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TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, E3Q. 

Udch-Rkefeciid Sir, 
AXTBOuaH I have not ;et UTired at the rererend period ot life nhicb may put ma oum man 
on a leral with yonn, yet I find myself olrady better pleased to seek oa auditor of yonr age, 
who la omutUy ooutented to hear the wune story repeated twenty timea over, than to attMnpt 
inatmcting the more critical heanra among mj eontempoiaiiea, who are apt to object to any tale 
twice told. It U, therefore, probable thaC had we been (o remain near to each other, I should 
hare repeated to you. many of the atoriea contaioed in this book more than onoe. But, aince 
that haa ceaaed to be the case, I have nothing remaining sare to put them in this ahape, in which 
jou may read them aa often bb you haye a mind. 

I hare in Ihia little book imitated one with which you are well acquainted, — I mean the cot- 
lection of Storiea taken from the History of England, and which has been so desenedly popular.' 

Am you, however, happen to be a person of ^cfc study, and great penetration, it is my pur- 
pose to write a little work, which may not only be useful to you at the age of Are or «j> 
yeara, which I think may be about yonr worship's present period of lif^ bat which nwy not b« 
beneath yonr attention, either for style or matter, at the graier term of eigbt, or evea ten yean 
old. When, therefore, you Sod any thing ■ little too hard for you to understand at this momoit, 
you must eoDSider that you will be belter able to make out the sense a year or two afterwardsj or 
perhaps you may make a great eiarbion, and get at the meaning, just as you might oonttiTe to 
reach something placed upon a high sbelf, by standing on your tiptoes, instead of waiting till you 
grow a little taller. Or who knows but papa will give you some assistance, and that will be Iha 
Eame aa if ba set you upon a stool that f on might reach down what you wanted. 

And so farewell, my dear Hugh Mttlejahn. If you should grow wiser and better from what 
you read in this book, it will give great pleasure to your very affectionate 

1 Stoiiea fniD the History of England, by the RIglitBDn. J. W. *^>'P'C ■( )( )o|l' 
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Abbotsfomi, Dteeaher 1827. 
^■n T>Im wen mitten in tbe iateiral of othei; avscatiaiiB, for the -use of the yonng relativs 
to whom thej are insoiibed. They embrace at the Bame time aome attempt at a general view 
ti BcottUh Hub»7, with a aelectioa ol ita mora picturesque acd prominent pointe. Haling 
been f oond lUeful to the yooog person for whom the compilation was made, they are now ^ren 
to tlia public, in the hope that they may be a gomxie of instractioa for otheni. Tha compilatdon, 
thongh proteeaing to be only a oollectioa of Tales, or NarratiYes from the Soottiah Chroniclea, 
will nevertheless be found to contain a general view of the Hiatory of Uiat country, from the 
poriod when it begins to poaaesa general interest. 

The Comjuler may here mention, that, after commencing hia task in a manner obviooa to the 
moat limited capadlf, of which the Tale of Uacbeth ia an example, bo waa led to take a different 
view of the subject, by finding tiiat a sljle considerably more elerated waa more interesting to his 
juTenila reader. There is n* harm, bat on the contrai; there is benefit, in presenting a child 
with ideas somewhat beyond hia ea^ and immediate comprehendon. The difficulties thua oSerod, 
if not too great or too frequent, stimulate cariosity and encourage eierUon. 

To these notices, whic^ formed an introductory advertisement to the First Edition of this little 
work, it m^ be added, that the favourable reception which it has generally met with, hne been 
at least equally grati^ing to its author, as the pablio apt^^bation of fbrmer works destined for 
the amusement of children of a larger growth. He has, therefore, carefully reviaed tiie present 
edition, oonccted several eirora and inaccuiacies, and made numerous and large additions, so as 
to bring the little book nearer ita proper character, of on abridged Hiatory of Scotland, for the 
use of young persona. The rsigng of Malcolm Canmore, and of his immediate succeaaon, havo 
been given in some detail, instead of pasaing at once from the defeat and death of Macbeth to the 
wars of Bruce and BalioL 

Jf time and other avocations permit, it ia the author'a purpose to carry thia litUe tuaik. down 
to tlie period of 1748, nhen the two aisfer natjona became blended together in mannets aa well 
as by political tiea. 'The task will afford an opportunity to ahow the slow and Interrupted 
progress by wfaidi England and Scotland, ostensibly united by the acceatuon of James the I%rst 
of England, gradoally appraiimaCed to each other, until the last shades of national difftrenea 
may be almost said to have disappeared. 

AsBOTsroBD, FA. 1S2S. 
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HovJ ScoUand and Englaad came to ht stparaU 
Kiagdamt, 
ExaLUHi ia the southern, and Scotlaad ta th< 
northern part of tha celebrated isluid called 
Oteat BrittuQ. England is greatly larger thi 
SootUnd, and the Und ia much richer, and pi 
duon better crops. There are alao a great 
laany raore men in England, and both the 
gentlemen and tha country people a» i 
-nealtlky, and have better food and clothing 
there than in Scotland. The towns, also, are 
much more numerous, and more popolous. 

Scotland, on tha contrary, is full of hills, and 
Itnge moors and wilderaeueB, which bear no 
com, and afford but little food for flocks of 
sheep or herds of catUe. But the level ground 
that Ilea along tlie great rivers ia more fertUe, 
and produces good crops. The natives of Scot- 
land are aooustomed to live more hardily in 
general than -Qiose of England. The cities and 
toiras are fewer, smaller, and less full of inhabi- 
tants than in England. But, aa Scotland pos- 
B caw great quarriea of atone, tha houses arc 
oommonly built of that material, which ia more 



lasting, aoA has a grander efTect to tbe eye tlian 
the bricka used in England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the different 
ends of the same island, and are separated by 
large and stormy seas from all other parts of the 
world, it seems natural that they should have 
been friendly to each other, and that they should 
have lived as one people under the same govern- 
ment. Accordingly about two hundred years 
ago, the King of Scotland becoming King of 
England, as I shall toll you in another part of 
this book, the two nations have ever since then 
been joined in one gres.t kingdom, which is 
called Qraat Btiiun, 

Bat, before this happy union of England 
and Scotland, there were many long, cruel, and 
blo»dy wars between the two nations ; and, far 
front helping or assisting each other, aa became 
good neighbonrt and friends, they did each 
other all the harm and injury that they poeaibly 
could, by invading each other's territoricB, kill- 
ing their subjects, bnming their towns, and 
taking their wives and children prisoners. This 
lasted for many hundred years ; and I am about 
to tell yon the reason why the land was so 
divided I 
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and warlike people, 
called the Roinaiu, who undertook to eoDquer the 
whole world, &nd subdue all countries, so u to 
moke their owe city of Rome the bead of all the 
□ationa upon the face of the earth. And after 
conquering far nud near, at last they came to Bi ' 
tain, and made a great war apoD the inhabitant 
called the British, or Britons, whom they foni 
living there. Tlie Romans, who were a very brai 
people, and well armed, beat the Britiah, and took 
pooseseion of almost all the flat part of the island, 
which is now called Englani^ and also of a part of 
the aouth of Scollaud, But they could not make 
thnr way into the high noTthem moontains of 
Scntland, where they could hardly get any thing to 
feed their Bol^era, and where they met with much 
opposition from the iohabitanta. The Romans, 
therefore, gave up all attempts to Bubdoe this im- 
penetiahle country, and resolved to rem^n eatislied 
ivith that level ground, of which they had already 
pOBsesBed themselves.' 

Then the wild people of Scotland, whom Oie 
Ronuuu bad not been able to subdue, began to come 
down from their mountains, and make inroads upoa 
tliat part of the country winch had been eonqnered 
by the Romans. 

These people of the Dorthem parts of Scotland 
were not one nation, but divided in two, called the 
Scots and the Picta ; they often fought against each 
other, but they always joined tweUier against the 
Romans, and the Britons who had been subdued 
by them. At length, the Romans thooght they 
would [trevsnt these Fids and Scots from doming 
into tbe Bouthem part of Britain, and laying it 
waste. For this purpose, they built a very long 
waD between the one aide of the island and the 
other, *o that none of the Scots or Fids should 
come into the country on the eouth side of the 
n-all ; and they niade towers on the wall, and 
camps, witli soldiers, from place to place ; so thai, 
at the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to 
defend any part of the wall which was attacked. 
This first Itoman wall was built ■ between the two 
great Friths of the Qyde and the Forth, just 
where the island of Britwn is at the narrowest, 
and iwme parts of it are to be seen at tlits day. 
VoD can see it on tl>e map. 

This wall defended the Britons for a time, and 
the Soots and Plda were shut out from the line 
rich land, and enclosed within their own monntoins. 
But they were very much displeasM with this, and 
assembledthemselvea in great numbers, and climbed 
over the wall, in spite of all that the Ramans could 
do to oppose them. A man, named Grahame, is 
said to have been the first soldier who got over ; 



Now the Romans, finding that this first wall 
coold not keep out the Barbarians (for so they 
termed the Picte and the Scats), thought they 

would give up a large portion -'"-- • — ■ 

tbsm,uid perhaps "" —■■'--■ 
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they built a new wall, and a much stronger one 
than the first, uxty miles fuiher back from the 
Picta and Scots.' Yet the Barbarians made as I 
many fimons attacks to get over tbis second wall, [ 
as ever they had done to break through the former. 
But the Roman soldiers defended the seoond wall 
so well, that the Scots and Picts could not break 
through it ; though they often came round the end 
of the wall by sea, in boats made of on hides, 
stretched upon hoops, landed on the other aide, 
and did very much mischief. In the meantime, 
the poor Britons led a very unhappy life ; for Ihs 
Romans, when they subdued their counby, having 
taken away al! their arms, they lost the habit of 
□sing them, or of defending themselves, and trusted 
entirely to the protection of their conquertffs. 

But at this tame great quarrels, and confusion, 
and civil wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
Emperor^ent to the soldiers whom he liad main- 
tuned in Britain, and ordered that they shotdd 
immediately return to their own oountry, and leave 
the Britona to defend their wall as well as they 
could, against their unruly and warlike neighbours 
the Picts and Scots. The Roman soldiers wer 
very sorry for the poor Britons, but they could d 
no more to help them than by repairing the wall of 
defence. They therefore built it all up, and made 
it as strong as if it were quite new. And then 
they took to their ships, and leh the island.' 

After the departure of the Romans, the Britons 
were quite unable to protect the wall agunst the 
Barbarians ; for, since their conquest by the Ro- 
mans, they had become a weak and cowardly 
people. So the Ficts and the Scots broke throng 
the wall at several points, wasted and destroyea 
the country, and took away ihe boj's and girls to 
be slaves, seized upon the sheep, and upon the 
cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the inhabit- 
ants every sort of mischief. Thus at last the Bri- 
tons, finmng themselves nO longer able to resist 
these barbwous people, invited into Britain to thrai 
BSeistonce a number of men from the Korth of Ger- 
many, who were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, these 
were a very brave and warlike people, and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and landed ii 
the south part of^ Britain, and helped the Briton 
to fight with the Scots and Picta, [a. d. 449] an. 
drove these nations again into the hills and fast- 
nesses of their own country, to the north of the 
wall which the Romans built ; and they were nevi 
afterwards so troubleeome to their neighbours. 

But the Britons were not muob the better for the 
defeat of their northern enemies ; for the Saxons, 
when they had come into Britain, and saw what a 
beautiful rich cauntry it was, and that the people 
were not able to defend it, resolved to take the land 
to themselvee, and to make the Britona their slaves 
and servants. The Britona were very unwillij: 
have their country taken from them by the pe 
they had called in to help them, and so strov 
oppose them ; but the Saxons were stronger 
more warlike than dny, and defeated them so often, 
that thev at last got po onam ion of all the level and 
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flat land in the BOutli p&rt of Britain. Howerer, 
bniTeBt p&rt of the Britoiw fled into > yerv billy 
pan oF tlie country, whicb ia called Wnles, and Oiere 
Ihe^ deFended thenuelTee aguiiBt the Saxons for a 
It DUiny yeara ; uid their descendantB rtill speak 
andant Britiah language, called WeWu In the 
in time, the Anglo-Saxons spread themselvee 
throughout all (be south part of Britun, and the 
tianie of the countn' was changed, and it was no 
loDger called Britain, but England; which means 
the land of tho jiuglo-Saiona who liad conquered 

While the Saxons and Britons nere thus fight- 
ng together, the Scolg and the Pids, after 3iej 
had been driven back behind the Roman wall, alao 
(juarrelled and fought between themselves ; and at 
last, af Lfr a great many battles, the Scots got com- 
pletely the better of the Picts. The common people 
Euy that the Scots destroyed them entirp ly ; but I 
think it is not likely that they could kill snch great 
niuni>ers of people^ Yet it ia certun they must 
have slain many, and driven others out of the coun- 
try, and made the rest their servants and slaves ; 
t least the Picts were never heard of in history 
after these great defeats, and the Scots gave their 
own name to tlie north part of Britain, aa the 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the suuth part ; 
andso came the name of Scotland, the land of tlie 
Scots; and England, the land of the English. The 
tno kingdoms were divided from each oUier, on the 
east by the river Tweed ; then, as you proceed ' 
westward, by a great range of hills and wilder- 
nesses, and at length by a branch of the sea called 
the Frith of Solway. The division is not very tar 
from the old Roman wall. The wall itself has been 
long Buflered to go to ruins ; but, as I have already 
, there are soma pari^ of it still standing. 



a Imp time great Bnemies to eat 

will dto* you the two countriea i» 

yea must take notice that Scotland is all fiill ot 

hills, and wild moon covered with iMathu-. — BdI 



with his own eyes. Ilowt 
to look at the map. 

The English are very fond of their 
they call it " Old England," and " Meny England," 
and flunk it the finest land that the sun sliinas 
npcm. And tlie Scots are also very proud of tluur 
own country, with its great lakes and moontaina ; 
and, in the old language of the eonnlry, tbey call it 
" The land of the lakes and monntuns ; and of the 
brave men ;" and often, also, " The Land of Cakes," 
because the people Uve a good deal upon cakea 
made of oatmeal, instead of wheatan bi«ad. " ' 
both England and Scotland are now parts of 
same kingdom, and there is no use in asking wl 
is the best country, or has the bravest men.^ 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr. Littlejohn. But 
as we are to tell many stories about Scotland and 
England, it is l>eBt to learn what sort of countries 
we are talking about. The next atory shall be m 
entertaining. 
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irrow over high hills, and through great bogs and 

You see, therefore, that Britain was divided 
tween three different nations, who were enemio 
each other.- — There was England, which was 
richest and best part of tlie ittland, and which ' 
inhabited by the Enghsh. Then there was Scot- 
land, full of hills and great lakes, and dithcult and 
dangerous precipices, wild heaths, and great mo-, 
rasses. This country was inhabited by the Scots, 
or Scottish men. And there was Wales, also a 
very wild and mountainous country, whither the 
remajna of the andent Brit«ns had fled, to obtain 
safely from the Saxons. 

The Welsh defended thdr country for a long 
:ime, and lived under their own government and 
.i«-b; yet the English got poesesian of it at last. 
But they were not able to become masters of Scot- 



together very often and veij; desperately ; and thos 
you see the reason why England and Scotland, 
though making parts of the same island, veie for 
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CHAPTER IL 
Tit Storg of MaAetk. 
[i-D. 1033—1066.] 

Soon after the Sooto and Picts had become one 
people, as 1 t«ld yon before, there was a long o( 
JBootland called Diuican, a very good old man. He 
had two sons ; one was called Maloolm, aod the 
other Donaldbane. But King Duncan was I 
to lead out his army to battle, and his sons wi 
young to help him. 

At tlus time Scotland, and indeed Francs and 
England, and all the other countries of Eun^, 
were much harassed by the Danes. These were a 
very ilerce, warlike people, who sailed Itfsa one 
place to another, and landed their armies on the 
coast, burning and destrojing every thine whero- 
ever they came. They were heathens, and did not 
beheve in the Bible, but thought of nothing but 
battle and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
they came to countries where the uihabitajitB w«ra 
cowardly, they took possession of the land, u I told 
you the Saxons took poeseasion of Britaia. 
other times, they landed with their soldiers, to 
what spoil they could find, burned the bouiMe, a 
then got on board, hoisted sails, and away again. 
They did so much mischisf, that people pat up 
prayers to Qod in the churches, to ddiver them 
from the n^ of the Danes. 
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a fight agwDBt them. 



liah WTny ww leried to 
The King, BB I told you, 
hu army, and his soiu wors too young. He Ihere- 
fore HHnt out one of his near relatioas, who wae 
colled Macbeth ; he mui son of Finel, who was 
Thane, as it vas colled, of Glamis. The goTemora 
af provinces were at tliat Ume, in Scotland, called 
Thanes ; (hey were afterwards termed Earls. 

Tbia Macbeth, who was a braye soldier, put him- 
Bolf at tbe head of the Scottish amiy, and inarched 
against tbe Danes. And he carried with hint a re- 
lation of his own, called Bamquo, who was Tbaae of 
Lochaber, and wa« aleo a verj' braTe man. So there 



generals, defeated the Danes, and drove them baclc 
to their ships, leaving a great many of their sol- 
diers both killed and wounded. Then Macbeth 
and his army marched back to a town in the North 
of Scotland, called Forres, rejoidng on account of 
their victory. 

Now there lived at this lime three old ivoi 
the town of Forree, whom people looked u] 
witches, and supposed they could tell what 
come to pass. Nobody Hoold beheve such folly 
now-a-days, except low and ignorajit en ' 
»uch as those who consult gipsies in order 
their fortunes told ; but in those early lir 
people were much more ignorant, and even great 
men, like Macbeth, believed that such persons j 
these n itf bes of Forres could tell what was (o con 
to pass afterwards, and listened to the nonsen 
they told them, as if the old women had really bei 
prophetesses. The old women saw that they we: 
respected and feared, so that tiie; were tempted 
impose upon people, by pretending to tell what 
was to ha{q>eD to them ; and they got presents for 

So the three old women went and stood bj the 
wayside, in a great moor or heath near Forrea, and 
waited dtl Macbeth came up. And ttien, stepping 
before him as he waa marching at the head of his 
soldiers, the first woman sud, " All hail, Macbeth 
—hail to thee, Thane of Glamis." The second said, 
" All hail, Macbeth—hail to thee, Thane of Caw- 
dor." Then the third, wishing to pay him a higher 
enmphment than the other two, said, " All hul, 
Macbeth, that shalt be King of Scotland." Mac- 
beth was very much aurprised to hear Ihem give 
him these titles ; and while he was wondering what 
they could mean, Banquo stepped forward, and 
asked them whether they had nothing lo tell about 
him as well as about Macbeth. And they said that 
he shoold not be so great as Macbeth, but that 
though he himself should never be a lung, yet his 
children should succeed to the throne of Scotland, 
and be kings for a great number of yeaie. 

Before Macbeth was recovered trtna his surprise, 
there came a messenger lo tell him that his latlier 
was dead, so that he was become Thane of Glamis 
by inheritance. Aod there came a second messen- 
ga-, from the King, to thank Macbeth for the great 
victory over the Danes, and tell him that the Thane 
of Cawdor had rebelled against the King, and that 
the King had taken his office from him, and had 
sent to make Macbeth Thane of Cawdor as welt as 
of Glamis. Thus the two first old women seemed 
to be right in giving him those two titles. 1 dare 



say they knew something of the deatli of Macbctii'a 
father, and that the government of Cawdor waa in- 
tended for Macbeth, though he had not heard of it. 
However, Itacbeth, senng a port of their words 
come to be true, began to think how he was to 
bring the rest to pass, and make himself King, as 
well as Thane of Glamis and Cawdor. Now Mac- 
beth had a wife, who was a very ambitious, wickeil 
woman, and when ahe found out that her husband 
thought of raising himself up to be King of Scot- 
land, she encouraged him in his wicked purpoi^i-, 
by all the means in her power, and persuaded him 
that tiie only way to get possession of tlie crown 
was lo kill the good oM King, Duncan. Macbeth 
was very unwilling to commit so great a crime, for 
he knew what a good sovereign Duncan had been ; 
and he recollected that he waa his relation, and ha<l 
been always very kind to him, and had intm 
him with tlie command of liis army, and had 
stowed on liim the government or Thanedom of 
Cawdor. But his wife continued telling him what 
a foolish cowardly thing it was in him not to ' 
the opportunity of makmg himself King, whe 
was in liis power to gain what llie witches prom 
him. So the wicked advice of liis wife, and tbe _ 
phecy of these wretched old women, at last bronalit 
Macbeth to think al murdering Ms King and his 
friend. The way in which he accomphshed his 
crime, made it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to viut him, at 
a great castle near Inverness ; and the good King, 
who had no suspicions of his kinsman, accepted the 
invitation very willingly. Macbeth and Ilia lady 
received the King and all his retinue with much 
appearance of joy, and made a great feast, as a 
subject would do to make his King welcome. About 
the middle of the night, the King desired to go t'l 
his apartment, and Macbeth conducted him to a 
iiiie room, which had been prepared for him. Now, 
it was the custom, in those barbarous times, that 
wherever the King slept, two armed men slept in 
the same chamber, in order to defend his person in 
case he should be attacked by any one during the 
night But the wicked Lady Macbeth had made 
these two w-atchmen drink a great deal of wini 
and had besides put some drugs into tbe liquor; s 
Uiat when they went to the Kmg's apartment they 
both fell asleep, and slept so soundly, that nothing 
could awaken them. 
Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Dun- 
n's bedroom about two in the morning. It was 
terrible Blijnny night ; but the noise of the wind 
and of the thunder did not awaken the King, for he 
^as old, and weary with his journey; neither could 
. awaken the two sen^uels, who were stupitied 
'ilh the liquor and the drugs they had swaUowed. 
They alt slept soundly. So Macbeth having come 
into the room, and stepped gently over the floor, he 
took the two dirks which belonged to the sentinels, 
and stabbed poor old King Duncan to the heart, 
and that so effectually, that he died without giving 
— Bn a groan. Then Macbeth put lie bloody dag- 
rs into the hands of the sentinels, and ^ubed 
•At faces over with blood, that it might appear 
if they had committed the murder. Macbeth 
s, however, greatly frightened at what be had 
done, bat his vnTe made him wash his hands and 

Early in the morning, the nobles and gentlemen 
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wbo attended on the Kin); Mwmbkd in the (treat 
hall of the caatlo, and tliere they began to talk of 
what a dreadful Btoim it had been the night before. 
But Macbeth could scarcely imdanland what they 
Boid, for he was thialdcg OQ Bomelluiig much worse 
and more frightful than the Btom, aod was »ou- 
dering what would be said wlien they hesj-d of the 
murder. They waited for some time, bat finding 
the King did not oome from his aparbnent, one of 
noblemen went to see whether he wbb well or 
But when be cune into the room, he found 



the Scot , 

'e greatly setonished and enraged; and Macbetti 
made believe aa if he were more enr^ed than any 
of them, and, drewing hia aword, before any one 
could prevent biro, he killed the two atlendanla of 



Dune 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the two boub 
of tiie good King, saw their falJier slain in tiiis 
strange manner within Macbeth'u castle, they be- 
came afraid that liiey might be put to death like- 
wise, and fled away out of Scotland ; for, notwith- 
standing all the excosee which he could moke, they 
still beheved that Macbeth had killed their father. 
Donaldliaiie fled into some distant islands, but 
Malcohn, the eldest son of Duncan, went to the 
Court of England, where he begged for assistanoe 
from the English King, to place nim on the throne 
of Scotland us his Other's successor. 
a time, Macbeth took 
the kingdom of Scotland, and thus 
wish^ seemed to be fulfilled. But he 
happy. He began to reflect how wicked he had 
been in killing nis friend and bcne&ctor, and how 
some other person, as ambitious as he was himself, 
might do the same thing to him. He remembered, 
too, that the old women had said, tliat the children 
of Banquo should succeed to the throne after Ids 
death, and therefore he concluded that Banquo 
might be tempted to conspire against him, aa he 
had himself done against King Duncan. The 
wicked always think other people are as bod as 
tbemselrea. In order to prevent this supposed 
danger, Macbeth hired ruffians to watch in a wood, 
where Banquo and his sou Fleonce sometimes 
used to walk in the evening, with instructions to 
attack them, and Mil both father and son. The 
villains did aa they were ordered by Macbeth ; 
but while they were killing Banquo, the boy 
Fleance made his escape from their wicked hands, 
and fled from Scotland into Wales. And it is 
said, that, long afterwards, his children came to 
possess the Scottish crown.' 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he had 
slain hia brave friend and cousin, Banquo, He 
knew that men began to suspect the wicked deeds 
whicb he hod done, and he was constantly afraid 
that some one would put Mm to deaith as he had 
done bis old sovereign, or that Malcolm would ob- 
tain as^tance from the King of England, and come 

Scottish kingdom. So, in this great perplexity of 
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mind, he thought lie would go to th« old women, 
whose wi^ds had first put iuto his mind the dedr« 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed that he 
offered them presents, and that they were cunc ' 
enough to study how to give liim some ans^ . , 
which ehould make him eontmue in the belief that 
they could prophecy wliat was to happen in future 
times. So they answered to him llait he should 
not be conquered, or lose the crown of Scotland, 
until a great forest, called Bimun, Wood, should 
eomeU attack a strong castle situated on a higti 
hill caJled Dunsinane,* in which castle Macbetli 
commonly resided. Now, the hill of Donmnanc 
is upon the one side of a great valley, and the forest 
of Bimam is upon the other. There are twelve 
miles' distance betwixt (hem ; and besides that, 
Macbeth thought it wae impossible that the trees 
could ever come to the assault of the castle. He 
therefore resolved to fortify hia eaatle on the Hill 
of Dunsinane vary stiongly, as being a place ii 
which he would always 1^ sure to be safe. Foi 
this purpose he caused all his great nobihty and 
Thanes to send in atones, and wood, and other 
things wanted in building, and to dra? them with 
oxen up to the top of the sleep hill' where he was 
building the castle. 

Flow, among other noblCB who were obhged 1< 
send oxen, and horses, and materials to this labo* 
rious work, was one called Macduff, the- Tiiane of 
Fife, Macbedi was afraid of this Thane, for he 
was very powerful, and waa accounted both br 
and wise ; and Macbeth tliought he would n 
probably join with Prince wJooIm, if ever 
should come from England with an army. The 
King, therefore, had a private hatred against the 
ThoDB of Fife, which he kept conoeaied from a" 
men, until be should have soma opportunity of 
putting him to death, as he had done Duncan 
Banouo. Macduff, on his part, kept upon bis 
guard, and went to the King s court as seldom as 
he could, thinking himself never safe unless while 
in his own castle of Kennoway, which is on the 
coast of FifB,near to the mouth of tho Frithof Forth. 

It happened, liowever, that the King hod si 
moncd several of his noblee, and Macduff, the 
Thane of Fife, amongst oUiers, to attend him ar 
his new castle of Dunsinane ; and they were al 
obliged to come — none dared stay behind. Now, 
the King waa to give the nobles a great entertain- 
ment, and prepaialions were made for it. In the 
mean time, Ji&cbeth rode out with a few attend- 
ants, to see the oxen drag the wood and the stones 
np the hill, for enlarging and strengthening the 
castle. So they saw roost of (he oxen trudging up 
the hill with great difficulty (for the ascent is veiy 
steep), and the burdens were heavy, and the 
weather was extremely hot Al length Macbeth 
saw a pwr of oxen so lived that they could go no 
ferther up the bill, but fell down under their load. 
Then the King was very angry, and demanded to 
know who it waa among his Thanes that had sent 
oxen so weak and so imflt for labour, when he had 
so much work for them to do. Some one replied 
that tho oxen belonged to Macduff, the Thane of 
Fife. " Then," said the King, in great anger, 
" since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless 
cattle as these to do my labour, 1 will put his own 
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neekinbiiliflj'akeiBiid make him drag theburdenB 
bmuetf." 

There was u friend of Mscduff who beard then 
angry BipraeBione of the King, and hastened to 
communictite them totlie Thane of Fife, who waa 
walking in the hall of the King's caatle while din- 
ner waa preparing. The instant that Macduff 
iieard what the King had said, he knew he had no 
time to lose in making his escape ; for irheueTer 
Macbeth thresitened to do nsiacbief to an; ona, he 
waa sure to ke«p his word. 

So Macduff suati^ed up from the table > loaf of 
bread, called for hie harsee aud hia aerraata, and 
waa galloping back to hie own province of Fife, 
before Macbeth and the rest of the nobility were 
retumed to the castle. The first question which 
the Kingaiked was, what had became of Hacduffi 
and being informed that he had fled from Dunsi- 
Dane, be ordered a body of hie gaards to attend 
him, and mounted on horseback htmaelf to pur- 
sue the Thane, with the purpoae of putting him 
todeaUi. 

Macduff, intbemeati time, Sedaa&staahorBeB' 
feet could carry him ; but he was so ill provided 
with money for his eipeneee, that, when he came 
to the great ferry over the river Tay, he had no- 
thiDg to give to the boatmeu who took him across, 
eicepting the ioaf of bread which he had token 
from the King's table. The place was called for 
a long time afterwards, the Ferry of the Loaf, 

When Macduff got into hia province of Fife, 
which is on the other side of the Tay, he rode on 
faster than before, towards his owu castle of Ken- 
noway, which, as ! told you, stands close by the 
eea-Bide ; and when he reached it, the King and 
his guards were notfarhehiad him. Macduff or- 
dered bis wife to shut the gates of the ca'ttle, draw 
up (he drawbridge, and on no account to permit 
the King or any of his soldiers to enter. In the 
mean time, he went to the small harbour belong- 
ing to the castle, and caused a ship which was lying 
there to be Stted out for sea in all haste, and got on 
board himself, in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the mean time, Macbeth summoned the lady 
to Borreader the castle, end to deliver up her hus- 
band. But Lady Macduff, who was a wise aad a, 
brave woman, mode manr excuees and delays, un- 
til she knew that her husband was safely OQ board 
the ship, and hod sailed from the harbour. Then 
she spoke boldly from the wall of the onstle to the 
King, who waa standing before the gate still de- 
manding entrance, with axang threats of what he 
would do if Macduff waa not given up to him. 

" Do you see," aha said, " yon white sail upon 
the sea 1 Yonder goes Macduff to the Court of 
England. You will never see him again till he 
comes back with young Prince Malcolm, to pull 
you down from thethrone, and to putyou to death. 
You will never be able to put jour yoke, as you 
threatened, on the Thane of Fife's neck." 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed at 
this bald answer, that he and bis guards attacked 
the castle and took it, killiag the brave lady and all 
whom they found there. But others say, and I 
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beiieve more truly, that the King, seeing that the 
fortress of Kennoway vras veiy strong, and that 
Macduff hod escaped from him, and was embarked 
for England, departed back to Duosinane without 
attempting to bike the castle. The ruins are atill 
to be seen, end ore called the Thane's castle.' 

There reigned at that time in Eugland a. very 
good King, called Edward the Confessor. I told 
you that Prince Malcolm, the son of Donwui, was 
at his court, soliciting assistance to recover the 
Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
aided ilie success of hia petition ; for the English 
Kiug knew that Macduff was a brave and a wise 
man. At ha assured Edward that the Scots were 
tired of t^e cruel Maabeth, and would join Prince 
Malcolm if he were to return to hia country at the 
head of an army, the King ordered a great warrior 
called Siward, Earl of Northumberland, to enter 
Scotland with a large force [a..d. 10S4], and assist 
Prince Malcolm in the recoveiy of his father's 

Then it happened just as Macduff hod said ; for 
the Scottish Thanes and nobles would not flKht for 
Macbeth, but joined t^ince Malcolm and Macduff 
agdnst him; so that at length he shut himself up 
in his csatle of Dunsiaane, where he thought him- 
self safe, according to the old women's prophecy, 
until Bimom Wood should come against him. He 
boasted of this to hia followers, and encouraged 
them to make a valiant defence, aBSnring them of 
certain victory. At this time Malcolm and Mac- 
duff were come as far as Bimam Wood, and lay 
encamped there with their army. The neit morn- 
ing, when they were to march across the broad 
valley to attack the castle of Dunsinane, Macduff 
advised that every soldier should cut down a bough 
of a tree and carry it in his band, that the enemy 
might not be able to see how m^uy men were 
comicg against them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth's castle- 
wall, when he saw all these branches, which the 
soldiers of Prince Malcolm carried, ran to the 
King, and informed him that the wood of Biniam 
was movingtowards the castle of Dunsinane. The 
King at Grst called him a liar, and threatened to 
put hira to death ; but when he looked from the 
walls himself, and saw the appearance of a forest 
approechii^ from Bimam, be knew the hour of his 
dcstructioa was come. His followers, too, began 
to be disheartened and to fly from the caatle, eee- 
ing their master had loat all hopes. 

Rlacbeth, however, recollected his own brBVery, 
and sallied desperately out at the head of the few 
followers who remained feithful to him. He was 
killed, after s furious resistance, fighting hand to 
hand with Macduff in the thick of the battle. 
Prince M-alcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, 
and reigcod long and prosperously. He rewarded 
Macduff by declaring that his descendants should 
lead the vanguard ot the Scottish army in battle, 
and place the crown On the King's heed at the 
ceremony of coronation. King Malcolm also 
created the thanes of Scotland earls, after the title 
of dignity adopted in the court of England.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tht Fatdai ISyitem, and tin JVomtaa CdbjuoC 
Trs condnet of Edward the CoDfeeBor,'King of 
England, in the >tory of M»cbeth, wka Tory ge- 
nerotu and noble. He sent b Urge army and his 
General, Siward, lo asuet in dethroning the tjTSOt 
Macbeth, and placing Malcolm, (he eon of the mur- 
dered King Duncan, upon the throne ; and we have 
■een how, with the oanEtancs of MaednfT, they 
fortnnalBly succeeded. But King Edward never 
thought of taking any part of ScotLand to himself 
in the contnaion occasioned by the in*BHiDn; for he 
n-as a good man, and O'as not ambitions or eoYetoua 
of what did not belong to him. It had been well 
both for England and Scotland that there had been 
aiore such good and moderate kings, is it would 
(UTO pre»eoted many great quarrela, long wars, 
and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confeeeor did not 
leave aoy children to succeed him on the throne. 
He was succeeded by a king called Harold, who 
was the Uft monarch of the Saxon race that ever 
-eigned in England. The Saxons, you recollect, 
nad conquered the Britons, and now there came a 
new enemy to attack the Saxons. These were the 
Normans, a people who came from France, but 
were not originally Frenchmen. Their forefatliera 
were a colony of those Northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the sea-coosta 
which promised them any booty. They were fre- 
quently called Northmen or Normans, as they came 
from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the other 
Northern regions. A iiage body of them landed 
un the north part of France, and compelled the king 
of that country to yield up to tbem the poBSBsaion 
of a large territory, or province, called Neustria, 
the name of which was changed to Normandy, 
when it became ^e property of these Northmen, 



Normans. This prorinco was goromed bv the 
irman chief, who wis called ■ duke, from a Latin 
word signifying a general. Ht ejterciMd all the 
powera of a king within his dominions of Norman- 
dy, but, in consideration of hie being possesBed of a 
part of the territories of France, he acknowledged 
the king of that country for his sovereign, and be- 
,me v'liat was called his vasaaL 
This connexion of a king >s Krrereyn, with his 
princes and great men as raaali, must be attended 
to and understood, in order that you may compre- 
hend the history which follows. A great king, or 
sotereign prince, gate large provinces, or grants ol 
land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen ; and each 
)f these possessed nearly as much power within 
lis own district, as the king did in the rest of his 
lominions. But then the vassal, whether duke, 
earl, or lord, or whatever he waa, was obhged to 
come with a certain number of men to assigt the 
sovereign, when he waa engaged in war ; and in 
' peace, he waa bound to attend on his cotirt 
nnmoned, and do homs^ to him — that is, 
acknowledge, that he was his master and liege lord. 
In like manner, the vassals of the crown, as they 
were called, divided the lands which the king had 

E'lven them into eetatce, which they bestowed on 
nights and gentlemen, whom they thought fitted 
to follow them in war, and to attend them in peace; 
for they, too, held cODrte, and administered justice, 
each in his own province. Then the knights and 
ntlemen, who had these estates from the great 
iblea, distributed the property among an inferior 



and peasants, who were treated as a sort of 
IS, bemg bought and sold like brute beasts, 
along with the farms which tliey laboured. 

Thus, when a great king, like that of France or 
England, went to war, he summoned all his crown 
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VAEsalB to attend him, with die nnmber of aimed 

men coires^nding to hia Fief, aa it WW) allied; that 
ia, the territory which had be«ii granted to each of 
them. The prince, dute, or ear^ in order to obey 
the BtumnoaB, called upon aJl the gentlemen to 
whom he had given estates, to attend his standard 
with their followers in arms. Tbe gentlemen, in 
iLsir turn, called on the franklins, a lower order of 
rentf}', and upon the pcasanta ; and thns the whole 
force of the kingdom was assemhled in one array. 
This aystem of holding lands for mihtju'y service, 
that is, for fighting for the sovereign when called 
upon, was caQod the Feudil SiStsh. It was gene- 
ral throughout all Europe for a great loany ages. 

But BB many of these great cronn-viffials, as, 
for example, the Dukes of Normandy, became ex- 
tremely powerful, they were in the custom of mak- 
ing peace Bud war at Iheir own hand, without the 
knowledge or consent of the King of France, their 
sovereign. In theaamDmanner,thevasEalsc^thase 
great dukes and princes frequently made war on 
each other, for war waa the husiness of every tme; 
while the poor bondaman, who cultivated the 
ground, was suhjected to the greatest hardships, 
and plundered and ill-treated by whichever side 
had die better. The nobles and gentlomen fought 
on horgeback, arrayed in armour of Hleel, ri<£ly 
ornamented with gold and silver, and were called 
knights or squires. They used long lances, with 
which they rode fiercely agwnst each other, and 
heavy swords, or clubs or macos, to iight hand to 
band, when the lance was broken. Inferior persons 
fought on foot, and were armed with bows and ar- 
rows, which, according to their form, were called 
long-bows, or cross-bows, and served to kill men at 
a distance, instead of guns and cannon, which were 
not then invented. The poor husbandmen were 
obliged to come to the field of battle with such 
arms as they had : and it waa no uncommon thing 
to see a few of these knights and squires ride over 
and put to flight many hundreds of them ; for the 
gentry were dothed in complete armour, so that 
they could receive littie hurt, and the poor pea- 
sants had scarce clothes sufficient to cover them. 
You m^ see coats of the ancient armour preserved 
in the Tower of London and elsewhere, as matters 
of curioMty. 

It was not a very happy lime this, when there 
was scarcely any law, but the strong took every 
thing from the weak at their pleasure ; for, as al- 
most all the inhabitants of the country were obliged 
to be soldiers, it naturally followed that they were 
engaged in continual ligliting. 

The great crown-vassals, in particular, made 
constant war upon one another, md somethnes 
upon the sovereign himself, though to do so was to 
incur Ilie forfeiture of their fiets, or the territories 
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vhich he had bestowed upon them, and which bo 
was enabled by law ta recall when they became his 
enemiee. But they took the opportunity, when they 
were tolerably certain that their prince would not 
have strength sufficient to punish them. In abort, 
no one coold maintain bii right longer than be had 
tbe power of defending it ; and this induced the 
more poor and heipless to throw themselves nnder 
the protection of the brave and powerful — acknow- 
ledge themselves their vassals and subjects, and do 
homage to them, in order that they might obtain 
their safeguard and patronage. 

While things were in tl^ state, William, the 
Duke of Normandy, and the leader of that vaUaut 
people whose ancestors had conquered that pro- 
vince, began, apon the death of good King Edward 
the Confessor, to consider the time as favourabla 
for an attempt to conquer the wealthy kingdom of 
England. He pretKided King Edward bad named 
him his heir ; hut his surest reliance was upon a 
strong VTny of bis brave Kormons, to whom were 
j<Hned many knights and squires from distant conn- 
in his proposed conquest, to obis 
English estates, under the regulal 

The Duke of Normandy landed Ion the 28th of 
September, at Peveuseyl in Sussex, in the year 
one thousand and uxty-six, after the birth of^out 
blessed Saviour. He had an army of aix^ thousand 
chosen men, for accomplishing lus bold enterprise. 
Many gallant knights, who were not bis subjects, 
joined him, in the hope of obtaining fame in arms, 
and estates, if bis «iterpriae should prosper. Ha- 
rold, who had succeeded Edward the Confessor on 
the throne of England, had been just engaged in 
repelling an attack upon England by tbe Norwe- 
gians, and was now called upon to oppose this new 
aud more formidable iuvasioa. He waa, therefore, 
taken at considerable dipadvantogo. 

The armies of England and Normandy engaged 
in a desperate battle near HastinEB, and the victory 
was long obstinately contested. The Normans had 
a great advuitage, from having amongst them large 
bands of archers, who used the long-bow, and 
greatly annoyed Uie English, who hod but few how- 
men to oppose them, and only short darts called 
javelins, which they threw from their bands, and 
which could do littie hurt at a distance. Yet the 
Tictoi7 remuned donbtful, though the battle had 
lasted from nine in the morning until the cloee ol 
tbe day, when an arrow pierced through King Ha- 
rold's head, and bo fell dead on the spot' The 
English then retreated from the field, and Duke 
William used his advantage with so mudi skill and 
dexterity, that he made himself master of all Eng- 
land, and reigned there under the title of Wilham 
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the Conqueror. He divided great put of the rich 
emmtry of England among his Norman followers, 
who held Isnds of him for military serriee, accord- 
ing to the rules of the feadal syBtem, of whicli 1 
gave yon sonte account. The Anglo-Saxona, yaa 
tony well mppose, were angry at Oiia, and attempted 
several times to rise against King William, and 
drive him and his Boldiers hack to Normandy, But 
they were always defeated ; and so King WiJham 
became more severe towards tbeite Anglo-Saxons, 
and took away their lands, and their high rank and 
appointments, mitil he left scarce any of them in 
poesessioD of great estates, or offices of rank, but 
put his NormBoa above them, as maaters, in every 



Thns the Saxons who had conqnered the British, 
SB yon have before read, vere in their turn con- 
quered by the Normans, deprived of their property, 
and reduced to be the servants of those proud fo- 
tci^ers. To this day, though several of the ancient 
fiobihty of England cl^m to be descended from the 
Xormans, there is scarcely a nobleman, and very 
few of the gentry, who Can show that they are de- 
gcended of the Saxon blood ; Wiiliain the Conqueror 
look 80 much care to deprive the eon qnered people 
vf all power and importance. 

It must have been a sad state of matters in Eng- 
land, when the Normans were turning the Saxone 
out of their estates and habitations, and degrading 
them from being teemen into slaves. But good 
came oat of it in the end ; for these Normajis were 
not only one of the bravest people that ever hved, 
but they were possessed cf more learning and skill 
in the arte thui the Saxons. They brought with 
them the art of building large and beautiful castles 
■Jid churches composed of stone, whm^aa the Saxons 
had only miserable houses made of wood. The 
Normans introduced the use of the long-bow also, 
which became so general, that the English were 
accounted the best archers in the world, and gained 
many battles by their superiority in that military 
art. Besides these advantages, uie Normans lived 
in a more civilized manner than the Saxons, ai ' 
observed among each other the rules- of civility ai 
good-breeding, of which the Saxons were ignorai 
The Norman harons were also great friends 
nation^ liberty, and would not allow their kings 
do any thing contrary to their privileges, but i- 
sisted them whenever they attempted any thing 
beyond the power which was given to them by law. 
Schools were set up in several places by the Nor- 
man princes, and learning was encouraged. Large 
towns were founded in different places of the king- 
dom, and received favour from die Norman kings, 
who desired to have the assistance of the towns- 
men, in esse of any dispute vUh their nobility. 

Thus the Norman Conquest, though a most im- 
hftppy and disastrous event at the time it took place, 
i-endered England, in the end, a more wise, more 
civihzed, and more powerful country than it had 
been before ; and you will find many such capes ii 
history, my dear child, in which it has pleased thi 
providence of God to bring great good out of what 
seems, at first sight, to be unmixed evil. 



CHAPTER IV. 



[1057—1188.] 
The last chapter may seem to have Iktle to do 
with Scottish history, yet the Norman Conquest of 
England produced a great effect upon their neigh- 
bours. In the first place, a very groat number of 
the Saxons who tied from the cruelly of WiUiam 
the Conqueror, retired into Scotland, and this had 
iderable effect indviliiing the southern parts 
of that country ; for if the Saxons were inferior to 
the Normans in arts and in learning, they were, on 
the other hand, much superior to ^e Scots, who 
'ere a rude and very ignorant people. 

These exiles were headed and accompanied hy 
■hat remained of the Saxon royal family, and par- 
cularty hya young prince named Edgar Etfaeling, 
'ho was a near kinsman of Edward the Confessor, 
and the heir of his throne, but dispossessed by the 
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mght with him to Scotland two 
sisters, named Margaret and Christian. They were 
received with much kindness by Malcolm III., 
called Canmare (or Great Head,) who remembered 
the assistance which he had received &om Edward 
the Confessor, and felt himself obliged to behave 
generously towards his family in their misfortnnes. 
Ho himself married the PrmceBeMnrgaret[1068,] 
and made her the Queen of Scotland. She was an 
I, and of such a gentle, amiable 
disposition, tliat she often prevailed upon her hus- 
band, who was a fierce, passiiinate man, to lay 
nt, and forgive those who had 
offended him. 

When Malcolm King of Scotland nns tlius con- 
nected with llie Saxon royal family of England, he 
began to think of eha^g away tlie Normans, and 
of restoring Edgar Ethehng to the English throne. 
This was an enterprise for which he had not aufK- 
cient strength ; but he made deep and bloody in- 
roads into the northern parts of England, and 
brought away so many captives, that they were to 
be found for many years afterwards in every Scot- 
tish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel. No doubt, 
the number of the Saions thus introduced into 
Scotland, tended much to improve and civilize the 
manners of the people : for, as I have already said, 
the Scots were inferior to the Saxuns in all branches 
of useful knowledge. 

Not only the Saxons, but afferwards a number 
of the Normans themselves, came to settle in Scot- 
land. Kin g William could not satisfy the whole 
of them, and some, who were discontented, and 
thought they could mend their fortunes, repaired 
to the Scottish court, and were welcomed by King 
Malcolm." He was desirous to retain these brave 
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• uid moat of the ScottUh nobibtj' 
Koiman deMent. And thus tiia Feudal System 
WBB introdnccd into Scotland >a w^ u England, 
uid went on gradnaJly guning strength, till it be- 
EBme Ilia general latv of the cnunDy, a* indeed it 
ms that of Europe at Urge. 

Maloolm C^more, thus increanng in power, and 
obtaining rHoforcBmanta of warlike and civilized 
subjects, began greatly to enlarge hie dominions. 
' ' "irst he had re^dded almoet entirely in the jav- 
a of Fife, and at the town of DanfermQne, 
re there are still the ruins of a small tower 
which served him fnr a palace. But as he found 
his power incresse, he ventured acroaa the frith of 
Forth, and took poaseHuon of Edinbnrgh and the 
surrounding country, which had hitherto been ac- 
counted part of Enghuii The great strength of 
tlie castle of E^nburgb, situated upon a lofty rock, 
led him to choose that town freq^uentJy for his reai- 
dence, bo that in time it became Che metropolis or 
chief city of Scotland. 

This king Malcolm was a brave and wise prince, 

though wiuiuut education.' He often made war 

upon King William the Conqueror of England, and 

upon his son and snceeBsor William, who, from his 

•mmplexion, was called William Rufus, that is. Red 

William. Malcolm was somelJmeB beaten m thef« 

ars, but be waa more frequently sneceaeful ; and 

->t only made a complete conquest of Lothi&n, but 

kreateued also to poesesa himself of the great Kng- 

ih province of Northiunberiand, whidi be fre^ 

quently invaded. In Cumberland, also, ha heid 

LDy pOBsesEuons. But in the year 1093, having 

tembled a large army for the purpoEe, Malcolm 

iieged the bonier fortress uf Alnwick, where he 

a unexpectedly attacked by a great Nonnan ba- 

1, called Robert de Moubray, who defeated the 

3ttish army completely. Itlalcolm Canmore. was 

killed in the actjon, and his eldeet son fell by hia 

There is t Billy story told of Malcolm bring 
killed by one of the garrison of Alnwick, who, pre- 
tending to surrender the keys of Che castle on the 
loint of a spear, thmst the lance-poiut ipto the eye 
>f die King of Scotland, and so killed him. They 
pretend that this soldier took the name of Pierce- 
eye, and that the great &auly of the Percies of 
Northumberland were dsacended from him. But 
this is all a fable. The Percies are descended from 
a great Norman baron, who camo over with Wil- 
liajn, and who took his name from his cattle and 
estate in Normandy. 

Queen hiargaret of Scotland was extremely ill 
at the time her husband marched against England. 
When she was lying on her death-bed, she saw 
lier second son, who had escaped from the fatal 
battle, approach her bed. " How fares it," said the 
expiring Queen, " with your bther, and with your 
brother Edward 1" — The young man stood silent, 
— " I conjure you," she added, " by the Holy 



" Yonr hosband and yonr son are both alun." 
" The will of God be done," answered the Queen 
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to the pleaauro of Heaven. This good princess was 
esteemed a Sunt by those of the period in whicli 
she lived, and was wiled Saint M^gsret, 

After the death of Malcohn Canmore, the Soot- 
tisb crown was oocupied successively by three 
princes of little power or talent, who seized on lbs 
supreme authority because the children of the de- 
ceased sovereign were under age. After these had 
ended their short reigns, the sous of Malcolm came 
to the throne in succession, by name Edgar, — Alex- 
ander, called the Fint, — and David, also ekiled the 
First of that name. These two Uat princes wera 
men of great ability. David, in particular, was a 
wise, religious, and powerful prince. He had many 
furious wars with England, and made dreadfitl in- 
cursions into the neighbouring provinces, whidi 
were the more easy uiat the country of England 
was then disunited by civil war. The cause was 
this:— 

Henry I,, the yonngeat Bon of William the Con- 
queror, had died, leaving only one child, a daugh- 
ter, named Matilda, or Maud, whose mother was a 
daughter of Malcolm Canmore, and a uater, eonse- 
queatly, of David, King of Scotland. Dunng Hen- 
ry's life, all the English batons had iwreed thai 
bjs daughter should succeed him on the throne. 
Upon the King's death [ 1 1 35,] however, Stephen, 
Elarl of Mortagne, a great Norman l<»d, usurped 
the government, to the exclusion uf the EmpresB 
Matilda, (so cajlod because she had married the 
Emperor of Germany,} and cauaed himself to be 
proclwmed King. Many of the English barona 
took arma agunst Stephen, with the purposs ol 
doing justice to the Empress Maud, and her son 
Henry. It was natural, that David, King of Scot- 
laud, should join the party nliich lavoured his niece. 
But be also took the opportunity to attempt an ex- 
tension of his own dominions. 

He asa*nblBd from tho different provinces of 
Scotland a lai^ but ill-diaciplined army, consialing 
of troops of different nations and language^ who 
had only one common principle — the love of plun- 
der. There were Normana,andGermans,aiid Eng- 
lish ; there vera the Danes of Northumberland, and 
the British of Cumberland, and of the valley of 
Clyde ; there were the men of Tevictdale, who were 
cbieil; Britons, and those of Lothian, who were 
Saxons ; and there were also the people of Gallo- 
way. These last were almcet a separate and inde- 
Endent people, of peculiarly wild and ferocious 
bits. Some lustonans say they came of the race 
of the ancient Picts ; some call them the wild Scola 
of Galloway ; all agree that they were a fierce, un- 
governable race of men, who fought half naked, and 



anded by several chiefs. Amongst others, 
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I itas A cliief leader railed WiUijim ilacDoiuichr, 
that is, Williua the ma of Duncan. 

The borom of the northern parts of Eogland, 
heuing that the King of Sootlaiid naa advaucmg 
at the head of this fonDidable arm;, resolved to 
aaeemble dieir forces to give him battle. Thm^tan, 
the attshbifihop of York, joined with Ihem, They 
hoistad a baimer, which they called that of Saint 
" er, upon a carriage mounted on wheels ;' from 
ch circmnstance the war took the muus of the 
Battle of the Staadard. The two armiee came in 
^ght of eai^h other at Cnton Moor, near Northal- 
lerton, and prepared to fight on the next maming. 
It' waa a content of great importance ; far if David 
ahonld prove able (o defeat the army now opposed 
to him, there seemed little to prevent him from 
[xmqnering England as far as the Hiuuber. 

There *as in the English army an aged baron 
named Robert Bruce, father of a race afterwardf 
very famoua in Scottish history. He had great 
estates both in £ngland and Scotland. Ha loved 
King David, because be had been formerly his com- 
paoioa in arms, and he resolved to make an effoit 
to preeerve peace. 

He went, therefore, to the Scottish camp, and 
endeavoored to persuade King David to retreat, 
and to make peace— remonstrated with him on the 
exceeaea which his army had committed — exagge- 
rated the danger in which lie waa placed ; and 
liiially bmM into tears when he declared his own 
purpoee of relinquishing his allegiance to the King 
of Scotland, and fighting against him in battle, S 
he persevered in his invasion. The King shed 
~ sars at this exhortation ; but William MacDonochy 
xclftimed,"Bruce, thou artafalee traitor!" Bruce, 
icensed at (his insult, left the camp of the Scots, 
renouncing for ever all obedience to David, and 
giving up the lands he held of him in Scotland. 

A dispute arose in the ScDttish council of war. 
rhe Galloway men, who had gained a considerable 
battle in their advance into England, were intoxi- 
cated with their own snccess, and demanded per- 
emptorily that they should lead the van in the i 
battle of the next day. King David would fain | 
have eluded the request. He had more confidence I 
in the disciplined valour of the men-at-anna in his ! 
service, than in those brave, but tumultuous barba- 
rians. A chie^ called Malise, Earl of Stralheam, 
saw and was angry at David's hesitation. " Why 
so much confidence in a plate of steel, or in rings 
of iron)" said he. " I who wear no armour, will 
go as for to-morrow with a bare breast, as any one 
who wears a cuirass." 

" Rude earl," said Allan de Percy, a Norman 
knight^ " you brag of what you dare not do." 

The Kmg interposed, and with ditficulty ap- 
peased the dispute. He granted »ith reluctance 
the request of the men of Galloway. 



In the morning, David prepared for the-evvntful 
contest. He drew his army up in tluree lines. 
The first, according to his promise, consisted of the 
Galloway men, who were commanded by William 
jMacDonochy, and Ulriek, and Dovenald. The 
second line consisted of the men-at-arms, the Bor- 
derers uf Teviotdale, with the archeia of Cuniber- 
[andandStrathclyde. They were headed by Henrv, 
Prince of Scotlsjid, a brave and amiable youlfi. 
The King himself, surrounded by a guard consbt- 
ing of Knglish and Norman men-at-aims, com- 
manded the third body of troops, who were the 
men of Lothian, with the Northern Scots, properly 



Standard was displayed. The bishop of Orkney, 
as deputed by the aged Thurstan, mounted the 



soldier that those who fell should immediately pi 
into Paradise. The EngUsh barone grasped each 
other's hands, and swore to ha victorious, or die iu 
Uie Beld.t 

The armies being now near each other, the men 
of Galloway charged, with cries which resembled 
the roar of a tempeet. They fought for two hours 
wi^ the greatest fury, and made such slaughter 
aniongst tbe English spearmen that they began Iu 
give way. But the arcbera supported them, and 
ehowei-ed their arrows so thick upon tbe Galloway 

in, that, having no defensive armour to rebist tlie 
shot, they became dismayed, and began to retreat. 
Prince Henry of Scotland advanced to their sup- 
port with the men-at-arms. He rushed at full 
gallop on that part of the English line wlucli w-us 
opposed to him, and broke through it, says a his- 
torian, as if it had been a spider's web. He then 
attacked the rear of the EngUsh ; the men of Gal- 
loway rallied, and were about to renew the contest, 
English soldier showed tbe head uf a sLtiu 
1 spear, and called out it nas tlie King 0/ 
Scots. The faLichoud was believed by the Scottish 
army, who feE into confusion, and fled. The King 
in vain threw iiia helmet from his head, and rode 
barefaced among the soldiers, to show tltaC be still 
lived. The alarm and panic were general, and the 
Scots lost a battle, wliich, if tliey had won, mw.t 
have given them a great part of England, and 
eventttally, it may be, ibe whole of that kingdom, 
distracted as it was with civil war. Such waa tlie 
fomuus battle of tbe Staudaid.' It forced David 
to make peace with England, but it was upon tlie 
most favourable terras; since, excepting lie for- 
tresses of Newcastle and Bamborougb, the whole 

Norlhmnberland and Durham was surrendered 
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I amiable son, H em?, bad died two or Uiree yeftn 
taefore hie fiither. David wu a most excellent 
sovereign. He would leave his sport of hunting, 
ur any thing in which he was engaged at the time, 
i( the meanest of Us subjects came to eomplun of 
any wrong which ho had received ; nor would he 
resume his amusement till he had seen the poor 
man redressed. He is also much praised by histo- 
rians, who, in those times, were chiefly cle^ymen, 
for hia great bounty to the Church. He founded 
liishoprics, and boilt and endowed many monas- 
teries, which he vested with large grants of lands 
out of the patrimony of the kings. Amongst these 
were the Abbeys of Holyroocmouse, near Edin- 
burgh ; of Melrose, in RiKiburghahire ; of Dry- 
bu*gh, in Berwiokahire ; of Newbattle, in Lothian ; 
of Cambuskenneth, in Stirlingshire ; also the Ab- 
beys of Kelso and Jedburgh, and many ecolesias- 
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It was, perhaps, as much from his m 



le Church, as from his private virtues and pub- 
lie deeds, that this monarch was received into the 
catalogue of holy persons, and cailed Saint I>avid.^ 
One of bis HUCcessoTS, James I., who esteemed his 
liberality to the Chunii rather exoesdve, said, " St. 
David had proved a sore saint for the crown." 
But we ought to recollect, that the church lands 
were frequently spared, ont of veneration to reli- 
gion, when, in those restless times, all the rest of 
the countiy was burned and plundered. David, 
therefore, by putting these large estates under the 
protection of the Church, may be considered as 
liaving done his best to secure them against devasta- 
tion ; and we may observe that most of hia monas- 
lories were founded in provinces peculiarly exposed 
to the dangers of war. The monks, it roust bo also 
remembered, wore the only persons possessed of 
the most ordinary brauches oif knowledge. They 
were able 1o read and write ; they understood 
French and Latin ; (hey were excellent architects, 
as their magnificent buildings still testify ; they 
possaaaed the art of gaxdenmg, and of forming 
plantations ; and It appears that the children of the 
gentry were often educated in theae monaslories. 
it was, therefore, no wonder that David should 
liave desired to encouraie communities eo nearly 
connected with arte and learning, although he oer- 
tainly earned to eiceas the patronage which he 
ivas disposed to afford them. 

It was during the reigns of Malcolm Canmnre 
and his successors, that a dispute arose, grounded 
upon the feudal law, which occasioned a moat 
lireadful qi&rrel between England and Scotland ; 
<tnd though Master Littlejohn be no great lawyer, 
it is necessary he should try all he can to tmder- 
sand it^ for it is a very raat«rinl point in history. 

iTiKot.tii«B4thM»T. llSS,hewM(Bund dwd In a pwluto of 

it.olil>^."-HAIl,»^ »dl ip. loe. 
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While the English wei« fighting among th 
selves, and afterwards with the Normans, uie Scot- 
tish Kings, as I have repeatedly told you, had been 
enlarging their dominions at the expense of their 
neighbours, and had posaessed themselves, ii 
great measure, of the northern provinces of i 
land, called Lothian, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. After much fighting and dis- 
puting, it was agreed that the King of Scotland 
should keep these English provinces, or such parts 
of them as he posseased, not as an independmt 
sovereign, however, but as a vassal of the King of 
England ; and that he should do homage for the 
same to the English King, and attend him to the 
field of battle when summoned. But this homage, 
and this military serrice, were not paid on acci 
of the kingdom of Scotland, which had never e 
the beginning of the world been under the domi- 
nion <^ an English King, but was, and had always 
remained independent, a fre« state, having sove- 
reigns and monarchs of its own. It may seem 
strange to Master Littlejohn, how a King of Scot- 
land ^ouid be vassal for that part of hia domin' 
which lay in England, and an independent prince 
when he was considered as King of Scotland ; but 
this might easily happen, according to the regula- 
tions of the feudal system. William Iho Conqueror 
himself stood in the same situation ; for he held his 
great dukedom of Normandy, and his other 
sessions in France, as a vassal of (he King of 
France, by whom it had been granted as a fie' 
his ancestor RoUo ; but he was, at the same (i 
(Jie independent Sovereign of England, of wluch he 
liad guned poesesmon by his victory at Hast' 
ings. 

The English Kings, however, occaaonally took 
opportimities to insinuate, that the homage paid by 
the Scottish Kings was not only for the provinces 
which they at this time possessed in England, but 
also for the kingdom of Scotland, The Scottisli 
Kings, on the contrary, although they rendered (he 
homage and services demanded, as holding large 
poeeessions within the boundaries of England, uni- 
formly and pomtivoly refused to permit it to be said 
or supposed, that they were subject to any slum of 
homage on account of the kingdom of Scotland. 
This was one cause of the frequent wars which took 
place betwixt the countries, in which the So 
maintained their national independence, and thou 
frequently defeated, were often vii:torious, a 
threatened, upon more than one occasion, to nu 
extensive acquisitions of territory at tho expei 
of their neighbours. 

At the death of David the First of Scotland, ti 
monarch was in fall possession of Lothian, wh: 
began to be considered as a part of Scotland, and 

scloiowledKe the rqnilj of hti dedikms ■ >nBllfinpt cqualli 

ante, and retind to medltslo on hii duty to Ood and tbe peo- 
ple. At datt»reak he reeumed hie Inboun. He used hoDiiuB 
u an e»rc^ ; t^ eo ne neni to encnuh en the lioun o1 
hnnnea. • 1 ban Hen blm,' >*;■ Aldred. ' quit hi> hoiH —> 

of hie B1ib)ecU, ijnplonaui andicnce. He loDielijbee 
nloitd hli lelnre Iwnn ia the cahun of hlinsiden, an 
Ihe pUlouphio amuHment of budding and InminiDg Ir 
—AimaU, loL I pp. ll».ltP.— EueUanan. whow prmc 

fert eunplar of a mod ifinjp l> to bo found in the leit 
Ila<M I. than la nil llie Iheeiwi of the luimid and lu 
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«hich BtUl oontiiinw to b« lo ; aa also of MorOium- 
berUnd ttnd of CumberUnd, vith ptaX part of 
Wesbnoreland, of which bis aovereignty «aa leas 

David waa sncroeded by hia gnutdaon, natned 
Ualcoui [1153, in hia twelfth year,] ibe eldest 
9oa <^ the brave and geQenma Prince Henry. 
Malcolm did homage to the King of En^and for 
the poaeesaoDB which he had in England. He was 
90 kind and gentle in his diapowlidn, that he waa 
uEoaUy called Malcolm the Maiden. Malcolm at- 
tached himself particnlarly to Henry II., King of 
England, who was indeed a very viae tuA able 
Prince. The Scottish King at one time went (he 
length of reugning to Henry the ponessiona he 
held in the North of England ; nay, he followed 
that prince into F'njiee, and acted as a Tolontecr 
In hia army. This par^ality to tba English King 
disgusted ^le Soottish nation, who wei« afiaid of 
the influenoe which Henry possessed over the mind 
of their yonlhful soyereign. They sent a meaaage 
CO France to upbraid Malcolm with his foDy, and 
M declare they would not iiaTe Henry of England 
to role OTer them. Malcolm retomed to Scotland 
with all speed, and reeondJed himself to his sub- 
jtdB. He died at Jedburgh in the year 1 1 65. 

Malcolm the Mwden was succeeded by bis bro- 
ther WniiiM [crowned 24th December 1165,] a 
son of Prince Henry, and grandson of the good 
Kiag David. In bia lime, wairion and men of 

rial bearings, which you may still see cot npon 
seals, engraved on silver plate, and punted upon 
gcntlemen'a carriages. Now, Master Littlejohn, it 
IB as well to know the meaning of this ancient ens- 

In the time of which I am speaking, the warriors 
went into battle clad in complete armour, which 
covered them from top to toe. On their head they 
wore iron caps, called belmela, with visors, whicji 
came down and protected the bee, so thai nothing 
could be seen of the comiteoance except the eyes 
peeping through bam of iron. You have seen such 
helmets in grandpapa's entrance-hail. But as it 
was necessary that a king, lord, or Imigbt^ ahonld 
be known to his foUawera in ^ttle, they adopted 
two ways of dietingnishing themselves. The one 
Ras by a crest, that is, a figure of some Mnd or 
other, SB a Hon, a wolf, a hand holding a sword, or 
some such decoration, which they wore on the top 
of the helmet, as we talk of a cock's comb being 
the crest of that bird. But, bewdes this mark of 
distincticai, these warriors were accustomed to paint 
emblematical fignres, sometimes of a very whimsi- 
cal kind, upon their shields. These emblems be- 
came general ; and at len^ no one was pcnnitted 
to bear any such armonal device, excepting he' 
either had right to csrty it by inheritance, or that 
sDch ri^t had heea ctniferred upon him by some 
sovereifp prince. To aseiune the crest or armorial 
emblems ot another man. was a high offence, and 
often m(»tally resented ; and to adopt armorial 
bearings for yooreetf, was punished as a misde- 
meanour by a peculiar coiirt, composed of men 
odied He^da, who gave their name to the science 
railed Heraldry. As men disused the wearing of 



armour, the original purpose of heraldry fell into 
neglect, but still persons of ancient descent remun- 
ed tenaoioDS of the armorial distinctions of theii 
anceelors ; and, as I told yon before, they are now 

painted on carriages, or placed above the prindp«l 
door of coontry-honsea, or frequently engraved on 
seals. But there is much leas attention paid to 
heraldry now than there was formerly, although 
the College ot Heralds still ejusts. 

Now, Willism King of Scotland having chosen 
for his armsrial bearing a Red Lion, rampaM (that 
is, standing on its hiod legs, as if it were going to 
climb,) be acquired the name of WiUiam the Lion. 
And this Rampant Lion still coustilutea the amu 
of Scotland, and the President of the Heralds' 
Court in that country, who is always a person ot 
bi^ rank, is called Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 

William, though a brave man, and though he bad 
a lion for his emblem, was unfortunate in war. In 
the year 1174, he invaded England, for the pur- 
pose of demanding and compeUing restoration of 
the portion ot Northuml>erland, which had been 
pOHBessed by his nnceetors. He himself, with a 
small body of men, lay in careless security near 
Alnwick, while his numerous, but barbarous and 
undisciphned army, were spread throughout the 
country, burning and destroying wherever they 
come. Some gallant Yorkshire barons marched 
to the aid of their neighbours of Northumberland. 
They assembled four hundred men-at-arms, azid 
made a forced march of twenty-four miles frooi 



Newcastle towards Alnwick, without being disoe- 

"-•- a thick mist fcO— they 

road~aiid some proposed 



vered. On the morning a thick n 



to turn back. " If you should all turn bach,'' aaid 
one of their leaders, named Bernard de Baliol, " I 
would go forward alone." ISw others adopted the 
same resolution, and, concealed by the mist, they 
rode forward towards Alnwick. In their way they 
suddenly encountered the Scottish King, at the 
head of a small party of only sixty men. William 
so little expected a sudden attack of this nature, 
that at first be thought the body of aavahy which 
ho saw advancing was a pert of his own army. 
When he was undeceived, he had too much of the 
lion about him to fear. " Now shall we see," he 
said, " which of us are good knights ;" and instantly 
charged the Yorkshire barons, with the handful of 
men who attended him. But sixty men-at-arms 
could make no impression on four hundred, and as 
the rest of William's army were too distant to give 
him asustance, he was, after defending himself 
with the utmost gallantry, unhorsed and made pri- 
soner. The Enghah immediately retieated with 
their royal captive, after this bold and BuceessM 
adventure. 'They carried William to Newcastle, 
and from that town to Northainpton, where he was 
conducted to the presence of Henry II., King of 
England, with his legs tied under his horse's belly, 
as if he had been a common malefactor or felon.' 

This waa a great abuse ot the advantage which 
fortone had given to Henry, and was in &ct more 
disgracefbl to himself than to bis prisoner. But 
the Ei^lish King's subsequent conduct was equally 
harsh and ungenerous. He woold not release his 
unfortunate cifitive nnUl he had agreed to do ho- 
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mage M Uie Kiog of Eng^uid, sot only for hia 
Eoglkh paeBBOeionB, but sbo for Scoduid, and all 
hia other daminionB. The SiMtdsh Parliament 
weT« bnntght to acquiesce in this treaty ; and thus, 
in order to recover the liberty of their King, they 
Bacrificed the independence of their country, which 
remained for a time subject (o the English claim 
of paramount sovereignty. This diahonourable 
treaty vaa nutde on ttw 8tb of December, 
1174. 

Thna the great uatioiial question of anpremacy 
WIS for a time abandtmed by the Snots ; but thu 
state of things did not last long. In 1139, Henry 
J I. died, and was sncceeded by bis aon, Richard 
the Fint, one of the moet remvkable men in 
English history. He was bo brave, that he was 
generally Imown by the name rf Cceur do Lion, 
that is, the Lion-hearted ; and he was ae generous 
as he was brave. Nothing was bo much at his 
heart, as what was then called the Hoty War, that 
is, a war imdertaken to drive the Saracens out of 
Palestine. For this he resolved to go to Palestine 
with a large army ; but it was Rrat neccEsary that 
he should place bia afbirs at home in such a con- 
diljon as might ecsure the quiet of hia dominions 
during bis absence upon the expedition. This 
point could not be accomplished without his making 
a solid peace with Scotland ; and in order to obtain 
it, King Richard leeolved to renounce the claim 
for homage, which had been extorted from William 
the Lien. By a charter, dated 5th December of 
the same year (1 169^ he restored to the King of 
Scots the castles of Berwiok and Roxburgh, and 
granted an acquittance to him of all obligations 
which Henry II. had extcrted from him in conse- 
qtience of Us captivity, reserving only Kchaid's 
title to such homage as was aBcientJy rendered by 
Malcolm CamnDt«. For this renunciation William 
paid ten thousand merks ; a sun which probably 
smated in fumiBfaing the expenses of Richard's 
expedition to Palestine. 

Thus was Scotland again restonid la &e digni^ 
cjf an independent nation, and her monarchs were 
declared liable only to the homage due for the 
Unds which the King of Scotiand held beyond the 
bouudoriea of his own kingdom, and within (hose 
of England. The period of Scottiiih subjection 
lasted only fifteen years. 

This generous behaviour of Ric^iwd of EngUnd 
was attended with such good effects, that it ahnoet 

CI an end to all wars and qoarr^ betwixt Eng- 
d and Scotland for more than a hundred yean, 
during which time, with one or two brief interrup- 
tions, the nations lived in great bannany togetiier. 
This was much to the happiness of both, and might 
in time have led to (heir becoming one people, for 
irtuch Nature, which placed them both in the Eame 
island, seemed to have designed them. Intercourse 
for die purpose of traffic became more frequent 
Some oj^ the Scottish and EngUsh tamihea farmed 
and friendships together, and several 
Fer^ lords and barons had lands both In Eng- 
id and SiHitland. All seemed to premise peace 
and tranquillity betwixt the two kingdoms, until a 
eouive of melajicbcdy aeeidents having nearly ex- 
tinguished the Soottisb royal Esmily, tempted the 
English monarch again to set up his unjust pre- 
lenaianB to be aovereign of Scotland, and gave 
frnuiiim to a series m naitt, fiercer and more , 






CHAPTER V. 

Aectnio* of Altxasder II. — Buming of tht BWtop 
o/Caiihnftt—Acannon o/AUxanderJlI^la- 
conua o/tie Dana, and BattU o/Larj/i. 

[12H— 1263.] 
WiLuiH TBE LioK died [at Stirling, in Decem- 
ber 1214,] and was succeeded hy his son, Alexander 
II., a youth in years, but remarkable for prudence 
and for Brmneas. In his days there was some war 
with England, as he espoused the cause of the dis- 
aRected baroiia, against King John. But no dtsas- 
troiut consequences baring arisen, the peace betwixt 
the two kingdoms was so eSbctually restored, that 
Henry III. of England, having occasion ta 



s French don 



nitled ti 



iers of his kingdom to Alexander 
Scotland, the prince who was most hkely to ha 
seized the opportunity of disturbing tilem. Alex- 
ander II. repaid with t^delity the great and honou 
able trust which his brother sovereign had imposed 

Relieved from the oares of an English war, Alex- 
ander endeavoured to civilize the savage manners 
of his own people. These vere disorderlj to a 
great degree. 

For example, oue Adam, Bishop of Cuthneae, 
proved extremelyrigorous in enforcing the demand 
of tithee, — the taa£ paH, that is, of the produc 
of the groimd, which Uie Church claimed for su; 
port of the clergy. The people of CaitliBess ac 
sembled to consider what shoidd be done in thi 
diletnma, when one uf them exclaimed, " Short rede, 
good rede, slay we the bishop ! " which meiuis, 
" Fen wcn^ are best, let us kill the bishop." 
They ran inatontiy to the bishop's house, asaaulted 
it with fiiry, set it on fire, and burned the prelat* 
olive in his own paUee. [i.d. 1222.] 

While this tragedy was going on, some of the 
bishop's servants applied for protection for their 
master to the Etu'l of Orkney and Caitfanen. 
This nobleman, who proliably favoured the con- 
spiiacy, answet^ hypocritkalty, that tlie bishop 
bod only to come to hun, and he would assure him 
of protectiou ; — as if it had been possible for the 
unhappy bishop to escape from his blaiing palace. 
and tlu'ough his raging enemies, asd (o muie hia 
way to the earl's reHdenoe. 

The tidings of this emd action *r«<e brought tc 
Alexander II. when he was i^ion a joomey to- 
wards England. He immediately turned back, 
marched into Caithness with an army, and pat to 
death four hundred i^ those who had beeo con> 
cemed in the murder <^ the bishop. The hard- 
hearted earl was soon afterwards slain, and hia 
castle bnmed, in revenge of that odious orime. 

By the prompt administratiDn of jnstioe, Alex- 
ander both becune obeyed and dreaded. He was 
a sovereign of consideru>le power, helomd both by 
English and ScotH. He had a bnlT« and oot ill- 
disciplined army ; but hia eav^y,wludi amoBnted 
only to a thausand sp«w%,wan not Toiy well 
mounted, and bore no prapinticn to wa hnadred 
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Albxandbk 1X1., that only in bis eighth your, 

suciweded lo Us fMber ia 1^49. Yet, when only 
I yeuB older, be went to York to meet vith the 
jliab King, and to mury bm daughter, tlie 
Princess Margaret. On this occaaioa Henry en- 
Jeaiouied to revive the old claim of homage which 
e insisted should be rendered to him by the boy- 
bndegroom for all hia dorainions. Alexander an- 
■werM, with wisdom beyond his yeaa, that be wia 
come to marry the Piincem of Edigland, and not to 
Cnat of afTairnof elate; and that ba could nol, and 
U'Ould no^ enter npon tbe subject proposed, with- 
uut advice of bia Parliament. 

Upon another oaasion, wbon visiting bis father- 
in-law at Loudon, Alenaoder made it a condition 
o! his joomey, that be should not be called upon 
u> discuss any state afTurs. In this, and on onier 
occasions, Alexander showed great willingnesa to 
be on good terms with Englanc^ qualified by a sin- 
cere neolutioD that be would not eacrilioe any part 
of the riglitB and independence of his own domi- 

Id the days of Alexandw 111. Scotland was 

threatened with a great danger, from tbe inniaion 
uf die Danes and the Norwegians. 1 have told 
^u before, that these northern people were at this 
me wont to scour the seas with tbeir vessels, and 
I malie descents and conquests where it suited 
them to settle. England had been at one time 
i:onqaered by them, and France had been compel- 
led lo yield up to them the fine provincee which, 
after their name, were called Normandy, The 
Scots, whoee country was at once poor and monn- 
lainous, bad hitierto held these rovers at deGoOce. 
liut in the year 1263, Haco, King of Norway, at 
[be bead irf' a powerful fleet and army, come to in- 
vade uid couqoer the kingdom «f Scotland. Alex- 
ander, on his part, lost no time in assembling a 
great army, and preparing for the defence of the 

— - -wbicii be wae zealously secended by 

I nobles. Tbey were not all, however, 
equally faithful, some of Uiem hod aocouraged the 
attempt of the invaders. 

On tbe tst of October, 1363, Uaco, having arri- 
ved on the western coast, commenced bostilittes by 
iiiaking himself master of the Islands of Bute and 
Arron, lying in tbe mouth of the frith of Clyde, 
and then appeiuvd widi his grmt navj off the vil- 
lage of Lau^ in Cunninghams. The Scots were 
in arms to defend the shore, but Haco disembarked 
a great part of hia tnofa, and obtuned some ad- 
vantagas over them. On the next day, more Scot- 
tiab troops having come up, tbe botda was renei^ 
with great fiiry. Alexander, fighting in person 
the bead of bis troopa, was wounded in tbe face 
by in arrow. Alexander, the Steward, a high 
officer in the Soottieb court, was killed. *" " '^ 



r Kiiw, one of tbe 
tbeir host. While 



tlie battle was still raging on shore, a fiirioos tem- 
pest arose, which drove the ships of the Danes and 
Norwegians from their anchorage ; many 
ehipwrraked on the coast, and tbe crews wei 
strayed by the Scots, when they attempted 
upon land. The soltUers, who had been c 
barked, lost erairagc, and retired before the Scots, 
who ware hourly reinforced by "" ' 



ooming from all quarters. It wm witii tb* OMnun 
difilanlty that Haco got th* remnant of bis sMittcnd 
forcee on board of such vessels a* remained. He 

retired to tbe Orkney Islands, and tlirae died, full 
of shame uid sorrow for the loss of his army, and 
the inglorious conclusion of hia formidable inva- 



The consequence of this vietoty was, that the 
King of the IsUnd of Man, who had been tribu- 
tary to Haco, now submitted biniBelf to the King 
of Scotland ; and negotiationB took place l>etwiit 
Alexander III. and Magnns, who had succeeded 
Haco in the throne of Norway, hy which the latter 
resigned to die King of Scotland 11266) all right to 
tbe islands on tbe western aide of Scotland, call^ 
the Hehridea. 

The traces of the battle of Largs, a victory of so 
much consequence to Scotland, are a^ to be found 
on the shorea where the battle was fought There 
ore visible great rucks and heaps of stones, beneath 
which lie interred the remains of the slam. Hu- 
man bones are fooud in great quantities, and also 
warlike ireapons, particularly axes, and swords, 
whidi being made of brass, remain loDgor uncon- 
sumed than if tbey had been of iron or steel like 
those now used. 

Thus you see, Maeter Littlgohn, that down to 
the period of which we speak, Scotland had been a 
powerful and victorious nation, mwntaining a more 
equal rank with England than could have been 
expected from tbe different wie and strength of the 
two kingdoms, and repelling by force of arms those 
NorAiem people who had so long been the terr<a 



CHAPTER VI. 

Peath of AUmndir III. — jlfurcnint o/ ilToruaji — 
ItUaregnam — Compeikori for the Crwm — Untr^ 
jxtlion of Edicard 1. of Ea^and. 
[1263—1296.] 

Sbviw Iringa of Scotland, oroittingone or two tem- 
porary occupants of the throne, had reigned in suc- 
oeseion, irfler Malcolm Caninore, the son of Duncan, 
who recovered tin kingdom from Macbeth. Their 
reigns occupied a period of nearly two hundred 
years. Some of them were very able men ; all of 
them were well-disposed, good sovereigns, and in- 
cbnedt« diecbarge their duty tflwardatbeir subjects. 
They made good laws ; and, considering the bar- 
barous and ignorant dmea ihsy hved in, they ap- 
pear to have been men as deserving of praise ea 
any race of kuigs who reigned in Europe during 
that period. Alexander, tbe third of that name, 
and trie last of these seven prinose, was on excellent 
sovereign. He married, as 1 told you in the Last 
eliaptor, Mai^sret, daughter of Henry 111. of Eng- 
land ; but unhappily a)l the children mio wer* born 
of that marriage died before their father. After 
tbe death of Queen Margaret, Alexander married 
another wife ; but he did not Uve to have any fa 
mily by her. As he was riding in {he duak of the 
evening, along the sea-coast of Fife, betwixt Burnt 
island and Kingbom, be approached 
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Ibr^-two veus siuce AtexuideF's death, yatthe 

pMple of Uie counCry still point out the very epot 
wbmv it happened, and which ia ojled the King's 
Ciag. The VBry melancholy cooBeqnence* which 
IbUowed Alexander'a dectsase, made the majiner of 
it loDg reioembered. A soi-t c^ elegy is bIbo pre- 
serred, in which hie virtues, and toe miafortunee 
tlut followed his death, are reoorded. It ie the old- 
est Bpecimen of the S<K>tli8fa laugoage which is 
known to moain in existence ; but as you would 
not understand it, I am obliged to Alter it a lit- 






"WhtnAluHidtr 



Thai placed 1) in peipluitx i~ 

Another legend uys, th&t a wise man who ia 
called Thomaa the Rhymer, and about whom many 
Btoriea are laid, had said to a great Scotliah noble- 
man, c&lled the Earl of Maivh, that the Bixteenth 
day of March should be the stormiest day that erec 
was witneeeed io Sootlaad. The day came, and 
was remarkably clev, mild, and temperate. But 
while theywere all laugluDe at Thomas the lUiymer 
OD account of his false propbeoy, an exweee brought 
the news of tk king's dentil. " There," swd 
Thomas, " that is the stonn which I meant ; and 
thera was never tempest which will bring more ill 
luck to Scotland." This story may very pcadbly 
be fulae ; but the general behef in it serves to dlow, 
that the death of Alenuider the Third was looked 
upon u an event of Che moet threatening and cala- 
mitous nature. 

The full consequences of t^e evil were not viable 
at first ; for, although all Alexander's chlldrai had, 
as we have already said, died before liim, yet one 
of them, who had been roamed to Eric, King of 
Norway, had left a daughter named Margaret, upon 
whom, aa tjie grand-dtraghter and neareet heir of 
thedeceased prince, the crownof Scotland devolved. 
The young princess, called by our historiana the 
Maid of Norway, was reeiding at her father's 

While tJie erown of Scotland thus pnned to a 
young girl, the King of England began to emsider 
by what means be oould so avail himself of circum- 
stance^ aa to unite it vith his own. Tliia king was 
Edward, called the first, because be was the Srst 
of the Norman line of princee so named. He waa 
a very brave man, and a good soldier, — wise, skil- 
ful, and prudent, but unhappily very ambitions, and 
desirous of extending his royal authority, without 
earing much whether he did so by right means or 
by tluse which were nnjust. And sluiou^ it is a 
great sin to covetthat which doeanot belong to you, 
and a still greater to endeavour to poeseas yourself 
of it by any onfairproctices, yet his desire of adding 
the kingdom of Scotland to that of England was so 
great, that Edward was unable to resist it 

The mode by which the English King at first 
endeavoured to accompliih his object was a very 



He propueea d luarruige betwixt the 
iden at Norway, the young Queen of Scotland, 
and his own eldest aon, called Edward, after hba- 
self. A treaty was entered into for this jiurpose ; 
and had the marriage been effected, and been fol- 
lowed by children, the union of England and Scot- 
land might have taken place more than three hun- 
dred years sooner Chan it did, and an immesaurable 
quantity of money and bloodshed wcutd probably 
have been savei But it was not the will c' 
Heaven that this desirable union should be aceom 
pHshed till many Img years of war and distreea had 
afBieted both these nations. The young Queen of 
Scotland sickened and died, and the treaty for the 
marriage was ended with her life.' 

The kingdom of Scotland was troubled, and its 
inhabitants sunk into despair, at llie death of their 
young princees. There was not any descendant of 
Alexander III. TemainiogfWho could be considered 
as his direct and ondeniabis hdr : and many of the 
great noblea, who were more or less distantly re- 
lated Co the royal fiunily, prepared each of them tt 
assert a right to ttie crown, bf^an to assemble forces 
and form parties, and threatened tlie country with 
a civil war, which is the greatest of ^ roisfortunes. 
The numiwr of persons who set up claims to the 
crown,waB no fewer thaii twrive, all of them form- 
ing pretensions on some relationship, i 



if them powerful, J 
number of their followers ; and, if they should dis- 
pute the quesdon of ri^t by the swOrd, it was evi- 
dent that Che whole country woald be at war fcotn 
one sea Co Che oCher. 

To prevent this great dilenuna, it is swd (he 
Scottish nobility rcsilved to submit the queetii^ 
respecting the sneeesHon of their Idngdora to ~ ' 
ward I. of England, who was one of the n 
prinoas of his time, and to request of Mm to settle, 
as umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne 
of Scotland had best right to be preferred to the 
othere. The people of Scotland sm said to have 
sent ambasaadon lo Edward, to request his 
ference as judge ; but he had already determined 
to regulate Che succession of the kingdom, not aa 
a mere umpire, having no anlhoiity bat fniin tho 
desire of the portieB, but as himself a person prin' 
cipally concerned ; and for this purpose he reeolved 
to revive tlie old pretext of his having right to (hp 
feudal sovereignty of Scotland, which, as we have 
before seen, bad been deliberately renounoed by 
hisgenerous predecessor Bichard I. 

With this secret and unjust purpose, Edward of 
England summoned the nobility and clei^ of Scot- 
land to meet him at the castle of Noriuun, a large 
and stnmg fuiLiun^ which stand " " " ' 

side of the Tweed, on the line 
divides En^and tnim Scotland. They met thero 
on the loth Hay, 1291, and were presented td ' 
King of England, who received them in great state, 
Burroimded by the high officers of his court. He 
was a very handsome man, and so toil, that he w 
popularly known by the name of Longshanka, that 
is, long legs. Ibe Jastidary o( Engbnd then ii 
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formail the nobility and olergy of ScotlAnd, in King 
Edw&rd'a name, dut before be could proceed Co 
[feeiile who should ba the vasHal King of Scotland, 
la neceaary that they ehould acluiDWledge the 

JotT ■ ■ " 

^Tereign 

Tba nobles and diuTchmen of ScotUnd were 
Borpriaed to hear the King of England propose a 
clsim whii^ had never been admitted, except for 
B ah(»t time, in crdar to procure the freedom of 
King William the Lion, and which had been after- 
wards rraionBoed for ever by Richard I. They 
refused to give any answer nntil they sboold con- 
sult togeUier by themselves. " By St. EdwardI" 
said the King, " whwe crown I wear, I will make 
Cood my just rights, or perish in the attempt 1 " 
He then dlnmiinrrt the assembly, iJlowing the Scots 
a delay of three weeks, however, to accede to his 

The Scottish nobility being thus made aware of 
King Edward's selfish and ambitionB dengns, ought 
to hive assembled their forces tt^ether, and de- 
clared that the; would defend the rights and inde- 
pendence of dieir oomitry. But th^ were mnch 
divided amoog tbemselreB, and without any leader ; 
and the competilon who laid claim to the crown, 
were meanrsraiited enoagh to desire to make &- 
TOUT with King Edwar£ in expeotaticn that he 
woold laise to toe throne him whom he should And 
most willing to subet^be to hi* own claims of para- 

Aceordingly, tiie second assembly of the &cot~ 
tish natality and dargy took place without an; one 
having dared tu state any objection to what the 
King of England propoeed, however nnraasonable 
they knew his pretensions to be. They were as- 
sembled in a la^ open plain, mlled Upsettlington, 
oppoait* to the castle of Nor^iam, but on the north- 
em or Scottish side of the river. The ChaneellOT 
of England then demanded of snch of the candi- 
dates as were present, whether they acknowledged 
the King of England as Lord Paramount of Soit' 
land, and whether they were willing to receive and 
liold the crown of Scotland, as aww^ed by Edward 
They all answered that they 
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unworthy 

pendenoe of their camtry, which had 

and so bnively defended. 

Upon examining the elaims of the candidates, 
the right of fmrrnmrinn to the thnme of Scotland 
was found to lie dilafly betwixt Robert Bmce, the 
Lord of AnnHidal^ and John Balitd, who was the 
Lord (^ OaUowaj. Both were great and power- 
(al barons ; botli were of Norman descent, and had 
fpvat aetates in England as well as Scotland ) last- 
Ij, both were destxnded from the Seottish royal 
family, and eadi by a danghtcr of David, Earl of 
Hnntingdon, brother of William the Lion. Edward, 
upon doe conmdaralion, declared Baliol to be King 
of Scotland, as being sou of Margaret, the eldest iJ 
But he declared that the kingdom 



nefy 



I, King Edward began to sh^w 
not his purpose to be satisfied 



to BaJiol that it was not his purpose to be satisfied 
with B bare acknowledgment of his right of sove- 
reignty, but that he was determined to exercise it 
wi& severity on every poerable occadon. He did 
this, no doubt, on parpoee to provoke the depen- 
dent King to some act of resistance, which should 
cive him a pretext for depriving him of the king- 
dom altogether as a disobedient Bubject, and taking 

raster of lord paramount. The King of England, 
therefore, encouraged the Scottish subjects to ap- 
peal from the courts of Baliol to his own ; and as 
Baliol declined making appearance in the English 
tribunals, or answering time for the sentences 
which he had pronoimced in bis capadty of King 
of Scotland, Edward insisted apon having posses- 
sion of three [ninclpal ftntressea of Scotland — Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh. 

Bahol surrendered, or at Inst agreed to Bin>reii- 
der, these castles ; but the people murmured against 
this base compliance, and Bahol himself, perceiv- 
ing that it was Edward's intenUon gradually to 
destroy his power, was stung at once with shame 
and fe^, and, entering into a league with France, 
raised a great srmy, for the purpose of invading 
^i^and, the dominions of the prince whom he had 
BO lately acknowledged his lord paramount, or sove- 
reign. At the same time he sent a letter to Ed- 
ward, formally lenooucing his dependence upon 
him.' Edward replied, in Norman French, " Ua ! 
— dares this idiot commit such folly I Sitice he 
wiH not attend on ufi, aa is his duty, we will go to 

The King of England accordingly assembled a 
powerful army, amongst which came Bruce, who 
had formerly contended for the crown of Sontland 
with Baliol, and who now hoped to gun it upon his 
forfeiture. Edward defeated the Scot- 
tiah army m a great battle near Dun- **'{'s^"' 
bar, and Baliol, who appears to have 
been a mean-spirited man, gave up the contest. 
He came before Edward in thu castle of Roxburgh, 
and tliere made a meet humiliating submission. He 
appeared in a mean drecB, without sword, royal 
robes, or arms of any kind, and bearing in his huid 
a wMte wand. He there confessed, that through 
bad coonsel and folly he had rebelled agunst his 
liege lord, and, in atimement, ha resigned the Mng- 
dom of Scotland, vrith the inhabitants, and all right 
which he poeseased to their obedieirce and-duty, to 
thfflr liege lord King Edward. He was then per- 
mitted to retire uninjured. 

Baliol being thus removed, Bruce expressed his 
hopes (4 being allowed to supply his place, as tri- 
butary or dependent King of Siwtlaiid. But Ed- 
ward answei«d him sternly, " Have we nothing, 
think you, to do, but to conquer kingdoms for youl" 
By which wmia (he F.n glljih King plainly expres- 
sed, that he intended to keep Scotland to himself { 
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uid he proceedod to lake Kuch 
his purpou still more evidenl- 

fidw&rd nuuidied through Scotland &t llie head 
of b povorful mnayf compeUuig nU ranks of people 
to fiubioit to hint- He romoved to London me re- 
cords of the kingdom of Scotland, and was at the 
pains to transpoit to the Abbey Church M Weat- 
mioster a great atone, upon which it had been the 
national cnatom tu place the King of Scotland when 
he was crowned fur the firat time. He did this to 
show that he woa absolute master of Scotland, and 
that the conntrj was in fatore to have no other 

of England. The stone is still preserved, and to 
this day the King's throne is placed upon it at the 
time when he is cromied.' Last of all. King Ed- 
word placed the government of Scotland in the 
liands of John de warenne, Earl of Surrey, a brave 
nobleman ; of Hugh Creeaingham, a clergyman, 
whom he named cMef treasnrer ; and of William 
Ormeaby, whom he appointed the chief judge of 
the kingdom. He placed EngUsh soldiera in all 
the castled and atFongholds of Scotland, trixo die 
one end of the kingdom to the other ; wid not 
trualing the Scots themselves, he appointed Eng- 
lish governors in meet of the provincea of Che king- 

We may here remark, my dear child, that a 
little before he thus subdued Scotland, this same 
Edward 1. had mode conquest of Walea, that 
mountainous part of the island of Britain into 
which tJie Britons hod retreated from the Saxons, 
and where, until the reign of this artful and ambi- 
tious prince, they had been able to inainlwn their 
independence. In Bubdiiing Wales, Edward had 
aotsd OS treadierously, and more cruelly, than b« 
had done in Scotland ; sinoe be had hanged the 
last Prince of Wales, when he become his prisoner, 
for no other crime than because he defended his 
ooontry against the English, who had no right to 
it Perhaps Edward thought to himself, that, hy 
uniting the whole island of Britain under one king 
and one goTsmment, he would do so much good by 
preventing fiitore vara, as might be bn excuse for 
the brce and fraud which he made use of to bring 
about hii purpoie. But, my dear child, God, who 
seas into our hearts, will not bieee thoea meaauree 
whish are wicked in themselves, because they are 
used under a pretence of bringing about that which 
is good. We must not do evil even that good may 
come of it ; and the happy prospect that England 
and Scotland would be united under one govern- 
ment, was so far from being brought nearer by 
Edward's nnprincipLed usurpation, diat the liatred 
and Tiolence of national anbpathy which arose he- 
twiit the (dater countries, removed to a distance, 
almost incalculable, the prospect of their becoming 
one people, for which nature seemed to deeign 




CHAPTER VH. 

The Story of Sir WaiioM WaOjcd. 
[1296—1305.-) 

I TOLD you, my dear Hugh, that Edward '. of 
England had reduced Scotland almcet entirely to 
the condition of a conquered country, although he 
had obtained possession of the kingdom lees by his 
Insvery, than by cunningly taking advantage of 
the dilutes and divisiona that followed amongst 
the Soots themaeliea after the deoih of Alexander 
IIL 

The English, however, had in point of ttti ob- 
tained poesessioQ of the country, and govemed 
it with much rigour. The Lord High Justice 
Ormeeby called all men to account, who would not 
take the oath of allegiance to King Edward. Many 
of the Scots refused this, as what the English King 
had no right to demand from them. Sudi persons 
were called into the courts of justice, fined, de- 
prived of tiieir eetates, and otherwise Beverely 
punished. Then Hugh CressiD^iam, the English 
Treoaorer, tormented the Scottub nation, by col- 
lecting money from them under various prHexte. 
The Scots were always a poor people, and their 
native kings had treated theta with much kind- 
ness, and seldom required them to pay any taxes. 
They were, therefore, extremely enn^ed at find- 
ing themselves obliged to pay to the EngUsh treik. 
surer much larger sums of money than their own 
good kings bad ever demanded (mm tfaem ; and 
they becsJDe eioeedingly dissatisfied. 

Betades these modes of opprassion, the English 
soldiers, who, 1 lold you, bad be(« placed in garri- 
son in the different castles of Scotland, thought 
themselves masters of the country, trskted tlie 
Scots with great contempt, took from them by main 
foroe whatever they had a Amcy to, and if the 
owners offered to resist^ abused them, beat and 
wounded and lometimes killed them ; for which 
aets of violence the fi^lish cfficeia did not check 
or punish their sotdien. Soothmd was, therefore, 
in great diatrees, and tlie inhabitants, exceedingly 
enraged, only wanted some leader to command 
them, to rise up in a body against the English oi 
Soiitlitm men, as they called tbem, aad reeove: 
the hberty and independenoe of their country, 
which had been destroyed by Edward the First 

Such a leader aroee in the paretv of Wiluih 
Wallace, vhoee name is still so often mentioned ' 
in Scotland, it is a great pity we do not know ' 
exBotly the hiUory of this Ivave toan ; for at the 
time when be lived, every one waa so busy fighting, 
that there was no person to write down the history 
of what took place ; and afterwards, when there 
was more leisure for composition, the tmtba that 
were collected were greatly mingled with &lse' 
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)iood. What I ahall ioU you of him, is generally 
believ«d to be tru«. 

William WsUase wM none of Che liigh noblea of 
Scotlaud^ but Ihe son of ■privnte gentleman, called 
WoUaoe of Ellenlie,' is RenfrewBhire, near Pain- 
He was v«ry tal) and handsome, and one of 
Che strongest and bravest men that ever lived. He 
had a very fine countenance, with a quantity of fair 
hair, and was particularly dexterous in the use of 
\ll weapons which were then employed in battle. 
Wallace, like all Scotamen of high spirit had looked 
with great indignation open the usurpation of the 
emwn by Edward, and upon the insolenoes which 
the English Boldiera committed on his conntrjmen. 
It is said, that when he was very young, he went 
a-fbdiins for sport in the river of Irvine, near Ayr. 
He had caoght a good many tronta, which were 
carried by a boy, who attended him with a flahing- 
baskel, aa is usual with anglers. Two or three 
Eogli^ Boldiers, who belonged to the garrison of 
, came np to Wallace, and in^sled, with their 
1 inaolenee, <m taking the fish from (he boy. 
Wallace waa contented to allow them a part of the 
tnmta, but he refused to part with the whole bas- 
ketful. The Boldien insieled, and from words came 
o blows. Wallace had no better weapon than the 
butrend of bis fishing-rod ; but he struck the fore- 
moot of the Englishmen so hard under the ear with 
it, that he kiiled him en the spot ; and getting pos- 
ion of the slwn man's sword, he fought with so 
h fury that he put the others to flight, and 
brought home bis iisii safe and sound.* The Eng- 
lish governor of Ayr sought for him, to ponlsh him 
with death for this action ; but Wallace lay con- 
cealed among the hills and great woods till the mat- 
ivas forgotten, and then appeared in another 
part of the oonntry. He is said to have bad other 
adventures of the same kind, in which he gallantly 
defended himself, sometimes when alone, sometimes 
with very few companions, against superior nom- 
bera of the English, until at last his name became 
generally known as a lerror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally riung 
n arms, is believed to have happened in the town 
of Lanark. Wallace waa at this time married to 
a lady of that {ilacs, and residing there with his 
wife. It chanced, aa he walked in the market- 
place, dressed in a green garment, with a rich dag- 
ger by his fflde, that an Englishman came up and in- 
sulted him OD account of hia &iory, saying, a Scots- 
bad no business to wear so gay a dress, or carry 
oidsame a weapon. It soon came to a quarrel, 
I many former occasiiKis ; and Wallace, having 
killed the Bnglisbman, fled to his own house, whii£ 
was speedily assaulted by all the English soldieia. 
While they were endeavouring to force their way 
tn at the tront of the houee, Wallace escaped hy a 
back-door, and got in safety to a rugged and rocky 
' in, near Lanark, called the Canland-craes, all 
•ered with bushes and trees, and full of high pre- 
cipioee, where he knew be ahould be safe troia the 



pursuit of the English soldiers.' In tbe mean time, 
the governor of Lanarlc, whoee name was Hazel- 
rigg, burned Wallace's hooie, and put his wife and 
servants to death ; and by committing thia cruelty 
increased to the hiehest pitch, as yon may well i>e- 
lieve, the hatred which the champion had always 
borne against the English usurper. Hazelrigg also 
proolaimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a reward 
to any one who should bring him to an F.Tigll»h gar- 
rison, alive or dead. 

On the other hand,' Wallace soon coUected a 
body of men, outlawed like himself, or willing to 
become so, rather than any longer endure the op- 
presaon of the Engli^ One of his earliest eipo' 
ditions was directed against Hazelrin, whom he 
killed, and tlius avenged the death of lua wife. He 
fought skirmishes with the soldieifi who were sent 
against him , and often defeated them ; and in time 
became so well known and so formidable, that mul- 
titudes began to resort to his standard, until at 
length he was at the head of a considerable army, 
with which he proposed to restore his country to 
independence. 

About this time is said to have taken place a 
memorable event, which the Scottish people called 
the Bonn of Ayr. It is aUeged that the English 
governor of Ayr had invited the greater part of 
the Scottish nobihty and gentry in the western 
parts, to meet him at some lu-ge building called 
the bama of Ayr, for the purpose of &iendly con- 
ference upon &e affairs of die nation. But the 
English earl entertained the treacherons purpose 
of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The 
Euglisb Boldiera had halters with running nooses 
ready prepared, and hung upon the beams which 
supported the roof ; and as the Scottish gentlemen 
were admitted by two and two at a time, the nooees 
were thrown over their heads, and they were pulled 
up by the neck, and thus hanged or strangled to 
death. Among those who were slain in this base 
and treacherouB manner, was, it is said, Sir Regi- 
nald Crawford, SJieriff of the county of Ayr, and 
nncle to WiUiam Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had be&lleo, he 
was dreadfiilly emraged, and collecting his mm in 
a wood near the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
revenged on the authors of thia great crime. The 
English in the mean while made much feasting, 
and when they had eaten and drunk plentifiUly, 
they lay down to sleep in the same large bams* in 
which they had mur&red the Scottiah gentlemen. 
But Wallace, learning that they kept no guud or 
watch, oot suspecting there were any enemies so 
near Uiem, directed a woman, who knew the place, 
to mark with chalk the doora of the lodgings where 
the Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, 
who, with strong ropes, made all the doors bo fast 
on the outside, that those within could not open 
them. On the outside the Scots had prepared heaps 
of straw, to which they set fire, and the bams of 
Ayr, being themselves made at wood, were soon 
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burnicg lu a bright fUme. Then tile EDglish were 
awakoied. Mid eiul«BvouRd to get out to bbtc their 
lives. But the doom, » I told jaa, were secured 
on the ouMde, and botind fast with ropes ; and, 
besides, the blazing houses were surrounded by the 
Scots, who forced Uiose who gat out to run back 
into die &re, or else put them to death on the spot ; 
and thus gre&t numt^ts periBhed misemblj. Many 
of the English were lodged in ft convent, but they 
lud no better fortune tb&n the others ; for the prior 
at the convent caused oil the friars to arm tJiem- 
selves, and attacking tbs Engliah guests, they put 
most of them to the sword. This was called the 
" Friar of Ayr'a BleBSUig." We cannot tel! if this 
story of the Barvi of Ayr be exactly truo ; bnt it 
19 probable there is some foundation for it, as it ia 
amversally believed in that countrr. 

Thni Wallace's party grew daily sbvnger and 
stronger, and many of the Scottish nobles joined 
with him. Among the«e were Sir William Douglas, 
the Lord of Douglas-dale, and the head of a Great 
fiunily often mentioBcd in Scottish history. There 
was also Sir John the Grahanie, who became Wal- 
lace's bosom friend and greatest confidant. Many 
of these great noblemen, however, deserted the 
cause of Oie country on the approadi of John do 
Warenno, Earl of Surrey, the Engliah governor, 
at the head of a nmneroiis and well-appointed army. 
They thouFht that Wallace would be unable to 
withstand the attack of so many disciplined soldiers, 
nnd hastened to submit themselves to the English, 
for fear of losing their estates. Wallace, however, 
ronuuned UDdiamayed, and at the head of a con^- 
derable army. He had talien up his camp upon 
the northern »de of the river Forth, Dear the town 
of Stirling. The river was there crossed by a long 
wooden bridge, about a mile above the spot where 
the present bridge is situated. 

The English general approached the banks of the 
river on ^e southern ride. He sent two clergymen 
to offer a pardon to Wallace and his followers, on 
condition that they should lay down their arms. 
But such was not the purpose of the high-minded 
champion of Scotland. 

" Go back to Warenne," Buii Wallace, " and tell 
him we value not the pardon of the King of Eng- 
land. We are not here for tJie purpoee of beating 
of peace, but of abiding battle, and restoring free- 
dom to our country. Let the English come on ; — 
we defy them to their very beards I " 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, 
called louSy to be led to the attach. Their leader. 
Sir Richard Lundin, a Scottish hnighc, who had 
gone over to the enemy at Irvine, hesitated, for he 
was a skilful soldier, and ha saw that, to approach 
the Scottish army, bis troops must pass over the 
long, narrow wooden bridge ; so that those who 
should get over first might be attacked by Wallace 
with all his forces, before those who remained be- 
hind could poflsibly come to their assistance. He 
tiierefore indinad to delay the battie. But Cress- 
ingham, the treasurer, who was ignorant and pre- 
sumptnoos, innsted that it was tJieir duty to fight, 
tnd put an end to the war at once ; and Lundin 
gave way to his opinion, although Crefidngham, 
b«ng a ehuTchman, could not be so good a judge 
of what was fitting aa he himself, an experienced 

The English army began to cross the bridge. 



Cremin^iam kkding the van, or foremost diviidoD 
of Ibe army ; for, in those militaTy days, even cler- 
gymen wore annouT and fought in battle. Thai 
took place which ^ Richard Lundin had foreseen. 
Wallace snflbred a counderable part of the English 
army to pass the bridge, without offering any oppo- 
sition ; but wb^ about one-half wei« over, and the 
briitee was crowded with tiiose who were fallow- 
ing, he chained those who had crossed with hia 
whole strength, slew a very great number, and 
drove the rest into the river Forth, where the 
greater part were drowned. The remainder of 
the Engliah army, who were left on the southern 
bank ol the river, fled in great confiiaion, having 
first set fire to the wooden bridge, that the Scots 
might not puniue them. Cresaingham was killed 
in the very begimiing of the battle ; and the Scots 
detested liim so much, that they flayed the skin 
from hia dead body, and kept pieces of it, in me- 
Tnory of the revenge they had taken upon the 
English treasurer. Some say they made saddle- 
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to have been a dishonourable thing of the Scots to 
insult thus the dead body of then: enemy, and 
shows that they most have been then a ferocious 
and barbarous people. 

The remuns of Sumy's great army fled ovt ol 
Scotland after this defeat ; and the Scots, ^^ 
taking arms on all mdes, attacked the un^^ 
castles in which the English soldiers 
continued to shelter themselves, and took most ol 
them by force or stratagem. Many wonderful 
stories are told of WaUace's exploits on these oc- 
ca^ons ; some of which ore no doubt true, white 
others are either invented, or very much exag- 
gerated. It seems certain, however, that he de- 
feated the English in several combata, chased them 
almort entjrely out of Scotland, regained the towi 
and castles of which they had possessed themsclve 
and recovered for a time the complete freedom i 
the country. He even marched into England, and 
laid Cumberland and Northumberland waste, where 
the Scottish soldiers, in revenge for the n 
which the English had done in their countr 
mitted great CTuetties. Wallace did not approve 
of their killing the people who were not in am 
and he endeavoured to protect the clei^ymen ai 
others, who were not able to defend Uiemselves. 
" Remain with me," he said to the priests of Hex- 
ham, a large town in Northumberland, " for ' 



Wallace received no pay, because he had no money 
to give them ; and that waa one great reason why 
he could not keep them under restraint, or prevent 
their doing much harm to the defenceless country 
people. He remained in England more than three 
weeka, and did a great deal of mischief to tlxe 
country. 

Indeed, it appears, that, though Wallace disap- 
proved of staying priests, women, and ehildt«ii, he 
partook of Che ferocity [^ the times ao much, as M 
put to death without quarter all whom he found in 
arms. In the north of Scotland^ the English had 
placed a garrison in the strong ci^e of Dnunottar, 
which, built on a large and predmtaus rock, over- 
hangs the raging sea. Though the place is almost 
inaccessible, Wallace and bht t(dh>««M bond theii 
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rauTuon 
the church or duqwl, vhidT 
built CD the Tery vene of the precipice. This d 
not Bare (hem, for Wallace cuued the church 
bo Bet on fire. The terrified garrinn, involTed 
the flames, ran lome at them upon die points of 
ths ScotliBh iwords, vhile others threw themselves 
frum the pi«ei[uce into the sea, and swam along; to 
the aliSk, where they hung like sea-fowl, Ecrcaming 
in rain for mercy and aHutajioe. 

The tollowen of Wallace were frightened at this 
dretLdfal eceae, aod blling □□ their knees before 
the prieste who chsJiccd to ba in the army, they 
asked fbi^renesB for having cranmitUd so much 
slanghter, within the limits of a church dedicated 
to the service of God. But Wallace hnd so deep 
a Eense of the injuries which ths En^isb had done 
to his eoontry, that he only laughed at ths cent 
Lion of his soldiers — " I will abeotre yon all, u 
self," be said. " Are yon Scottish soldiers, and 
you repent for a trifle like this, which is not half 
>Ttiat uie invaders denrvsd at our hands I " " 
deep-seated was Wallace's reeling of national 
sentment, that it seems to have overcome, in such 
instances, the scmpleB of a temper which was ui 
rally humane. 

Edward L wss in Flanders whrai all these evi 
took place. You may suppose he was very angry 
when he learned that Scouand, which he thought 
comfdelely subdued, had risen into a great ~ 
rection against bim, defeated his armies, killed hie 
treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their country, 
uid invaded England with a great force. He came 
back from Flanders in a mighty rage, and deter- 
mined not to leave that rebellious country until it 
was finally conquered ; for which purpose he u- 
sembled a very fine army, and marehed into Scot- 



In the mesn time the Scuta prepared to defend 
thomselves, and chose Wallace to be Oovemor, 
or Protector of the kingdom, hecsuse they had no 
King at the time. He wu now tilled Sir Wilhuu 
Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the Scottiah 
nation. Bat although Wallace, as we have seen, 
wsa the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, 
and therefore the most fit to be placed in cpnmutnd 
iLt this critical period, when the King of England 
was coming agunst ^em with such great forces, 
yet the noblea of Scotland envied bim this import- 
ant situation, because ho was not a man bom in 
high rank, or enjoying a large estate. So great 
tvas their jealousy of Sir William Wallace, that 
many of these great barons did not seem very will- 
ing to bring forward their forces, or fight against 
the Englirfi, because they would not have a man 
of infenoT condition to be genoraL. This was base 
and mean conduct, and it was attended with great 
disasters to Scotland.' ¥et, notwithstanding this 
unwillingness of the great nobihty to support bim, 
Wallace assembled a large army ; for the middling, 
but espeoially the lower clasBes, were very much 
ittacbed to ium. He marched boldly against the 
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had a very large body of the finest cavalry in tht 
world, Normans and Enelieh, all clothed in com- 
plete armour. He had also the oebibrated archers 
of England, each of whom was said to carry twelve 
Scotsmen's Uvcb under his girdle ; because every 
archer had twelve arrows stuck in his belt, and 
was expected to kill a man with every arrow. 

The Scots had some good archers from the Fo- 
rest of Ettriek, who fought nndar command of Sir 
John Stewart of Bonkill ; but they ware not nearly 
equal in number to the English. The greater part 
of the Scottish army were on foot, armed with long 
flpeare ; they were placed thick and close together, 
and laid all their spears so close, point over point, 
that it seemed as difficult to break throng tbem, 
as through the wall of a strong castie. When the 
two armies were drawn up &cing each other, 
Wallace said to liis soldiers, " I have brought you 
to the ring, let me see how you can dance ; mean- 
ing, I have brought you to the dedaive field ol 
battle, let me see how bravely you can fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, 
though he saw the close ranks, and undaunted ap- 
pearance, of tHe Scottish infantry, resolved never- 
theless to try whether he could not ride them down 
with his fine cavalry. He therefore gave his horse- 
men orders to advance. They charged accordingi}', 
at full gallop. It must have been a terrible tlung 
to have seen these fine horses riding as hard as 
they could against the lone Unces, which were held 
out by the Scots to keep them back ; and a dread- 
ful cry arose when they came against each other. 

The first hne of cavalry was commanded by the 
Earl Marshal of Engluid, whose progress was 
checked by a morass. The second line of Englidi 
horse was commanded by Antony Beck, the Bishop 
of Durham, who, nevertheless, wore armour, and 
fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the 
morass ; but when be saw the deep and firm order 
of the Scots, his heart failed, and he proposed to 
'~' " Iph Basset of Drayton, who commanded 
um, to holt till Edirard himself brought up 
irve. " Go say your mass, bishop," answer- 
set contemptuously, and advani»d at fUl 
gallini with the second line. However, the Scots 
stood fludr ground with thnr Itnig spears ; many of 
the foremost of the English horses were thrown 
down, and the riden were killed as they lay roll- 
ing, unable to rise, owing to tho weight of their 
heavy armour. But the Scottish hoise did not 
come to the assistance of their infantry, but on the 
contrary, fled away from the battle. It is supposed 
that this wsH owing to the treachery or ill-will of 
ability, who were jealous of Wallaoe. But it 
be considered that the Scottish cavalry were 
D number; and that thev had much worse 
, and weaker horses than ^eir enemies. The 
English cavalry attempted again and again to dis- 

CB the deep and sohd ranks in wbich Wallace 
stationed his foot soldiers. But they v>ere re- 
peatedly beaten off with loss, nor could Uiey make 
their way throng that wood oT spears, as it is 
called by one of uie English historians. King Ed- 
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ward then oonunanded liis arcliera to idvuice ; and 
these appFoaching within arrow-shot of the Scottish 
rankBf poured □□ Uiem such clofie and dreadful 
Tolleya of arrows, that it was impoBsible to Bustaiu 
the discharge. It happened at the sanie time, that 
Sit John Stewart was kiUed by a &11 from his 
hor» ; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, whom 
be was bringing forward to oppose those of King 
Edward, were Blain in great numbers around him. 
Tbeir bodies were afterwards diBtinguished among 
the slain, as being the tallest and huidsomest men 
of tbe army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into 
some degree of confusion, by the Iohh of those who 
were Blam by the arrowe of the English, the heavy 
cavalry of Edward again charged wich more auo 
cess than formerly, and broke through the lanka, 
which werealready disordered. Sir John Grahame, 
Wallace's great friend and companion, waa gloin, 
with many other brave soldiera ; and the Scots, 
having lost a very great number of men, were at 
length obliged to lake to flighL 

This fata! battle was fought upon 22d July, 1398. 
Sir John the Graiiajae hes buried in Ihe church- 
yard of Falkirk, A tombstone was laid over him, 
which has been three times renewed since his 
death. The inscription bears, " That Sir John the 
Grahame, equally remarkable for wisdom and cou- 
rage, and the fai^fui friend of Wallace, being slain 
in battle by t!ic English, lies buried in this place." ' 
A large oak-tree in the adjoining forest was long 
shown as marking the spot where Wallace slept 
before the battle, or, as others said, in which he 
hid himself after the defeat. Nearly forty years 
ago Grandp^ta saw some of its roots ; but the body 
of the tree wsa even then entirely decayed, and 
there is not now, and has not been for many years, 
the least vestige of it to be seen. 

After tMa fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William 
Wallace seems to hare resigned his office of Gio- 
vemor of Scotland. Sever^ nobles were named 
guardians in his place, and continued to make re- 
aistance to the English armies ; and they gained 
some advantages, particularly near Roehn, where a 
body of Scots, commanded by John Gimyn of Bade- 
noch, who was one of the guardians of tbe kingdom, 
and another distinguished commander, called Simon 
Eraser, defeated three armies, or detaohments of 
English in one day. 

Nevertheless, the King of England possen^ so 
much wealth, and so many means of raising soldiers, 
that he sent army after army into the poov op- 
pressed country of Sootland, and ubhged all its 
nobles and great men, one after another, to submit 
themselves once more to his yoke. Sir William 
Wallace, alone, or with a very small band of fol- 
lowers, refused either 1o acknowledge the nsnrper 
Edward, or to lay down his arms. He continued 
to maintain himself among Uie woods and moun- 
tains of hie native country for no less than seven 
years after his defeat at Falldrk, and for more than 
one year after all the otJier danders of Scottish 
liberty had lud down their anns. Many procla- 
mations viere sent out agunst him by the English, 



bave . 

poesesnon of bis usurped kingdom d Scotland 
while Wallace lived. At length he was taken 
prisoner ; and, shame it is to say, a Scotsman, 
called Sir Jslin Menteith, was the person by whom 
he was seized and dehvered to the English. It ia 
generaDy said that he was made prisoner at Rob- 
royston, near Glasgow ; and the tradition of the 
country bears, that the ^gnal made for rusliing 
upon him and taking him at unawares, was, when 
one of his pretended frienda, who betrayed him, 
should turn a loaf, which was placed on tbe table, 
witu its bottom or flat side uppermost. And in 
after times it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn a 
loaf in that manner, if there was a peison named 
Menteith in company ; ainee it was as much as to 
remind him, that his namesake had betrayed Sir 
William Wallace, the Champion of Sootland. 

Whether Sir John Menteith wse actually the 
person by whom Wallace was betrayed, is not 
perfectly oertun. He was, however, the indivi- 
dual by whom the patriot wsa mode prisoner, and 
delivered up to the Ejiglish, for which his name 
and his memory have been long loaded with dis- 
grace. 

Edward having thus oblwned possession o( the 
person whom lie considered as the greatest obsta- 
cle to his complete -conqncat of Seotland, resolved 
to make Wallace an example to all Sootti^ patriots 
who should in future venture to oppost; h,s ambi- 
tious projects. He caused Iliis gallant defender o( 
bis country to he brought to trial in Westminster 
Hall, before tbe EngUsb judges, and produced him 
there, crowned, in mockery, with a green garbmd, 
because they said he had been king of outlaws and 
robbers among the Scottish woods. Wallace was 
accused of having been a traitor to the English 
crown ; to which he answered, " I oould not be a 
traitor to Edward, for I was never his subject" 
He was then charged with having taken and burnt 
towns and cast^ with having killed many men, 
and done much violence. He replied, with the 
same calm resolution, " that it was true he had 
killed very many Englishmen, but it was because 
they bad come to subdue and oppress his native 
country of Scotiand ; and far from repenting what 
be bad done, he decUred he was only sorry diat be 
hod not put to death many more of them." 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defence was a 
good one, both in law and in common sense (for 
surely ever^ one has not only a right to fight in 
defence of his native country, but is bound in duty 
to do so), the English judges condemned him to 
be executed. So tliis brave patriot was dragged 
upon a sledge to the place of execution, where bis 
head was struck off, and bis bi>dy divided into four 
quarters, which, according to tbe cruel custom ol 
the time, were exposed upon spikes of ^ 
iron on London Bridp, and wen. term- ^ ^g^"^ 
ed tbe limbs of a traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought^ that by exer- 
cising this gi^eat severity toward so distinguiEbcd 
a patriot as Sir William Wallaoe, he Ebould terrify 
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nil the SeoM mtoobediaDae, and M be able in fiitara 
to r^gn OTCT their ooimtr; wilboat raUtwiee. 
But woDgh Edvkrd ww a powerful, a brave, and 
a wiae king, and though h« look the moat oantioue, 
as well aBthemutatriot meMOM^to^RaerTellM 
obedivDoe <rf Scotland, ;et hi* alaim barng bunded 
in injoMioe and naoriMitioa, waa not pennitted bj 
F^vidence to be eetablWied in aaomt]' or peaee. 
^r William Wallaoe, that inunorlal nippoTter of 
the independenoe of his ounntry, vaa no aooner 
deprived of his life, in the creel and onjiist manner 
1 have KM jon, than other patriots anae to asert 
the oaoee of SnottiBh Lberty. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Tht iiiM of Bolmi (jbt Bnuw. 
[1305—1310,] 
1 HOPS, my dear diild, that you have not ibr- 
gotUa that all the cniel wan in Sootland aroae out 
of the debate between the great lards who claimed 
the throne after King Alexander the Third'a death, 
which indnoed the Scottiah nobiliw rashly to rab- 
mit the decinon of that matter to King Edward of 
England, and thoa opened the way to hit endea- 
vouring to eeiie the kiDgdofn of Scotland to him- 
mlf. Voa reeoUeot alao, that Edward had de- 
throned John Baliol, on account of hia attempting 
to restore the independenee of Seothud, and^ that 
Baliol had rewgned the orown of Scotland into the 
hands of Edwud as lord paramount. This John 
Baliol, therefore, was v<«7 little reapeetad in Scot- 
land ; he had renounoedths kingdom, and had been 
absent from it for flfteen yeara, during tbe greater 
part of which time he reinaineal a prisoner in the 
hands of the King of England. 
'' " erefbre natural th* 
BB wei« Btill deters 
deliveranoe of their counOy frtsn the English yolu , 
shonld look around f<^ same other kiog, under 
whom they might unite themielves, to combat the 
power of England. The feeling vaa universal in 
Scotland, that they would not any longar endure 
the English gaverument ; and theiefbre such great 
Scottish nobles aa heUeved they had right to the 
crown, began to think of standing forward to 
claim it 

Amongst these, the prindpal eandidat«a (nppo- 
nng John Baliol, by his renundation and captivity, 
to have lost all right to the kingdom) were two 
powerful noblemen. The first was Hobebt BRcns, 
B^l of Carrick, the grandson of that elder Robert 
Bruee, who, as ym have beard, disputed the throne 
iHtli John BalioL The other was John Comyn, or 
Cnming, of Badenoch,' usnally called the Bed 
Comyn, to distinguish him from his kinsman, tlie 
Blatdi Comyn, so named from his swarthy 
ioo. These two gr ' ' ' ' ' 

n part with Sir 11 
gamat" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

idenng the ^rsedom of Scotland as beyood the 
osaibiuty of being recovered, both Bruce and 



, and acknowledged his title as King of Scot- 
land, but even borne arms, along with the Engtish, 
against such of their countrymen as still continued 
to resist the usurper. But the feelings of Bruee 
concerning the baaeneas of tliia oondnct, »« said, 
by the oU traditions of Scotland, to hare been 
awakened by the following incident. In one of tlie 
numerous battke, (» skirmishes, which look place 
at the time betwem the Eaeli^ and their ad- 
berento on the one sde, and me insurgent or pa- 
triotic Soots upon the other, Robert the Bruce was 
present, and assisted the English to gain the victory. 
After the battle was over, tie sat down to dinner 
among hia aouthem Mends and allies without waeb- 
mg hia hands, on which there still remained spots 
of the blood which he bad shed during the action. 
The English lords, observing this, whispered to 
each other in mockery, " Look at that ScotKnan, 
who is eating his own blood i " Bruee heard what 
they said, and began to reflect, that the Uood npon 
hia hands might be indeed called his own, since it 
wsB that of his brave oountmnen, who were light- 
ing for the independence of Sootland, whilst he was 
assisting its oppressors, who only laughed at and 
mocked him for Ms uimatural eonduck He was 
so much shocked and diaguated, that he arose from 
table, and, gomg into a neighbouring chapel, shed 
many tears, and, aaking pardon of God for the great 
erime he had been guil^' of, made a solemn vow 
Uiat he would atone for it, by doing all in fais power 
to deliver Scotland from Uie foreign yoke. Ac- 
cordingly, he left, it is said, the EngUah army, and 
never joined it again, hut remained watching an 
opportunity for restoring ^e freedom of his country. 

Now, this Robert the Bruce was a remarkably 
breve and strong man : there was no man in Scot- 
hutd that was thought a match for him enoapt Sir 
William Wallace ; and now that Wallaoe waa dead, 
Braoe was held the best wairior in Seothutd. He 
was very wise and prudent, and sn endlent gene- 
ral ; that is, he knew how to cnndnct an anny, and 
place them in inder for battle, as well, or better 
than any great man of bis time. He was getieroQa, 
too, and courteous by nature ; but he had some 
bulta, whieb periiapa bdonged as mudi to the 
fierce period in wbi^ fae Uvcd as to his own cha- 
laotw. He was radi and passionate, and in his 
pasaioo, ho was sometimes relentieas and croeL 

Robert the Bruee had fiied his purpose, as I 
told you, to attempt once again to drive the Eng- 
liab out of Scotland, and be desired to prevail upon 
Sir John the Bed Comyn, who was his rival in his 
pretensions to the Uirone, to join with him in ex- 
pelling the foreign enemy by their common efforts. 
With this purpose, Bruce posted down from Lon- 
imx to Dumfries, on the borders of Scotland, and 
requested an interview with John Comyn. They 
met in the church of the Minorites In Aat town, 
before the high altar. What fmxaei betwixt them 
ia not known with certainty ; bnt they quarrelled, 
either coDoeming their mutu^ pvetmnoni to the 
crown, or beoanse Comyn refuaed to join Bruce in 
the proposed inanrrectton against the English ; or, 
aa many writers say, because Bruce charged Comyn 
with having betiayed to the F.ngli-ti his purpose of 
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'ordi, nntil at leogth Brace, who I 
loia you vw exiremely passioiutte, forgot the 
BBorod cliaraeter of the place in which the;^ stood, 
vid Btmcb CoiDyii » blow with his dagger. ''' 
•ring done this Taah deed, he ioslaiitly ran 
the chnrch and called for hia hone. Two gentle- 
men of'the country, Lmdesay and KiricpMriek, 
friends of Brnoe, ware then in attendance on him. 
Seeing him pale, bloody, and in a 
(hey eagerly inquired what was the 

" I doDb^" said Bruce, " that I hare slain the 
Ked Comjn." 

" Do you leave rnch a matter in doubt 1" said 
Kirkpatrtck. " I will make sicker 
will make certain. 

Aocordingly, he and hia eompanion Lindesay 
rushed into the church, and made the matter 
tain with a Tengemcs, by dispalchiiig the wonii 
Comyn with their da^srs. His unde, Sir Ito 
Camfn, was nlain at the aaine time. 

This slaughter of Comyn was a raeb and cruel 
action ; and the Mstinian of Bruce observes, that 
it was fallowed by the diroleasure of Heareu ; for 
no man ever went timxin more miifortunas than 
Hubert Bruce, allhongh Im at length roae to great 

After the deed waa done, Bruce might be called 
desperate. He had comnutted an aelian which 
■raa sure to bring down upon him the vengeanai of 
ail Comyn's relalicns, the resentment of the King 
of England, and the digpleasure of the Church, on 
account of having sbiin his enamy within conse- 
crated gronnd. He determined, therefore, to bid 
them all defiance at once, and to ueert his preten- 
sionatotiBthroneofScotJand. He drew his own fol- 
lowBts tjigether, eummoned to meet him each banms 
aa still entertained hopes of the freedom of the 
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Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave Macduff, 
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bello, Countess of Bachan, though without the 
sent either of her brother or husband. A few 
barons, whose names ought to be dear to their 
countrj, joined Bruce in his attempt to vindicate 
the independence of Scotland. 

Edward waa dreadfully incensed when be beard 
thai, after all the pains which he had taken, and all 
the blood whidt had been nulled, the Seota were 
>t to shake off hia authority. 
le, and sickly, he made a 
solenm vow, at a great festival, in pnoence of sll 
his court, that he would take the most ample ven- 
geance upon Kobert the Bruce and his adhereDts ; 
after which he would never again draw his sword 
upon a Christian, but would only Aght against the 
onbeUeving Saraicena for the reoavety of the Holy 
Land. He marched against Brace aceordingly, at 
the head of a powerful army. 

m, ..__.. ._. . ^ Bruee'a undertaking wna 



was crowned on S9th Mardi, 
1306. On the 18lh May he was eieonununicated 
by the Pope, on aoeount of the murder of Cranyn 
within oonswraled grouDd, a sentanoe which cx- 
daJed him from all tha benefila of religion, and 
authorized any one to kill him. Finally, on ;the 
19th June the new King was ootnidetely defeated 
near Mothven by the l^gKiih Eaii irf Pembroke 
Robert's horse was Idllsd under him in the action 
sod he was for a moment a prisoner. But he had 
fiOlen into the power of a Scottish knight, who^ 
thmigh he served in the EnvliBb ■'">)'> <^ fot 
choose to be the instrument (J putttag wuae into 
their hands, and allowed hiii to escape. The con- 
querors executed their prisoners with their usual 
cruelty- Among th»e were some nllant young 
men of the tint Saottish fiuniUes— Hay, ancestor 
of the Earls of Eml, Somerville, Fraser, and 
others, who were mermleasly put to death. 

Bmee, with a few brave adherents, among whom 
waa the young Lord of Douglae, who was after- 
wards called the Oond Ijord Janiee, retired intn 
the Highland mountains, where they were ohaaed 
from one place of refuge to another, often in great 
danger, and suffering many hardships. The Brace's 
wife, now Queen of Sootland, with several other 
ladies, aceompanied her biuband and bis few fol- 
lowers during their wanderings. There was no 
other way of woviding for them save by hunting 
and fishing. It was lemariied, that Douglas waa 
the most active and successful in procuring for the 
unfortimate ladica su^ supplies, aa hia dexterity in 
fishing or in lolling dear OMild furniah to them- 

Driven from one phwe in the Highlands to 
another, starved out at some diatriett, and foroed 
from others by the oppoaitian <d the inhabitouta, 
Breoe attempted to force hia way into Lorn ; but 
ha found enemiea every where. The M'Dougals, 
a powerful &mily, then called horin of Lorn, were 
titendly to the ^glish, and, putting their men in 
arms, atlMl»d Bniea and his wandering compa- 
ions as aoon as they attempted to enter their ter- 
itory. The diief of these M'Dougah^ called John 
r Lorn, hated Bruce im aecoont of his having 
slain the Red Comyn in tha church at Dumfriee, 
'o whom this M'Douga] was nearly related.' Bruce 
ras again defeated by this chief, through force of 
lumbers, at a place called Dairy ; but he showed, 
amidst bis miafortunes, the greatness of hia strength 
and courage. He directed bis men to retraat 
throu^ a narrow pMS, and [facing himself last of 
the party, he fbugbt with and ^w sudi of the 
eoonyaa attempted to prees hard on them. Three 
folloWsaf H'Dougal, a &tIUT and two sons, called 
M'Andreasar, all very strong men, when they saw 
Bruce thus protecting the retreat of his foUowera, 
made a tow that they would either kill this re- 
doubted champion, or make him, priaouer. The 
whole three rushed on the King at onoe. Braes 
waa on boseback, in ^m sttsight pass we hava 
described, betwixt a wedpitoiu ro^ and a deep 
lake. He struck the nnt man, who came np and 
seiied his hone's rein, such a blow with bia sword, 
as out off his hand and &eed the bridle. The man 
bled te death. The other brother imi grtmpei 
Bruce in the mean time by the leg, and was at- 

' " Accordlm 10 WrntowB. M'I>inin] muned the thirl 
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unnpting to IlirowliiinframiinTBebadc. TiaKiDg, 
■Btting spun to lu> borae, Dude IIm animal nd- 
6eBly Rpring forward, ao that the H^faUndsr fell 
□ndsr uw holWB fcet ; and, as he waa aulcaTonr- 
ing to rise *0>iiii Bruoa deft hia head in two with 
faia Bi*onl Tha father, aeaing hi* two aons (has 
fbun, flew de^wnttely at the King, and gn^ed 
him b; the maMh so don to hi* body, tltat he 
could not have room to wield hia long nrord. Bat 
with the heavj pommel of that weapon, or, as 
otheTB Mj with an iron hammer wbioh hung at his 
saddle-bow, the King atmck this third anulant bd 
dreadfiil a blow, that bo dashed out hia bninn. 
Still, however, the Highlander kept hi* dying grasp 
cm the King's majitle ; so that, to be ^ee of the 
dead bodj, Brute was obKgod to undo the brooch, 
or clasp, by which it was bstened, and leave that, 
and the mantle itself, behind him. The brooch, 
wldch fell thus into the poaaesRon of M*Doiigal of 
Linm, 18 still preierred in that andent &mily, as a 
memorial that the eelebrated Bobot Bmea once 
narrowlj caeaped falling into the handa of their 
aneeelor.' Kobert greatly raaenled ,tUi attack 
upon him ; and whan he was in happier drcom- 
Btanees, did not fail to take hia revenge on H'Dou' 
gal, or, as he ii nsually called, John of Lorn. 
The King met with many anehr- - ' "■ 



odminn ; yet, thon^ 



and dismal w 
shncst always deflated by the superior' 
(lie f^i^ish, and ef snoh Sects aa sided with them, 
fie still kept np his own spirits and those al his 

followers. He was a better sebaUr than waa nraal 
in those days, when, except elei^men, few people 
learned (o read and write. But £jng Robert oonld 
do both very well ; sjid we are told that be some- 
limes read aloud to his companims, to amnsa them 
nhen they were cronng the great Highland lakes 
n snch wnttched leaky boats as they oonld find for 
that porpoae. Loch Lomond, in particular, in said 
to have been the scene of snch a leoture. Yob may 
see by this how nsefol it is to possess knowledge 
and accomplishments. If BmceoonldnothaTeread 
to his aseodates, and diverted their thoughts tnaa 
their dangers and suffoings, he misht not periiape 
have been able to keep up their spirits, or secure 
dieir oonlinned attachment. 

At last dangers inereased so much aromid the 
brave King Robert, that he waa obliged to separate 
limself from hia (tneen and her ladies ; for the 
muter waa coming on, and it would be impossible 
For the women to endnre this wandering sect of life 
when the &oet and mow should set in. So Bmce 
left his Queen, with the Count«ss of Bnchan and 
others, in the only caatle which remained to him, 
which was called Kildmmmie, and is situated near 
the head of the river Don In Aberdaenshire. The 
King also left his youngeet brother, Nigel Bmce, 
to defend the easUe against the English ; and he 
himself, with his seoond brother Edward, who waa 
i veiT brave msn, btit stQl more laah and passion- 
Lte than Bobert himself, went over to an island 
c^led Rachrin, on the ooaat of Ireland, where 
Brace and the few men that followed lus fortonea 
passed the winter of ISOS. In the mean time, ill 



1b(^ seemed to pnrswe all lus frisnda In Scotland. 
The caade of Kildmmmie waa taken by the Eni- 
Ush, and Nigel Brooi^ a beanliftil and bnve yonth, 
was omdly pat to dMthhy the Victors. The kulies 
who had attended on Robert's ^ueen, as weU as 
the Queen bersd^ and the Countess ot' Buehan, 
were thrown into strict eonfinement, and treateil 
with the utmost seveiic}'. 

The CotmtesB of Buehan, b,s I before told you. 
had given Edward great oBence by being the per- 
son who plaond the crown on the head of Robert 
Bruce. She waa imprisoned within the caatle ol 
Benrick, in a cage inade on purpose. Some Scot 
tish authors have pretended that this cage wa; 
hung over the w^k with the poor Countess, like a 
parrot's cage out at a window. But this is their 
own ignonnt idea. The cage of the Lady Bnchaji 
waa a abvng wood«i and iron piece of frame-work, 
placed within an ^lartmen^ and resembling one 
of thnia places in which wild-beaata are confined. 
There were sucli cages in moat old {oisons to which 
oapdvea were consigned, wbo, either tix mutiny, or 
any other reason, were to be nrnfinsd with peculiar 

The news (if the taking of Kildnimmie, the ta:p- 
tivity of his nife, and the execution of hia brother, 
readied Bruce while he was iwiillnji in a miserable 
dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced hun to the point 



unpleaung intelUgraice from Scotland, Bmce waa 
lying one morning on hi* wretched bed, and deli- 
Lemting with hicMelf whether be had not better 
rengn all thon^ts of again attempting to make 
good his right to the Soottieb crown, and, diamis- 
mng his foltowers, transport himself and hia bro- 
thins to the Holy Land, and spend the rest of his 
life in fighting against the Saracens ; by which he 
thought, pertiaps, he might deserve the forgiveness 
of Heaven for the great bd of slabbing Comyn in 
the choTch at Dunmiea. But thai, on the other 
hand, ha thought it would ba both criminal and 
cowardly to give up his attempt* to restore freedom 
to Scotland, while there yet remained the least 
chance of lus bein^ s ne ts wf ul in an nndertakiiig, 
which, rightly considered, was mueli more his duty 
than to drive the infidels opt of Falesline, though 
the Boperslitirjn of his age might think otherwise. 

While he waa divided betwixt these reflections, 
and dnubtfol of what he should do, Brace was 
looking upward to the roof of the c^in in which 
he lay ; and his eye was attracted by a spider, 
which, hanging at the end of a long thread of ita 
own spinning, was endearouring, as is the fashion 
of that creature, to swing itadf from one beam in 
the roof to another, for the purpose of fixing the 
line tm which it meant to stretch its web. The 
insect mada tiie attempt again and agun without 
suooese ; and at kmgth Brnca ootmled that it bad 



unable to do so. I 
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hJniR^ fonsht jiut six battles 4gaiiiBt die Englidi 
Ktid thsir allies, ud that the poor peraevaring spi- 
der w*8 emetly in the same ntuatiaii with himaelf, 
iiaving made aa many trials, and b«eD is oTttm 
liisappoiDted Id what it aimed at. " Now," thought 
Bruo^ " >■ I have no tneana or Imowiag what ih 
beet Co tw done, I will bs gnided hy the lock wfaicb 
stall attend this ^ider. If the insect ahall male 
unodier effort to fix its thread, and shall be aiuy 
cessfUl, I wiU venture a Eerenth time to try my 
fortune In SootUnd ; bnt if ttie spider shall bil I 
will go to the wars in Palestine, uid never return 

While Brace wag forming this resotntion, the 
i^piiler made another exertion with all the force it 
could muster, and fairly succeeded in faetei 
thread to the beam which it had so often 
attempted to reach. Bnioe, weing the sMooew of 
the spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and aa 
lie had never before gained a victory, ■• he never 
afterwards snatained any consideT^e or dedave 
i-heck or defeat, I have often met with people of 
ilie name of Bruce, so ccHnpletely persoaded of 
tiie truth of this slory, that they would not on any 
account kill ■ spider ; because it was that insect 
which had shown the example of perseverance, and 
i;iven a ^gnal of good luck to their great name- 
Having determined to renew hia efforts to obtain 
IMisBeBsion of SeotLutd, notwithstanding the fsnall- 
uess of the mean* which he had for aocomplistang 
so gnat a pnrpoae, the Bruev removed hiraaelf and 
iiis followers from Baehrin to the UUnd of Arran, 
which lies in the mouth of the Oyde. The King 
landed, and inquired of the firat woman he met, 
what armed men were hi the islaiid. She iMum- 
t^d for answer, that there had arrived there vciFy 
lately a body of armed stntngeta, who had defeMed 
an English officer, the gorenor at the eaade tt 
Brathwick,' had Inlled him and moat el hia men, 
and were now amumng themselvee with himting 
about the island. The King, having caused him- 
self to be guided to the woods which these strangers 
most frequented, there blew his horn repeatedly. 
Mow, the chief of the strangers who hod ^ken the 
csetle, was Jamea Donslas, whom we have already 
mentioned as one of ttie beat of Bruce's friends, 
and he was accompanied by some of the bravest 
of that patriotie Innd. When he heard Robert 
Bmce's horn, he knew the sound well, and cried 
imt, that yonder was the King, he knew by bis 
manner of blowing. So he and his oompanions 
hastened to meet King ^bert, and then wie 
great joy on both udea ; whilst at the lame time 



had taken place amongtheir Mends 
last parted. Bnt tiny wara b' 
and looked forwaid to fredi^ 
spile of all that had yet happani 
The Bmce was now within 



ClifTord, npoQ wfaoiU £dward had cenferred his 
estates, aod ii4io had taken np his residenee in the 
castle of Douglaa. 

Brnoe, on us part^ opened a commanJeadoB with 
the opposita coast ol Carrielt, by meana of coe ol 
his fbUowcn called Cnthbra^ This person had 
diceotiMis, that if he should And the oomtlnFmen in 
Curick diqnaad to taka op arms against us £ng- 
li^ he was to make a fire on a headland, (sr lofty 
cape, called Tumberry, on the coast of Ayrshire, 
opposite to tha island ^ Anau. The ^ipearance 
of a fire on this plaoe wae to be a signal for Bruce 

not more than thi«e hundred in number, for the 
porpoee of landing in Carrick and joining the in* 
BurgenlB. 

Brnoe sod bis men watched eagerly for the ug- 
nal, but iar some lime in vain. At length a lire on 
Turnberry-head beoame visible, and the King and 
his followers merrily betook themselves to their 
ships and galleys, ooikctn^ng thsir Carrick friends 
wereaUinarmt,andTeadytojain withtbem. They 
landed cm the beach at miduigbt, where they foond 
Ihnr spy CuthbeEt alone in waiting for them, with 
very bad news. Lord Percy, be said, was in the 

and had terrified the people so much, both by 
i llweMa and aotiona, that none of them dared ti 
r think of rebelling against Kug £dward. 

" Traitor 1" said Bruce^ " why, then, did you 
make tjie signal ) " 

« Alas," T«plied Cuthbert, « the Are was 
made by me, but by eome otbar peiaou, fur what 
purpose I know not ; but as som ss 1 saw it biim- 
mg, 1 knew that you would eome over, thinking it 
my ugnal, and therefore I came down to wait for 
yon on the beach, to tell you haw the matter 
stood." 

King Hobert's first ide* waa to return to Armn 
after this disappointment ; but his brother Edward 
reliised lo go Inck. He was, aa 1 have told you, 
a man daring even to rasbnea. " 1 will not leave 
my native land," he said, " now that I am so un- 
expectedly netored to it 1 will give freedom la 
Scotland, or leave my carcase oa the sur&ca of the 
laod'which gave me birth." 

Bruce, also, after some hesitation, determined 
that sinee be bad been Uus brought ta the main- 
land of Sootland, lie would tiemaiD there, and take 
such adventure ani fortune aa Heaven sliould send 

AceotihBgly, he begaa to skirmish with the 
F»f^l^^ BO suooesalUly, as obhged the Lord Percy 
to quit Carrudi. Bniee then dispersed hia mei 
upon Tirinw ndartabaea agunst the enemy, in 
which tbey were gswrally BocceesfuL Bnt then, 
on tha other hand, the King, being Isft with m " 
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ride of leaing his life by treaehery, or by open 
violenae. Sevand of theae inddenta are - ' ' 
reatiDg. I will tall yon soma of them. 
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A I one time, a near relAtion of Bruoe's, in i 
lie enlirely oonflded, wai induced by the bribes of 
Ihe English b> attempt to put him to de&th. This 
Tillaja, with his two aons, wktched the King one 
(noming, till he saw him iwpaisted from till Lis 



had a sword and a spear, the other had 
a Bwoi-d and a battle-axe. Now, when the King 
saw them so well armed, when there were no ene- 
mies near, he began to call to mind some hinta 
wbioh bad boen given to him, that these men in- 
teoded to raurder him. He bad no weapons ei- 
wpting his sword ; but his page had a bow and 
arrow. He took them both from the httle boy, 
and bade him Bland at a distance ; " for," nud the 
King, " if I overcome these trailoie, thou shalt have 
enimgfa of weapons ; but if 1 am slain by them, 
you may make your escape, and lell Doaglas and 
my brother to revenge my death." The boy was 
very aeny, for he loved his master ) but he was 
obliged (o do as he was bidden. 

In the mean time the traltois came forward npon 
Bruce, that they might assault him at once, The 
Kii^ called out to them, and < < .< 



peril of their li' 



; buttt 



(ikther answered with ftattering words, pretending 
grtst kindnen, and still continuing to approach his 
persm. Then the King again called to them to 
stand. " Traitors," said he, " ye have sold my life 
for Kngliwh gold ; but you shall die if yon come 
ine foot nearer to me,^ With that he bent the 
page's bow ; and as the old conspirator continued 
to advance, he let the arrow tiy at him. Bruce 
was an excellent archer ; lie aimed fail arrow so 
well, that it hit the &tfaer in the eye, and peneti-a- 
ted from that into his brain, so that he fell down 
dead. Then the two sens rushed on the King. One 
of tbeni fetched a blow at htm with an axe, but 
missed his Mroke, and stumbled, so that the King 
with his great sword cut him doK-n before be could 
recovuT his feet. The remaining traitor ran on 
Bruce with his spear ; but the King, with a sweep 
uf hia sword, cut the stee! head off the villain's 
weapon, and then killed him before he had time to 
draw bis sword. Then the httle page 
ninf^ TOTy jeyfiil of his m—*— '■ —-•~— 



's victory ; and the 
■■ ■■ the 



King wiped hu bloody sword, and looking upon I 
dead bodim, said, " These might have bmn repul 
thre« gallant men, if they cwld have remsted I 
temptation of covetonsnese." 

In t&e present day, it ia not nrrirnnaij that ge- 
nerale, or great oficeM, sheuld fight with their 
own hand, because it is only their daty to direct 
the movements and exertions of their followers. 
The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy ; 
and men Beldcnn mingle together, and fight band 
to hand. Bat in ancient tunes, kings, and great 
lords were obhged to pnt thmnselves into the very 
front of the battle, and light like ordiBary men, 
with tlw laoee and other weapone. It was, tkere- 
fore, of great aonseqaence that ttej sbmild be 
•Otmg men, sad dextarouB in die use M thsir arms. 
Robnrt Brnoe was so remarkably active and power- 
fol that he cama Qtrough a' great maaT parMmal 
dangen, in wliieh he must otherwise have been 
riain. I will tell you another of his adventurea, 
a'Lich 1 think will amuse you. 
After the death of these three traitors, Itob«urt 



the Bruee continued to keep hi 
his own earldom of Carrick, and in the noighbour- 
ing country of Galloway, imtil he should have mat- 
ters ready for a general attack upon tile English 
He waa obhged, in the mean time, to keep very few 
men with him, both for tiie sake of secrecy, and 
frimi the difficulty of finding piwiaiaus. Now, 
many of the pec^le of Galloway were unfriendly 
to Bruce. They lived under the govermuent ot 
one M'Dougal, related to the liori of Lorn, who, 
as I before told yon, had defeated Bruce at Dairy, 
and very nearly killed or made him prisoDer. 
These Galloway men bad heard that Bruce was in 
theb country, having no more than mxty men with 
him ) so they resolved tfl attack him by surprise 
and for tliis purpose they gM tyo hundred men to- 
gether, and brought with them two or three blood- 
hounds. These animalij were trained to chase n 
mwi by the scent of his footsteps, as foxhounde 
cbaae a fox, or as beaglee and harriers cbaae a hare. 
Although the dog does not see the person whose 
trace he is put upon, he follows him over every 
step he has t^ien. At that time these bloodhounds, 
or sleulhhounds (so called fromslut, or«^f, a word 
which signifies Ihe scent left by an animal of chase,) 
were used for the porpoae of pursuing great crirai- 
nals. The men of Galloway thought themselves 
secure, that if they miwod tuing Bruce, or killing 
hira at the first onset, and if be should escape into 
the wooda, they would find him out by means of 
these bloodhounds. 

The good King Robert Bruce, who waa always 
wat<Aful and vigihmt, had received erane informa- 
tion of the intention of this party to come opon 
him suddenly and by night. Accordingly, he quar- 
tered his litde troop of sixty men on the side ot a 
deep and swift-nmniiig river, that had very steep 
and rocky banks. I^sre waa but one ford bj 
which this river could be eroased in that neigh- 
bourhood, and that ford was deep and narrow, so 
that two men could sctu^wly get through abreast ; 

the ground on which they wep 

' ire the King waa, w 

upwards from the 

bank, extremely ni 
BrDC« caused his men Co lie down to taka some 
sleep,at aplaeeabonthalf amile distant from the 
river, wUl* be himself, with two attendants, vent 
down to watch the fted, tkroi^h which the enemy 
must needs pass befbre they could cune to the place 
where King Robert's men were lying. He stood 
for some lime looking at the lard, and thinking 
how easily ^le enemy might be kept fnnn pasaing 
Ikerv, providing it was bia*aly def«ided, when he 
beard at a distance the baying of a hound, which 
was always aiming nearer aad nearer. This wss 
the bloodhound whi<^ waa toaoing iJie King^s steps 
to the ford where he had aneaed, and Ihe two hun- 
dred Galloway man wore akmg with the W"'""', 
and guided by it Bancs at Brat lhou|^i of going 
ba^ toawakea faiamen;lnitlhaihereasotedihat 
it mi^t be only erane shepkerd's dug. " Uy men," 
he Mid, " are som^ tired; I will not disturb their 
sleep for At yelpmg of a cur, lUl 1 know some- 
thing mors of the matter." So he stood and lis- 
tened ; and by and by, as the cry of the hound 
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imeiny wars eumias to uie nrer ude. TbeD the 
King (hooght^ " If I go back to give my men the 
iL&nQ, tb^ Gallowky men will get tiirough the 
ford witbont uppoBition ; slid that would be a pity, 
wnce it is a place bo &dvaDtageouB lo mike de^nce 
agtuoat them." So he looked again at the Bteep 
pntb, and the deep river, and he thought that the; 
gaTfl him bo macb advantage, that he himself could 
defend the pasBage with hia own hand, mitil hia 
men came to assist him. His armour was so good 
and strong, that be had no fear of arrowe^ and 
therefore ^e combat was not bo very unequal as it 
muBt have otberwiBe been. He therefore sent bis 
followen to waken his men, and remained alone 
by the bank of the river. 

In the mean while, the noise and trampling of 
the horses increased ; and tlie moon being brighl^ 
Bruce beheld the glancing arms ot about two hun- 
dred men, who oaipe down to the opposite bank of 
the river. The men of GaUoway, on their part, 
saw but one solitary figure guarding the ford, and 
the foremost of them ^unged into the river with- 
out minding him. But as they could only pass the 
ford one by one, the Bruce, who stood high above 
them on the bank where they were to laud, killed 
(he tbramost man witli a thnist of his long spear, 
and with a second thrust stabbed the horse, which 
fell down, kicking and plunging in his agonies, on 
the narrow path, and bo prevented the others who 
were following from getting out of the river. Bruce 
had thus an opportunity of dealing ilia blows at 
pleasure among them, wbUe they could not strike 
at him again. In the confusion, five or six of the 
enemy were slain, or, having been home down the 
current, were drowned in the river. The rest were 
Kirifted, and drew bacL 

But when the Galloway men looked agtun, and 
saw they were opposed by only one man, they tiiem- 
selvea being so many, they cried out, that their 
hononr woidd be lost for ever if they did not force 
their way ; and encouraged each other, with loud 
cries, la plunge through and assault him. But by 
this Ume the King's sotdiers came up to his assist- 
ance, and the Galloway men retreated, and gave up 
their enterprise.' 

I will tell you another story of this brave Robert 
Bruce during his waDderinga. His adventures are 
as cuiious and entertaining as those which men in- 
vent for tUay books, with this advantage, that they 

About the time when the Bnice was yet at the 
head of but few men. Sir Aymer de Valence, who 
was Earl of Pembroke, together with John of Lorn, 
came into Galloway, each of them being at the bead 
of a large body of men. John of Lorn bad a blood- 
hound with him, which it was said had formerly be- 
kaiged to Robert Bruoe himself ; and having been 
fed by the King with bia own hands, it becune at- 
tached to him, and would follow iiis footsteps any 
where, aa doge are well known ui trace their mas- 
ter's steps, wbether they be bloodhounds or not. 
By means of this hound, John of Lorn thought he 
should certainly find out Bruce, and take revenge 
on him for the death of his relation, Comyn. 

When these two armies advanced upon King 
Bohert, he at first thiwght of fighting with the 
Kn gl i ih eati ; but becoming aware that John of 



WIS moving round with another large body to 
k him in the rear, he resolved to avoid fig&t- 






attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid fight- 
ing St that time, lest he should be oppre^Eedby 
numbers. For this purpose, the King £vided the 
men he had with him into three boding and com- 
pianded them to retreat by three different wa^ 
thinking the enemy would not know which party 
to pursue. He also appointed a place at whicli 
they were to assemble again. But when John ol 
Lorn came to the place where the army of Bruce 
hsd been Ihns divided, the bloodhound took bia 
cooise after one of theee divisions, neglecting the 
other two, and then John of Lam knew that the 
King must be m that party ; so he also made no 
pursuit after the two other divi^ons of the Scots, 
but followed that which the dog pointed out, with 

The King again law that he was followed by a 
large body, and being determined to escape trtau 
them, if possible, he made all the people who were 
with him disperse themselves difierent ways, think- 
ing thoB that the enemy must needs lose tzaoe ot 
him. He kept only one man along with him, and 
that was his own foster-brother, or the son of his 
nuise. When John of Lorn came to the place 
where Bruce's companions had dispersed them- 
selves, the bloodhound, after it had snofied up and 
down for a little, quiUed the footstepe of all tbo 
other fugitives, and ran barking upon the track ot 
two men out of the whole numtir. Then John of 
Lorn knew that one of these two must needs be 
King Robert. Accordingly, he conui 
of luB men that were speedy of foot to 
him, and either make h'Ti prisoner, or slay hi 
The Highhmders started off accordingly, and ran 
BO fast^ that they gained ught of Robert and bis 
foster-brolher. The King aaked his companion 
what help he could give bun, and his foeter-bmlher 
answered he was ready to do his beet. So these 
two turned on the five men of John of Iiorn, and 
killed them alL It is to be supposed they were 
better armed than the olheis were, as well as 
stronger and more desperate. 

But by this lime Bruce was very much iaiigned, 
and yet they dared not sit down to take any zest ; 
for whenever they Btopt for an instant they heard 
the cry of the bloodhound behind them, and knen 
by that, that their enemies were coming up last 
after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a smail river. Then Bruca 
said to his foeter-brather, " Let us wade down this 
stream for a great way, instead of going itraight 
acroee, and so this onhappy hound will lose the 
Boent ; for if we were onoe clear of hinv I should 
not be afrud of getting away from the puimete." 
Accordingly the King and lus attendsnt walked a 
greal way down the stream, taking care to keep 
their feet in the water, which could not retain any 
scent where they had stepped. Then lliey caoie 
ashore on the further side from the enemy, aud 
went deep into the wood before they stapnsd to 
rest theinselveB. In the mean while, the hound 
led John of Lorn straight lo the place where the 
Ring went into the water, bnt there the dog began 
to be puzzled, not knowing where to go next ; for 
you are well aware that ut« running water could 
not retain the scent of a man's foo^ lUe that wtu^ 
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roraains on toif. So, John of Irmi seeing the dog 
WD£ rtt faulty aa it is called, that is, hjid lost the trade 
nf that which ha pursued, he gave up the ch»aej and 
ratumed to join with Aymer de Valence. 

But King Roberl'fl adventures were not yet end- 
ed. His foster-brother and he had rested them- 
selves in the wood, but they liad got no food, and 
nore become extremely hungry. They walked on, 
hov-ever, in hopes of coioing to some habitation. 
At length, in the midst of the forest, they met with 
tlirec men who looked like thieves or ruttians. 
They were well armed, and one of tliem bore a 
sheep on his back, which it seemed as if they had 
JiLst stolen. Theysaluted the King civilly ; and he, 
replying to their salutation, aaked them where they 
were going. The men answered, they were seek- 
ing for Robert Bmce, for that they intended !« 
join ivith him. The King answered, that if they 
would go with him, he wouid conduct them where 
lliey would find the Scottish King. Then the man 
who had spoken, changed countenance, and Bruce, 
who looked shuply at him, began to suspect that 
Ihe ruffian gaeeeed who he was, and that he and his 
companions had some design against his person, in 

order to gain the reward wfiich had been offered for 

his life. 

So he said to them, " My good friends, as we are 

3ot well aiquainted with each other, you must go 

before us, and we will follow near to you." 
"" ' » suspect any harm from 



"You have 
IS," answered tl 
" Neither do 

Then "■■ 



suspect any," said Bruce ; " 



he commanded, and dius they 
iravelled till they came together to a waste and 
ruinous cott^e, where the men proposed to dress 
some part of the sheep, which their companion was 
carrying. The King was glad to hear of food ; but 
he insisted that there should be two fires kindled, 
; one for himself and his foster-brother at one end of 
the house, the other at the other end for their three 
I companions. The men did as he dedred. They 
j broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, and 
I gave another to tlie King and his attendant Thej' 
. were obliged to eat it without bread or salt ; but 
I as they were very hungry, they were glad to get 
I food in any shape, and partoot of it very heartily. 
I Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Bo- 
' bert, that, for all the danger he was in, he could 
not resist aninclination to sleep. Bat first, he de- 
sired hia foster-brother to watch while he slept, for 
j he had great suspicion of their new acqu^ntances. 
, His foster-brother promised to keep awake, and did 
his best to keep his word. But the King had not 
been long asleep ere his foster-brother fell into a 
i deep slumber also, for he had undergone as much 
1 fatigue as the King. When the throe villaina saw 
I ^cKing and hia attendant asleep, they made signs 
to each other, and, rising up at once, drew their 
Ewurds with the purpose to kill them both. But 
the King slept but lightly, and for as httle noise as 
the traitors made in rising, ho was awakened by it, 
and, starting np, drew his sword, and went to meet 
them. At die same moment he pushed hia foeter- 
I brother with his foot, to awaken him, and he got 
i oa his feet ; but ere he got hia eyes cleared to see 
I uhat was about to happen, one of the milians that 
j irere advancing to slay tlie King, killed him with 
I a stroke of his sword. The King was now alone. 
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one man against three, and in the greatMt danger 
of his life ; but his amazing etrengdi, and the good 
armour which he wore, ^^ed him once more from 
this great peril, and he killed the three men, one 
after another. He then left the cottage, very sor- 
rowful for tJie death of his faithful foBfer-brotier, 
and took his direction towards the place where be 
had appointed his men to assemble after their dis- 
persion. It was now near night, and the place of 

where be found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stran- 
ger enter, she asked him who and what he was. 
The King answered that he was a traveller, who 
was juumeyinz through the country. 

" All travdiers," answered the good woman, 
" are welcome here, for the eake of one," 

" And who is that one," said the King, " for 
whose sake you make all travellers welcome I" 

" It is oar rightful king, Ttobert the Bruce," 
answered the mjsli'ess, " who is the lawful lord of 
this country ; and although he is now pursued and 
hunt«d after with hounds and horns, I hope to live 
to see him King over all Scotland." 

" Since you love him so well, dame," said the 
King, " know that you see hira before you. I am 
Robei-t the Bruce." 

" You ! " said the good woman, in great sur- 
" and wherefore are you thus alone '. — where 
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at this moment," answered 
Bruce, " and therefore 1 must travel alone." 

" Bat that shaU not be," said the hrave old dame, 
" for I have two stout sons, gallant and tmaty men 
who shall be your servants for life and death." 

So she brought her two sous, and though she 
well knew the dangers to which she eiposed them, 
she made them swear fidelity to the King; and tbpy 
afterwards became high officers In his service. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting every 
thing ready for the King's sapper, when suddenly 
there was a great trampling of horaea heard round 
the house. They thought it mttst be some of the 
English, or John of Lorn's men, and the good wifa 
called upon her sons to fight to the last for King 
Robert. Bat shortly after, they heard the voice 
of the Good Lord James of Douglas, and of Ed- 
ward Bruce, the King's brother, who had come 
with a hundred and fifty horsemen to this farm- 
house, according to the instructiona that the King 
had loft with them at parting. 

Robert the Bruce was right j'oyfol to meet liis 
brother, and his faithful &iend Lord James ; and 
had no sooner found himself once more at the head 
of such B considerable body of followers, than, for- 
getting hunger and wearineae, he be^an to inquire 
where the enemy who had putwied them so long 
had taken up their abode for the night; "for," said 
he, " aa they must suppose us IntaJly scattered and 
fled, it is likely that they wjll think themselves 
quite secure, end disperse themselves into distant 
quarters, and keep careless watch." 

" That is very true," answered James of Doug- 
las, " for I passed a village where there are two 
hundred of them quartered, who had placed no 
sentinels ; and if you have a mind to make haste, 
we may surprise them this very night, and do them 
more mischief than they !iav« been able to do us 
during all this day's chase." 

Google 
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I HlwD (here v»e nothing bat moimt and ride ; 

I tod w Uie Scots came hj Eurprise on the body of 

Engliiili whom Douglas hiid mentioned, and nuhed 

suddenly into the villaf^ v;here thsy were quar- 
tared, tbey easily dispersed and cut Ihem (o [neces; 
thus, as Douglas hod said, doic^ their pursuers 
more injury than they tliemeelves hod received 
during the long and severe purtiuit of the preceding 

The consequence of these Bucceseea nf King 
Robert was, that Holdkers came to join him on all 
sides, and thai he obtained several victories both 
over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Gifford, and 
other Engl^h commandera ; until at length the 
English were a&aid to venture into the open coun- 
try as formerly, unless when they could assemble 
themselves in connderable bodies. Tliey thought 
it salier to lie still in the towns and castles which 
they had ^irrisanad, and wait till the King of 
England should onoe more come to their aa^stance 
with a powerful army. 



CHAPTER IX. 

. The Eiploiu ofDoagiai and Banddph. 
[1307—1313.], 
When King Edward the First heard that Scot- 
land was again in arms against Mro, he inarched 
down to the Borders, as 1 have already told you, 
with many threats of what he would do to avenge 
himself on Bruce and his party, whom he called 
rebels. But he was now old ^d feeble, and while 
lie was nuJung his preparations, he was taken very 
ill, and after lingering a long time, at length died 
on (he 6th July 1307, at a place in Cumberlnd 
csUed Burgh upon the Sands, in fiill wght of Scot- 
land, and not three milm from its frontier. His 
hatred to that coontry was so invetente, that his 
thoughts of revenge seemed to occupy his mind on 
his deathbed. He made his son promise never to 
make peace with Scotland until the nation was 
mbdu(KL He gave also very Bin|olaT directions 
concerning the disposal of his dead body. Ho oi^ 
dered that it should be bcnled in a cauldron till the 
fleeh parted from the bones, and that then the 
bones should be wrapped up in a bull's hide, and 
carried at the head of the English army as often 
as the Scots attempted to recover Iheip freedom. 
He thought that ho hod inflicted such distremes on 
the Soots, and invaded and defeated them so often, 
that his very dead bones would terrify them. His 
son, Edward the Second, did not choose to execute 
this Eti-aDge injunction, hut caused hie father to be 
buried in ^Vestjninster Abbey; where his tomb is 
BtJlJ to be seen, bearing fbr an inscription, Hsat 

indeed, it was true, that durini his life he did them 
as much injury as h hammer dues to the substances 
which it dashes to pieces. 

Ednard the Second was neither m brave nor so 
wise SB hia father; on (he contrary, he was a weak 
arinoe, fond o! idle amusamenta, and wnihkes 
UTOuntes. It wm looky for SooUaad that such 
was hie ^^rasition. He marched a little way into 



Scotland* with (he large army which Edward Uie 
First had collec(ed, but went hack agun nithout 
fighting ; wliich gave great encouragement I 
Bnice's party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took arms 
in difTerent parts of the country, declared for King 
Robert, and ftiught against the English troops ar -* 
garrisons. The most distinguished of tjiese n 
the Good Lord Jamos of Douglas, whom we have 
often men^imed before. Some of his most memo- 
rable eiploilfi respected his own castle of Douglas, 
in which, being an important fortress, and strongly 
situated, Uie English had placed a large garrison. 
James of Douglss saw, with great displeiisuTe, his 
castle filled v-tth English soWtrs, and stored witli 
great quantities of com, and cattle, and wine, and 
ale, and other supplies which tbey were preparing, 
to enable them to asrast the Enghah army with 
provisions. So he resolved, if poeeibie, to be re- 
venged upon the captain of Uie garrison and his 
soldiers. 

For tiuspurpose, Douglas went in diBguise ti 
the house of one of his old servants, called Thomas 
Dickson, a strong, faitliful, and bold man, and laid 
a Eicheme for taking the castle. A holiday was 
approaching, called Palm Sunday. Upon this day, 
it was common, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic (jm^ that the people went '''J'j^Jj^''' 
to church in processian, with green 
boughs in their hands. Just as the English sol' 
diers, who had marched down from the Cistle, got 
shnrch, one of Lord James's followers raised 



Thomas Dickson, and some friends whom he ha^ 
collected, instantly drew their swords, and killei 
the lirst EDglishman whom they mel But as the 

signal had been given too soon, Dickson was home ' 

down and slain. Douglas and his men preaently ^ 

after forced their way mto the church. The Eng- ■ 

lish soldiers attempted to defend themselves ; but, | 

being taken by surprise and unprepared, they were j 
for the greater part, lulled or made prisoners, and 

that so suddenly, and with so Httle noise, that their | 
companions in the castle never heard of it. So that 

when Douglas and his men approached the castle | 

gate, they found it open, and that part of tlie gar- i 
rison which were left at home, bu^ed cooking pro- 

Tisions for those that were at church. So Lord ! 

James got poasessiun of his own castle without I 

difficulty, and he and his men eat up all the good ^ 

dinner which the English had made ready. But | 

DougUs dared not stay there, lest the English , 

should come in great force and beaege him ; and ^ 
therefore be resolved to destroy all (Jie provi^ons 

which the Elfish had stored up in the castle, and i 
to render the place unavailing to them. 

It must be owned he execulsd this purpose in a i 
very cruel and sliocking manner, for he was much | 
enraged at the death of Thomas Dickson. He [ 
caused an the barrels containing flour, meal, wheat, , 
and malt, to be knocked in pieces, and their con- 
(en(s mixed on the Boor; then he slaved the great j 
hogsheads of wine and ale, and mixed the hquor i 
wiUi (he stores ; and, last of all, he killed his pri- 
soners, and flune the dead hodiea among this dis- ] 
guBting heap, which his n 
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UK ii]n(;libb, the DmigUs Larder. Ttfen Le Sung 
dead horses into the well to dsatro; it— after 
>hich he set fire to the castJe ; uid finally march' 
ed iyiay, nad look refuge with hia rollowera in the 
liills ajid forests. '* He loved better/' he aaid, 
" lo hear the lark WDg than the mouae aqueak." 
That ia, he lored better to keep in ^ee open field 

When Giffbrd, the English geaeril, heard what 
had happened, he came to Douglas Castle with a 
^at hoiy of men, and rebuilt all ^e defences 
wblch Lord James had destroyed, aod cleared out 
(be well, and put a good soldier, oamed ThirlwaJl, 
to command the garrison, and de^red him to be on 
hia guard, for he auapected that Lord Jamea wouJd 
a^ain a.ttack him. And, indeed, Douglaa, who did 
not like to aee the Eneheh in hia fiWher's caatle, 
oaa resolFed to take the first opportunity ot des- 
troying -thia garrison, as ke had done the former. 
For Ihia purpose he again had recourse to stj?ata- 
gcm. He laid s part of his followers in ambush 
in the wood, and sent fourteen men, disguised like 
countrymen, driving cattle past the gates o( tlie 
laitle. As soon M Tbirlwal] saw this, he swore 
that he would plunder the Scots drovers of their 
cattle, and came out with a conaderable part of his 
garrisiHi, for that pnrpose. He had foUowed the 
laltls past the place where Douglas was lying con- 
cealed, when aJ] of a suddep the Scotsmen threw 
off their carriers' cloaks, and appearing in armour, 
cried the cry of Douglas, and, tumiog back Bud> 
denly, ran to meet the pursuers; and before Thirl- 
nail could make any defence, he heard the eune 

nith Uiofie Scots who had been lying in ambush. 
Thirlwall himaeif was killed, fighting bravely in the 
middle of hia enemies, and only a very few of his 
men found their way baok to the castle. 

When Lord James had thus alaJn two £n|;lish 
commanders or governors of hia castle, and was 
hiowa to have made a vow that he would be 
revenged on any one who abould dare to take pos- 
!«s»on of bis lather's bouse, men became a&ajd ; 
and the fortress was called, both in England and 
Scotland, the Perilous Castle of Douglas, because 
it proved so dangeroos to any Englishman who was 
stationed there. Now, in those warlike times. 
Mister Littlejohn, you must know, that the ladin 
" ould not marry any man who was not very brave 
and valiant, so that a coward, let him be ever so 
rich or high-born, was held in universal contempt 
And thns it heoune the fashion for the ladies to 
demand proofs of the courage ot their lovers, and 
for those knighta who desired to please the ladies, 
to try some exti-aordinary deed of arms, to show 
their bravery and deserve their favour. 

At the time we speak of, there waa a young lady 
m England, whom many knighta and noblemen 
asked in marriage, because she waa extremely 
wealthy, and very beaudfuj. Once upon a holiday 
lite made a, great feast, to which she asked all her 

after the feast she arose, and toid them that she 
was much obliged to them for their good opinion 



of her, but aa she dedred to have for her hnsnand 
a man of the most incontestable bravery, she had 
formed her resolution not to marry any one, save 
one who should show hia coorag* by defending the 
Perilous Caslle of Douglas against tho Scota for • 
year and a day. Kow this made some silence 
among the gaotlemen present; for although 
lady was nch and beautifvd, yet there was great 
danger in placmg themselves within the reach of 
the Good Lord Jamea ot Douglas. At last a brave 
young knight started up and said, that for the love 
of that lady he was willing to keep the Perilous 
Caatle for a year and a day, if tbs King pleased tf 
give him leave. The King of England waa Eati» 
Red and well pleased to get a brave man to bold > 
phice BO dangerous. Sir John Wilton was the 
name of thia gallant knight. He kept the castle 
very Bafely for soma time ; but Douglas at last, by 
a atralagem,' induced him tn venture out with a 
part of the garrison, and then set upon them and 
slew Ihem. Sir John Wilton himself was killed, 
and a letter from the lady waa found in hia pocket 
Douglas was sorry for lus unhappy end, and did 
not put to death any of the prisoners, aa he had 
formerly done, but dismissed them in safety to tt ~ 
neit English garriaon. 

Other great lords, besides Doi^Ias, were no' 
exerUng themeelves to attack and destroy the 
English. Amongst those waa Sir Thomas Kan- 
dolph, whose mother was a sister of King< Robert. 
He had joined with the Bruce when he first took 
up arms. Afterwards being made prisoner by the 
English, when the King was defeated at Methven, 
as I told you, Sir Thomas Bandolpli waa obliged 
tojoin tbeEngUahtoaave hialife. He remwi ' 
ao constant lo them, that he was in oomptuiy w 
Aymer de Valence and John of Lorn, when they 
forced the Bruce to disperse bis httle band ; and 
he followed the pursuit so close, that he made his 
uncle's Btandazd-bearer prisoner, and took his ban- 
ner. Afterwards, however, he was himself made 
prisaner, at a solituy house on Lyne-water,* by the 
Good Lord James Douglas, who brought him cap- 
tive to the King. Robert reproached his nephew 
for having deserted his cause ; and Randolph, who 
was very hot tempered, answered insolently, and 
was sent by King Robert to prison. Shortly after, 
the uncle and nephew were recoDcJied, ud Sir 
Thomas Randolph created Earl of Murray by the 
King, was ever afterwards one of Bruce's best 
supporters. There was a sort of ri^^lry between 
Douglas and him, which should do the boldest asd 






brave 



" wiU a^ 



11 what 



While Robert Bruce was gradually getting pos- 
session of the country, and driving out the Engl' ' 
Edinburgh, the principal town of Scotland, re- 
muned, nith its strong cutb, in poaaeaHon of 
invaders. Sir Thomas Randolph waa extremely 
desirous to gain this important place ; but, aa 
well know, the caatle is aituated on a very steep 
and lofty rock, so that it is difficult or almost im- 
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possible evea t« get up to the foot of Ibe vaOa, 
much more to climb OTer tbem. 

So while Randolph w»a oonaidering wliat was 
to be done, there came to him a Scottish gentleman, 
named Francia, who had joined Bmoe'8 atanJard, 
and asked to speak with him in private. He then 
told Randolph, that in his jonti he had lived in 
the castle of £dinbnr);li, and that his father had 
then been keeper of the fortreas. It happened at 
that time that Frands was much in love with a 
lady, who lived in a part nf the town beneath the 
csBtle, which is called the Graasmarket. Now,-aa 
he could not get oat of the castle by day to see his 
mistifisB, he ^d practised a way of clambering by 
night down the c&stle rock on the south ^de, and 
Tetumine at his pleaamre ; when he came to the 
foot of Uie wall, he made use of a ladder to get 
over it, as it vaa not very high at that point, those 
who built it having trusted to the steepness of the 
crag ; and for the same reason, no watch was 
placed there. Francis had gone and come BO fre- 
quently in this dangerous manner, that, though it 
was now long ago, he told Randolph he knew the 
road so well, that be would undertake to guide, a 
small party of men by night to the bottom of the 
waTi ; and as they might bring ladders with them, 
tliere would be no tUfficnlty in scaling it The 
great risk was, that of their being disooTered by 
the TAlchmen while in the aet of ascending the 
cliff, in which case arery man of them must have 
peiiihed. 

Nevertheless, Bandolph did not hemCate to at- 
tempt the adventure. He took with him onW thirty 
men (you may be sore they were chosen for acti- 
vity and courage,) and came one dark night t 
foot of the ro<i, which they began to ascend ondar 
the gnidance of Francis, who went before them, 
upon his hands and feet, up one cliff, down another, 
and round another, where there was scarce room 
to support themselves. All the while, these thirty 
men were obhged to follow in a line, one after the 
other, Iw a path that was fitter for a cat than a 
man. The noise of a stone falling, or a word spo- 
ken troTa one to another, would have alarmed the 
watchmen. They were obliged, therefore, to move 
with the greatest precaulaon. When they were far 
up the crag, and near the foundation of the wall, 
they heard the guards going their rounds, to see 
that all was safe in and about the castle. Ran- 
dolph and his party had nothing for it but to lie 
close and quiet eadi man under the crag, as he 
happened to be placed, and trust that the guards 
would pajss by without noticing them. And while 
they were waiting in breathless alarm, they got a 
new cause of fright. One of the soldiers of the 
castle, willing to startle his comrades, suddenly 
threw a stone trom the wall, and cried out," Aha, 1 
see yoo well 1 " The stone came thundering down 
over the heads of Randolph and his men, who na- 
turally thought themselves discovered. If they 
had stirred, or made the slightest noise, they would 
have been entirely destroyed ; for the soldiers above 
might have killed every man of them, merely by 
roUing down stones. But being courageons and 
chosen men, they remained quie^ and the English 
boldiers, who thought their comrade was merely 
playing them a tndt (as, indeed, he bad no olhei 
meaning in what he did and sud,} passed on, with- 
out farther examinatioii. 



Then Randolph and his men got up, and csmo 
in haste to the tootof the wall, which was not above 
twice a man's height in that place. They planted 
the ladders they tiad brought, and Francis mounted 
" ■ to show them the way ; Sir Andrew Grey, ■ 
I knight, followed him, and Randolph himacll 
he third roan who got over. Then the reel 
ted. When once they were within the walls, 
was not so much to do, for the garrison were 
asleep and unarmed, excepting the watch, who n-erc 
speedily destroyed. Thus was Edinburgh CeslXa 
■ ' I in March, 1312-13, 

was not, however, only by the eiertions ot 
great and powerful barons, like Randolph an<l 
Douglas, that the freedom of Scotland wa-s to be 
accomplished. The stout yeomanry, and the bold 
peasantry of the land, who were as desirous to en- 
joy their cottages in honourable independence, as 
the nobles were to reclaim their casUes and estates 

the English, contributed their full share in . 
the efforts which were made to dehver their coim- ' 
try from the invaders. I will give you one instance : 

There was a strong castle near Linlithgow, or | 
Lithgow, as the word is more generally pronounced, , 
where an English governor, with a powerful garri- 
aoi^ lay in readiness to support the English cause, 
and used to exw^ise much severity upon the Scots 
in the neighbourhood. There lived at no great 
dialaniw from this stronghold, a farmer, a bold and 
stout man, whose name was Binnock, or as it is 
now pronounced. Binning. This man saw with 
great joy the progress which the Scots were ma- 
king in recovering their country from the English, 
and resolved to do something to help hia oonnliy- 
men, by gettine possesion, if it were poeeible, nt 
the cssUq of Lithgow. But the place was very 
strong, situated by the side of a lake, defended not 
only by gates, which were usually kept shut against 
strange™, but also by a portcullis. A portcnUis is 
a sort of door formed of cross-bars of iron, like a 
grate. It has not hinges like a door, but is drawn 
up by pulleys, and let down when any danger ap- 
proaches. It may be let go in a moment, and Iheo 
&lls down into the doorway ; and as it has great 
iron spikes at the bottom, it crushes all that it 
lights upon ; Una in case of a sudden alarm, a 
portcullis may be let suddenly fall to defend tbe 
entranoe, when it is not possible to shut the gatai. 
Binnock knew this very well, but he resolved to be 
provided against this risk also when he attempted 
to surprise the castle. So he spoke with some bold 
courageous countirmen, and engaged them in hii 
enterprise, which he accomplished thus : — . 

Bimiock had been accustomed to supply the 
garrison of Linlithgow with hay, and he had been 
ordered by the EngUsh governor to furnish some 
cart-Ioads, of which they were in want. He piu- 
mised to bring it aocordingly ; but the night beforir 
he drove the hay to the castie, he stationed a party 
of his friends, as well armed as possible, near the 
entrance, where they could not be seen by the 
garrison, and gave them directions that they should 
come to his assistance as soon as they should hear 
him cry a signal, which was to be, — " Call all, call 
all 1" Then he loaded a great waggon with hay. 
But in the waggon be placed eight strong men, 
well armed, lying fiat on their breasts, and covered 
over with hay, so that they ooiild not be seen, jiu 
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Jiimself walked cveleee]]' bedde the waggon ; and 
he chose the stouleat sad braveat of hia servuita 
I In be the driver, who carried at hia belt a Btrong 
I axe or hatchet. In tJiia way BikiocIe approached 
the castle early in the morning ; and the watch- 
loan, who only saw two men, Binnock being one of 
thorn, with a cart of hay, which Ihey eapecled, 
npeoed the gates, and raised np the poi'tculliB, to 
permit them to enter the castle. But as soon as 
ihe cart bad gotten under the gateway, Binnock 
made a dgn to bis semtnt, who with his axe sad- 
ilenly cnt asunder the loam, thai is, the yoke which 
fastens the borses to the cart, and the horses find- 
ing themselTes free, naturally storied forward, the 
cart remaining behind under the arch of tlie gate. 
At the same moment^ Binnock cried as loud as he 
could, "Call all, call all!" and drawing the sword 
ivhich be bad mider his country habit, he killed 
Ihe part«r. The armed men then jumped up from 
under the hay where they lay concealed, and rushed 
on the English guard. The Englishmen tried to 
sliut the gates, but they could not because the cart 
of hay remained in me gateway, and prevented 
the folding-doors from bmng cloeed. The portculUs 
was also let &11, but the grating was caught on the 
cart, and so could not chnp to the ground. The 
men who were in ambosh near the gate, bearing 
the cry, " Call all, call all 1" ran to assist those 
who had leaped out from amongst the bay ; the 
laalla was taken, and all the Englishmen killed or 
made prisooers. King Robert rewarded Biunoob 
by bestowing on him an estate, which his posterity 
long afterwards enjoyed. 

Perhaps you may be tired, my dear child, of such 
ifories ; yet I will tell you how the great and im- 
portant castle of Roiburgh was token from the 
English, and then we will pass to other subjeiriH. 

Yon must know Roxburgh was then o very large 
caatle, flituated near where two fine rivers, the 
Tweed and the Teviot, join each other. Being 
within fiye or six miles of England, the English 
were extremely deurous of retaining it, and the 
Scots equally eager to obtain possesaon of it. I 
will tell you how it was taken. 

It was upon the night of what is Called Shrove- 
tide, a holiday which Boman Catholics paid great 
respect to, and solenmized with much gaiety and 
feasting. Most of the garrison of Roxburgh castle 
were drinking and carousing, but stjll they had set 
watches on the battlements of the castle, in case of 
any sudden attack ; for, as the Scots bad succeeded 
in so many raterprises of the kind, and as Dobglas 
was known to be in the neighbourhood, they con- 
ceived tiiemselves obliged to keep a very strict 

An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the offi- 
cers, was sitting on ^e battlements with her child 
in her arms ; and looking out on the fields below, 
she saw some bbwk objects, like a herd of cattle, 
strolling near the foot of iha wait, and approach- 
ing the i^tch or moat of tJie castle. She pointed 
them out to the senljnet, and asked him what they 
were. — ' Pooh, pooh," said the soldier, " it is far- 
mer Bueh-a-ooe's cattle," (naming a man whose 
farm ]xy near to the mstle) ) " Uie good man is 
keeping a jolly Shrovetide, and has forgot to shut 
np AtB Dullocka in their yard ; but if tbe Douglas 
?ome across them before morning, he is likely 
roe fais negligence." Now these creeping objec 



which they saw from the castle wall were no real 
cattlo, but Douglas himself and hie soldiers, who 
bad pnt black cloaks above their armour, and were 
creeping about on hands and feet, in order, without 
being observed, to get so near to the foot of the 
castle wall as to be able to set laddeie to it. Tbe 
poor woman, who knew nothing of this, sat quietly 
on tbe wall, and began to sii^ to lier child. You 
must know that (be name of Uouglaa had become 
so terrible to the English, that tlie women used to 
frighten their children with it, and aay to them 
when they behaved ill, that they " would make tlie 
Block Douglas take them." And this eoldier's wife 
waa singing to her child, 

" Hc.h j«. hnth re, little ptt j». 
T^ slKk Duu'Hi'thai 'mi' m' 

" You are not so sure of that," lud a voice close 
beside her. She felt at the same time a heavy 
hand, with an iron glove, lud on her shoulder, and 
when she looked round, she saw the very Black 
Douglas she had beeo singing about, standing close 
beside her, a tall, Ewarthy, strong man. At the 
same time, another Scotsman was seen ascending 
the walls, near to the sentineL The soldier gave 
the alarm, and rushed at the Scotsaiati, whose name 
was Simon Ledehouee, with his lance ; but Simon 
parried the stroke, and closing with the sentJoel, 
struck him a deadly blow vtith bis dagger. The 
rest of the Scots followed up to assist Douglas and 
Ledehouse, and the castle was taken. Many of tlie 
soldiers were put to death, but Douglas protected 
the woman and tbe child. I dare say slie made 
no more songs about the Black Douglas. 

White Douglas, Randolph, and other true-heart- 
ed patriots, were . thus taking castles and strong- 
holds from theEnglisbfKing Robertf who hod now 
a considerable aimy under bis command, marched 
through the counOy, beating and disperung sucli 
bodies of English aa he met on his way. He went 
to tbe north conntry, where he conquered tbe great 
and powerful family of Comyn, who retained strong 
ill-will aaunst him tor hoving slain their relation, 
the Red Comj-n, in the church at Dumfries. They 
had joined Uie Engli^ with all tlieir forces ; hut 
now, as the Scots began to get the upper band, they 
were very much distressed, Bruce caused more 
thoD thirty of them to be beheaded in one day, and 
the place where they are buried is called " the 
Grove of tbe headless Comyns." 

Neither did Bruce forget or forgive John M'Dou- 
gal of Lorn, who bad defeated him at Daily, and 
very nearly mode him prisoner, or slain hmi, by 
the hands of his vossids, the M'Androssers, and 
had afterwards pursued him with a bloodhound. 
When John of Lorn heard that Brace waa march- 
ing against him, he hoped to defend himself by 
tidang poesession of a very strong pass on the ude 
o! one of the largest mountuns in Scotland, Crua- 
Chen Ben. Tbe ground was very strait, hoving 
lofty rocks on the one hand, and on the other deep 
precipices, unking down on a great lake called 
Lochowe ; so that John of Lorn thought himself 
perfectly secure, as he could not be attacked except 
in front, and by a very difficult poth. But King 
Robert, when he sow how fais enemies were posted, 
sent a party of light-armed arohera, under oom- 
mond of Douglas, with directions to go by a distant 
and diffinult r««d around the northem ude of tbe 
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bill, uid tbna to att&ek the men ot IjOtu ia the 
rear as well aa in front ; that is, betund as well aa 
before. He had signals made when Douglas ar- 
rived at the place Bppoinl«d. The King Uien ad- 
vanced upon the Loni men in trtmt, when the; 
raised a shout of defianee, and began to shoot ar- 
roirs and roll stones down the path, with great con- 
lldence in t!ie secarit; of their own position. But 
when the; were attacked by the Douglaji and hie 
arcbere in the rear, the Botdiere of H'Dougal lost 
coarage and fled. Many were a]ajn among the 
rocks and precipices, and many were drowned in 
the lake, and the great river which runs out of it. 
John of Lorn only escaped by means of his boat, 
which he had in readiness upon the lake. Thus 
King Robert had full revenge upon him, and de- 
prived him of a great part of his territory. 

The English now possessed scareel; any place of 
importance in Scotland, excepting Stirhng, which 
was beueged, or rather blockaded, by Edward 
Bruce, the King's brother. To blockade a town or 
esstle, is to quarter an army around it, bo as to pre- 
vent tiioee within f*om getting provisions. This 
was done by the Scots before Stirling, till Sir Phihp 
Mowbray, who commanded the caatle, finding that 
he was hke to be reduced to extremity for want of 
provisions, made an agreement with Edward Bruce 
that he would surrender the place, providing he 
were not relieved b; the King of England before 
midsummer. Sir Edward agreed to these terms, 
and allowed Mowbray to go to London, to tell King 
Edward of the conditions he had made. But when 
King Robert heard what his brother had done, ho 
thought it was too great a risk, since it obhged 
Mm to ventDre a battle with the fiiU strength of 
Edward II., who had under tii-n England, Ireland, 
Walee, and great part of France, and eonld within 
the time allowed aaaemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scotn could, even if all Seotland 
were fully under the King's authority. Sir Edward 
answered his brother with his naturally «uda«ous 
spirit, " Let Edward bring every man be has, we 
will fight them, were they more." The King ad- 
mired his oonrage, though it was mingled with 
raahnesa. — " Since it is so, brother," ho said " we 
will manfully abide battle, and assemble all who 
love us, and value the freedom of Scotland, to come 
wiUi all the men Ihey have, and help as to oppose 
King Edward, should he come with his army to 
roBcue Stiriing." 



CHAPTER X. 

The BaOU ofBannedAam. 

[13K.] 

Kind Edward II., as we have already said, was 

not a wise and brave man like hie fadier, but a 

foolish prince, who was influenced by unworthy 

ravourilea, and thought mor^ of pleasure than of 

governing his kingdom. His fiither Edward I. 

would have entered Scotland at the head of a large 

army, before he had left Bruce time to conquer 

back so much of the comitry. But we have seen, 

that, very fortunately for the Scotti, that wise and 

skilful, thou^ ambitions King, died when he was 

m the point of marching into Scotland. His son 

Cdwai-tl luid afterwards neglected the Scottish war. 



and thus lost the opportunity of defeating Bruce, 
when his force was smalL Butnowwhen Sir Philip 
Mowbray, the governor of Stirling, came to Lon- 
don, to tell the Hkig.that Stirling, the last Scottish 
town of importsjica which remained m possohsion 
of the English, was to be surrendered if it were 
not relieved by force of arms before midsumpier, 
then all the Enghsh nobles called out, it would be 
a sin and shame to permit the fair conquest which 
Edward I. had made, to be' forfeited to the ScoLi 
for want of fighting. It was, therefore, resolved, 
that the King should go himself to Scotland, witli 
as great forces » he could poaaibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembled 
one ot the greatest armies which a King of Eng- 
land ever commanded. There were troops brought 
from all his dominions. Many brave soldiers from 
the French wovineee which the King of England 
poseesaed in France, — many Irish, many WeSh, — 
and all the great Enghsh nobles and barons, with 
their followers, were assembled in one great army. 
The number was not less than one hundred thou- 

King Robert the Bruce summoned ali his nobles 
and barOns to join him, when he heard of the great 
preparation which the Kmg of England was mak- 
ing. They were not so numerous as the Enghsh 
by many ihouGand men. In het, his whole army 
did not very much exceed thirty thonsand, and 
they were much worse armed tjian the wealthy 
Englishmen ; hut then, Robert, who was at their 
head, was one of the most expert generals of tlie 
time ', and the ofScera he had under bim, were his 
brotiier Edward, his nephew Randolph, his faithful 
follower the Douglas, and other bravs and experi- 
enced leaders, wbo commanded the same men that 
had been accustomed to fight and gain victories 
under every disadvantage of situation and numbers 

The King, on his part^ studied how ba might 
supply, by addrem and stratagem, what he wanted 
in numbers and strength. He knew the superiority 
of the English, both in their heavy-armed cavalry, 
which were much better moimt«d and armed than 
that of the Scots, and in their archers, wbo were 
better trained than any others m the world. Both 
these advantages he reeolved ' to provide assinst. 
With this purpose, he led his army down into a 
plain near Stirling, called ^e Park, near which, 
and beneath it, the English army must needs pass 
through a boggy oountry, broken with watei- 
courses, while the Scots occupied hard dry ground. 
He then caosed ail the ground upon the front of 
hia line of battle, where cavalry were likely to act, 
to be dug full of boles, about as deep as a man't. 
knee. They were filled with hght brush-wood, and 
the turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared a 
plain field, while in reality it was all full of these 
pits as a honeycomb is of holes. Ho also, it is said, 
caused steel spike^ called calthropo, to be scattered 
up and down in the plwn, where the English cavalry 
were most hkely to advance, trosting in that auai- 
ner to lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the luie 
stretched north and south. On the south, it was | 
terminated by the banks ot the brook called Ban- 
nockbum, which are so rocky, that no troops coul<i 
attack them there. On the left, the Scottish line 
extended near to the town of Stirhng. Bruce 
reviewed his iToops very carefully ; all the useleea l 
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aBFV>mla, <liiv«n of carts, and such like, of wbom 
lliere mre very latay, he ordered to go behind a 
beight, afterwardi, in aMmary of Che event, called 
the Gillies' iiill, thM is, tlie Servanta' MIL He 
ihea spoke to the soldiera, and expressed lus delei^ 
miuatiou tc gain the victory, or to lose lus life on 
the field of battle. He deeired that all those who 
did not propose to fight to the last, -should leave 
the field before the battle began, and that none 
should remain except those who were detennined 
to take the iEsue of victor}' or death, aa Ciod should 

When the main body of his armj' was thM placed 
in order, the King posted Raodolpli, with a body of 
horse, near to tbe diurcb of St- Nmiui's, command- 
ing biia to use tbe utmost diligence Iji prevent any 
Euccoura from being thrown into Stirling eaetle. 
He then ditutched Jamee of Douglas, and Sir 
Kobert Keith, the Moreschal of the Scot^sh army, 
iu order that they might survey, as nearly as they 
could, the English force, wbicb was now approach- 
iag from Falkirk. They returned with information, 
th&t tbs approach of that vast host was one of the 
most bsaut^ul and terrible sights which coald be 
Been, — that the whole coLUitry teemed covered with 
mea-U-inna on borse and foot, — that the number 
of Elandinis, bannem, and pennons (all flags of 
different kinds,) made so gallant a show, that the 
bravest and nw^ numsraus host in Christsndom 
□%ht be alarmed to ses King Edward moving 
ijpunst them. 

It was npoD the 23d of June (1314) t^e King of 
Scotland heard the news, that tbe English army 
were approaching Stirling. He drew out his army, 
ilierefore, in tlie order which he had before re- 
solved on. After a short time, Bruce, who was 
looking out Bioiously for the enemy, saw a body 
<if Englisb cavalry trying to get mto Stirling from 
the eastward. This was the Lord Clifford, who, 
with a chosen, body of eight hundred horse, had 
been detached to relieve the castle. 

" See, Randolph," nid tire King to his nephew, i 
" there is a mee foUen from your cluiplet." By 
tliia he meant, that Randolph had lost some honour, 
by BUtTering the enemy to paas where he had been 
stationed to binder them. Randolph made no 
reply, but rushed agunst Clifford with little 
more than half bis numlier. The Scots were on 
foot. The Englisb turned to charge them with 
their lances, and Roudo^ drew up bis man in 
close order to rec^va the onset. He seemed to be 
in so much danger, that DotiKlss asked leavs of the 
King to go and aeust him. The King refused him 
penniasion. 

" Let l^ndolph,** he said, *^ redeem his own 
fault ; I cannot totak the order of battle for his 
sake." Still the danger appeared greater, and the 
Englidi horse seemed entirely to enDamposs the 
small handful of Scottisb infantry. "So please 
you,*' said Douglas to tbe King, " my heart will 
not suffer me to stand idle .and see Randolph pe- 
rish — I must go to his aasiatonce." He rode off 
accordingly ; but long before they had reached the 
place of combat, they saw the &igliflh horses gal- 
loping off, n*ny with empty saddles. 

^ Halt ! " said Donglos to his men, ** Randolph 
has gained the day ; since «e were not soon enough 
to help him in the battle, do not let us lessen hiH 
glory by approschuig the field." Now, that was 



nobly done ; eapeoially as Dou^ae and Bandolph 
were always oontendiug which should rise highest 
in the good winion of the King and the natiou. 

The van of the fngiitii army now came in eight, 
and a number of their braveet knights drew near 
to see what the Scots were doing. They saw King 
Robert dressed in his armour, and distinguished 
by a gold crown, which he won over his hehnet 
He was not mounted on his great war-boise, be- 
cause he did not expect to fight that evening. Rut 
he rode on a little pony up and down the ninkB of 
bis army, putting his men in order, and carried in 
his band a sort of battle-axe mode of steeL When 
the King s»w the English horsemen draw near, he 
advanced a httle before his own men, that be might 
look at them more nearly. 

There was a koigbt among the English, called 
Sir Henry de Bohun, who thou^t this would he a 
good opportonity to gain great &ne to himself, and 
put an end to tbe war, by killing King Robert. 
The King being poorly mounted, and having no 
lance, Bohun galloped on him suddenly and fori- 
ODsly, thinking, with his long spear, and his tall 
powerful horse, eauly to bear him down to tbe 
groimd. King Robert saw him, and permitted hini 
to come very near, then suddenly turned his pony 
a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed him 
with tbe lonce-point, and was in the act of being 
carried past him by the career of his horse. But 
ss be psssed, King Robert rose up in his stirrups, 
and struck Bar Henry on the head with his battjo- 
axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to pieces bis 
iron helmet oa if it hod been a nut-shell, and hurled 
bim from bis saddle. He woe dead before he 
reached the ground. This gallant action was bla- 
med by the Scottish leaders, who thought Bruce 
ought not to have expoeed himself to so much dan- 
ger when the safety of the whole army depended 
on him The King only kept looking at us wea- 
pon, whieb was injured by the force of the blow, 
and Slid, " I have broken my good battle-axe." 

The next morning, being the 24tb June, at break 
of day, tbe battle b^an in terrible earnest. The 
Ecgli^ as they advanced saw the Scots getting 
into line. The Abbot of Inchofiray walked through 
their ranks barefooted, and exhorted them to fight 
for their freedom. They kneeled down as be pass- 
ed, and preyed to Heaven for victory. King Ed- 
ward, who saw this, called out, " They kneel down 
—they ore asking i'orgiveness."^** Yes," said a 
celebrated EngUah Uiron, called Ingeliam de Urn- 
phniville, " hut they ask it from God, not from na 
— these men will conquer, or die upon tbe field." 

The English Kii% ordered his men to begm the 
battle. The archers then bent their bows, and 
began to shoot so closely together, that the arrows 
fell like flakes of snow on a Christmaa-day. The; 
killed many of the Scots, and might, as at Falkirk, 
end other places, have deraded the victory ; but 
Bruce, as 1 told you before, was prepared for ihran. 
He had in readiness a body of men-at-srms, well 
mounted, w ho rode at full gallop among the archorB, 
and m iliey had no weapons save tlieir bows and 
arrows, which they could not use when they wert^ 
attacked hand to hand, they were cut down in greal 
numbers by tbe ScL'ttish horsemen, and ihrowii 
I into total confusion. 

I The line Englluh cavahry tlien advanced to sup- 
port their archers, and to Utack the Soatlieh line. 
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But coming o»er the ground which ■was aug mil ol 

Cla, the horses fell into these holes, and the riders 
J- tumbling about, withont any means of defence, 
■nd imable torise, from the wagbt of their armour. 
The EngUahmen began to fell into genejal disorder ; 
And the Scottish King, bringing up more of his 
forceB, attacked and preeeed thent BtdU more closely. 

On s, sudden, while the battle was obetdnatelj 
inajntained on both udes, an event happened which 
decided the victory. The servants and attendaata 
on the Scottish camp had, as I told you, been sent 
behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies' bill. But when they saw that their mas- 
ters were likely to gain the day, they rushed from 
their place of concealment with such weapons as 
they could get, that they might have their sbsre in 
the victory and in fhe spoil. The English, seeing 
them come suddenly over the hill, mistook this 
disorderly rabble for a new army coming up to 
sustwn me Scots, and, losing all heart, began to 
sluft every man far himself. Edward himself left 
the Held as bst as he could ride. A valiant knight. 
Sir Giles de Aigentine, much renowned in the wars 
of Palestine, attended the King till he got him out 
of the preGS of the combat. But he would retreat 
no farther. " It is not my eustom," he said, " to 
fly." With that ho took leave of the King, set 
" orse, and calling out his war-ery of 
rgeutine ! he rushed into the thick- 
eat of tQe Scottish ranks, and was killed. 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, 
fighting valiantly. The Scots would have saved 
liim,but aahe had not put on his armorial bearings, 
they did not know bim, and he was cut to piecw. 

Edward first fled to Stirling castle, and entreated 
admittance ; but Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, 
reminded the fugitive Sovereign that he was obli- 
ged to surrender the castle next day, so Edn-ard 
was fain to fly through the Torwood, closely pur- 
sued by Douglas with a body of cavalry. An odd 
circumstance happened during the chase, which 
showed how loosely some of the Scottish Barons of 
that day held their political opinions : As Douglas 
was ridmg furiously after Edward, he met a Scot^ 
tisli knight. Sir Laurence Abemethy, with twenty 
horse. Sir Lam^nce hud hitherto owned the Eng- 
lish interest, and was bringing this band of followers 
to serve King Edward's army. But learning from 
Douglas that the English King was entirely defeat, 
ed. Re changed sides on the spot and was ea^y 

Srevailed upon to join Douglas in pursuing the un- 
ntnnats Edward, with the very followers whom 
he had been leading to join his standard. 



Dunbar, where the English had still a friend, in 
the governor, Patrick Earl of March. The earl 
received Edward in his forlorn condition, and fur- 
nished bim with a fishing skiff, or small ship, in 
which he escaped to England,' having entirely lost 
his fine army, and a great number of his bravest 
nobles. 

The Engli^i never before or afterwards, whether 
in France or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle aa 
that of Bannockbum, nor did the Scots ever gain 
one of tlie same importance. Many of the best 
and bravest of the liglish nobility and gentry, an 
I have said, lay 4oad on the field ; a great many 
more were made prisoners ; and the whole of King 
£dward's immense army was dispersed or de- 

The English, after this great defeat, were nc 
longer in a condition to support their pretension! 
to be masters of Scotland, or to continue, sm the; 
had done for nearly twmty years, to send armie; 
into that country to overcome it. On the c«ntrary 
they became for a time scaive able to defend theii 
own frontiers against King Hobert and his soldiei-s 

There were several battles foi^ht within Eng 
land itself, in which the English had greatly the 
worst. One of tlicse took place near Mitton, in 
Yorkshire. So many priests took part in the fight, 
that the Scots called it the Chapter of Mitton,^— 
a meeting of the clergymen belonging to a, catlic- 
dral being called a Ch^iter. There was a great 
slaughter in and after the action. The Scots laid 
waste the country of England as far as the gates of 
York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority over 
their ancient enemies, who bad so lately threaten- 
ed to nukke them subjects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bruce arise from the condition 
of an exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a ata 
beast of pr«y, to the rank of an independent si 
reign, universally acknowledged to be one of the 
wisest and bi^v«^ kings who then lived. The ni 
tion of Scotland was also raised once more from the 
situation of a distressed and com^uered province to 
tliat of a free and independent stale, governed by 
its own laws, and subject to its own princes ; i 
altJiough the country was, after the Bruce's deatli, 
often subjected to great loss and distress, both bv 
the bosdhty of the English, and by the unbappv 
civil wars among the Scots themselves, yet thev 
never afterwards lost the freedom for which \V'al 
lace had laid down his hfe, and wlilch King Robert 
had recovered, not less by his wisdom tiian by his 
weapons. And therefore most just it is, tliat wLiEe 
the coimby of Scotland retains any recollection of 
its history, the memory of tliose brave warriors and 
faithful patriots should be remembered with honour 
and gratitude.^ 



■ " MuJtlnidei If Urn Eniliih nere drawn ed irhcn ittmipt- 
tuglociaa the riveiPortL Hut. In Uicic f iiht, fiU uto 

sndeiiTDiiTed to pern the nguA bankt dT the ttrtua callH 

TiTer Tu » coiD^lelr heaT>o«l up wldi thA drad bodid oT 

iTn^abrid^ Tkii^lio'uMnrof 1^ E^Uih n^"n 

kntelili. and »vcn huiidnd eioiilia. A larn Imd) of Welth 
flef from tht aoUl. UDder lh> ESmmund of Sir Uiuii« Berk- 

HDHv befort tbor reached ExiKland. SudIi alio m.^'lit ^n^o 
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I CHAPTER XI. 

; C^ncm'Hittff the Exp/oiti of Edward Sruci,tifDou- 
] glas, JCandoipk Earl of Mvrraii — and tht i)«rii 
! of RoUrl Bruce. 

[1315-1330.] 
Yon will be n»tur»lly curious to lie»r what be- 
eame of Edward, the brother of Robert Bruce, who 
n;is so courageous, aad at the same time eo rash. 
Vuu must know that the Irish, at that time, had 
iieen almoat fully conquered by the English ; but 
becoming weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or at least 
I a great many of them, invited Edward Bruce to 
I cuine over, drive out the English, and becdma their 
. king. Ue was willing enough to go, for he had 
' Always a high cauragemia spirit, and deairud to 
j iibtain fame and dominian by fighting. Edward 
Bruce w&B as good a Holdier aa bia brother, but not 
») prudent and cau^DUB; for, except in the aOkir of 
killing the Red Comyn, which van a wicked and 
violent action, Robert Bruce, in hia latter days, 
showed himself as wise as he was courageous, 
tlowever, he was well contented that hia brother 
Edward, who bad always fought eo bravely for 
liim, ihould be raised up to be King of Ireland. 
Therefore King Robert not only gave llini an army 
ti> assist in making the oonquest, but passed over 
tlie sea to Ireland himself in person, with a conai' 
derahle body of troops to assist him. The Brucea 
gained several battlea, and penetrated far into Ire- 
land; but the English forces were too numerous, 
Kai so many of the Iriab jidned with them rather 
than witb Edward Bruce, that King Robert and 
his brother were obliged to retreat before them. 

The chief commander of the English was a great 
loldler, called Sir Edmund Butler, and he had as- 
sembled a much greater army than Edward Bruce 
nnd his brother King Robert had to oppose to him. 
The Scots were obliged to retreat every morning, 
that they might not be (breed to laitliB by an army 
more niunerona than their own. 

I have often told yon, that King Robert the 
Bruce was a wise and a good prince. But a cir- 
cumstance happened during this retreat, which 
showed he was alao a kind and humane man. It 
u'ae one morning, when the English] and their Irish 
auxiliaries, were pressing hard upon Bruce, who 
had given hia army ordera to continue a hasty re- 
treat ; for to have risked a battle with a much more 
numerous army, and in the midst of a country which 
favoured his enemies, would have been extremely 
imprudent. On a sudden, just as King Robert 
was about to mount his horse, be heard a woman 
shrieking in desfoir. " What is the matter)" said 
the King ; and he was informed by his atlendanlB, 
that a poor wconan, A laundress, or washerwoman, 
modier of an infant wlio had Just been bom, was 
about to be left behind the army, as being too 
weak to travel. Tlie mother was shrieking for fear 
of &Uing into tlie hands of the Irish, 4ho were ac- 



eounted very cruel, and there ware no carriage; 
nor means of sending the woman and her uitaiu 
on in safety. They must needs be abandoned il 
the army retreated. 

King Robert was silent for a moment when he 
heard this story, being divided betwiil the feeUnga 
of humanity, occasioned by the poor woman's dis- 
tress, and the danger to which a halt would expose 
his army. At last he looked round on bis officers, 
with eyes which kindled bke fire. " Ah, gentle- 
men," be Bwd, " never let it be said that a man 
who was bom of a woman, and nursed by a woman's 
tenderness, should leave a mother and an iiifani 
to the mercy of barbarians ! In the name of God, 
let the odda and the risk be what they will, I will 
light Edmund Butler rather than leave these poor 
creatures behind me. Let the army, therefore, 
draw up in liue of batUe, instead of retreating."' 

The story had a singular conclusion ; for tJie 
English general, seeing that Robert the Bruce lialt- 
ed and offered him battle, and knowing that the 
Scottish King was one of the best generals then 
living, conceived that he must have received some 
large supply of forces, and was afraid to attack bim. 
And thus Bruce had an opportunity to send of! 
the poor woman and ber child, and then to retreat 
at his leisure, without sufTering any inconvenience 
from the halt. 

But Robert waa obliged to leave the cououest 
of Ireland to liia brother Edward, I: 
by pressing affiurs to hia own countj 
who was rash as he was brave, eng ^ , 
the advice of his best officers, in battle 
Eiiglisli general, called Sir Pi 
The Scots were surrounded on all sides, I: 
tinned to defend themselves valiantly, and Edward 
Bmce showed the example by fightmg in the very 
front of the batUe. At length a strong EngbEli 
champion, caJied Jolui !Maupas, engaged Edward 
hand to hand ; and they fought till they killed each 
other. Maupas was found lying after 
the battle upon the body of Bruce ; both "ij^'' 
were dead men.' After Edward Bruce's 
death, the Scots gave up further attempts to con- 
quer Ireland. 

Robert Bmce continued to reign gloriously for 
several years, aiid was so constantly victorious over 
the English, that the Scots seemed during his go- 
vernment to have acquired a complete superiority 
over their neighbours. But then we must remem- 
ber, that Edward II., who then reigned in England, 
was a foolish prince, and listened lo hod counsels ; 
so that it is no wonder that ho was beaten by so 
wise and experienced a general as Robert Bruce, 
who had fought his way lo the crown through so 
many diaaeters, and acquired in consequence so 
much renown, that, as I have often aud, he was 
generally accounted one of the best soldiers .inJ 
wisest Bovereigns of Ilia time. 

In the last ye^ of Robert the Rnice^s reign, he 
became extremely sickly and infirm, cbieHy owing 
to a disorder called the leprosy, which he had 
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caught duriqg the Jmnlijiipg and miBlortunes of his 

EDulh, when he ww bo fraqncntly obliged to hide 
imstdf io woods and morosaw, without a roof to 
Bhellw him. He liied at a caede otUed Cardrow, 
the heiiutifui baulia of the riier Clyde, Dear to 
ere it joins the uoa ; and his chief auHuement 
B to go upon the river, and down to the tea, in a 
p, whiuh be kept for his pleasure. He was no 
Lger able to sit upon his war-horbe, or to lead his 
ny to the field. 

While Bruce was in this feeble state, Edward 
II., King of England, died, and was succeeded by 
I, Edward IlL He turned out afterwards 
one of the wisest and bravest ki^igs whom 
^ id ever had ; but when he first mounted the 
throne he was very J'oung, aud under the endre 
management of his motber,'U'ho governed hy means 
of a wicked favourite called Mortimer. 

I betweeu the EngliHh and the Scale still 
kksting at the liuie, Bruce sent his two great com- 
manders, the Good Lord James Douglas, and Tho- 
mas Randolph Earl of Murray, to lay waste the 
countieeof Northumberland and Durbiim,and dis- 
tress the English as much as they could. 



Theii 



wldien 



er, all lightly armed, and n 
were but small in height, but exofssively 
:. The men themselves carried no iiniviaioD, 
except a bag of oatmeal ; and each had at his saddle 
a sm^ pLate of iron called a girdle, on which, when 
they pleased, Oiey couid bikei the oatmeal into 
caiies. They kilted the cattle of the English, as 
they travelled through the country, roasted the 
flesh on woodea spite, or bailed it m Uw sldns of 
the ammaJs themhelvea, putiisg in a little water 
with the beef, to prevent the fire from Imming the 
hide to pieces.- This was rough cookery. They 
made their shoea, or rather mndals, in as coarse a 
way ; cutting them out of the raw hides of the 
cattle, aud fitting them to their ankles, like what 
are now called short gaiters. As this sort of buskin 
had the hairy side of the bide outermoal, the Eng- 
lish called those who wore them nm^fiiotid Scots, 
and sometimes, from the colour of Ibe hide, rtd- 

As such forces needed to carry nothing with 
them, either for proviuons or ammnnition, the 
Scots moved witli amaihig speed, troia mountain 
iintain, aad from glen to glen, pillaging and 
destroying the country wherever they cams. In 
the mean while, the young King of EngUnd pur< 
sued them with a much larger army ; but as it was 
encumbered by the necessity of carrying proviiuons 
in great quantities, and by the slow motions trf men 
in heavy armour, they could not come up with the 
Scots, although they saw every day the smoke of 
the houses and villages wliich they were burning. 
The King of England was extremely angry ; for, 
tlioueh only a, boy of nxteen years old, he lon|;ed 
to li^t the Scots, aud to chastise them for the mis- 
chief thay were doing to his country ; and at length 
he grew so impatient, that he offered a large re- 
ward to any one who would show him where the 
Scottish army were. 

At length, after the English host had suffered 
severe hardships, from want of proviaions, and 
fatiguing journeys dirough fords, and swamps, and 
morasse^ a gentleman named Rokehy came into 
the ;aiup, and claimed the reward which the King 



had offered. He told the King that he had been 
Doode prisoner by the Scots and that they had said 
tlley should be as glad to meet the EngUsh King as 
he to see them. Aacordingly, Rokoby guided the 
English army to the place where the Scots lay eu- 

But the Enghsh King was no nearer to the battle 
which he desired ; for Donglas and Bandolph, 
knowing the force and numbers of the Englieharmy, 
had taken up their camp on a steep hill, at the 
bottom of winch ran a deep river, called the Wear, 
having a channel filled with targe stones, so that 
there was no poeeibility for the English to attack 
the ScoU without crossing the water, and thert 
climbing up the sleep hill in the very ^bce of their 
eflemy ; a risk which was too great to be attempted. 

Then the King sent a message of defiance to the 
Scottish generals, inviting them either to draw 
back their forces, and allow him freedom to cross 
the river, and time to place his army in order ol 
battle on the other side, that they might fight feir 
ly, or offering, if they liked it better, to permit 
them to (STOBs over to his side without opposition, 
that they might join battle on a fair field. Ran- 
dolph and Douglas did nothing but laugh at this 
message. They said, that vhem they fought, it 
should he at their own pleasure, aud not because 
the King of England <maee t« aslc for a battle. 
They reminded him, insultingly, how they had 
been in his country for many days, burning, taJdng 
spoil, and doing what they thought fit. If the King 
was displeased witb this, they said, he must find 
his way across the liver to light them the best way 
he could. 

The Enghnh King, determined not to quit sight 
of the Scots, encamped on the opposite side of the 
river to watch their motions, thinking that want of 
provisions would oblige thein to quit their strong 
position on the mountains. But the Scots once 
more showed Edward their deiterity in marching, 
by leaving Iheir eneampment, and taking up ano- 
ther post, even stronger and more difficult t« ap- 
proach than the first which they bad occupied. 
King Edward followed, and again encamped oppo- 
site to his dext«rou* and troublesome eiiemiee, 
deairous to bring them to a ' battle, when he might 
hope to gun an easy victory, having more thiui 
double the number of the Scottish army, all troops 
of ths very best quality. 

While the armies lay thus opposed to ea<^ other, 
Douglas resolved to give the young King of Eng- 
land a lESBon in the art of war. At tlie dead of 
night, he left the Scottish camp with a small b 
of ohosen horse, not above two hundred, well ai 
ed. He mossed the river in deep silence, and came 
to the English camp, which was but carelessly 
guarded. Seeing this, Douglas rode past the Eng- 
lish sentin^ as if be had been an officer of the 
English army, saying, — " Ha, Saint George ! you 
keep bad watch here." — In those days, you must 
know, the English used to swear bv Saint George, 
as the Scots did by Saint Andrew. Presently after, 
Douglas heard an English soldier,wholaystretcbi ' 
by the fire, say to his comrade, — '* I cannot U 
what is to happen to us in tUs place ; but, for n, 
part, 1 have a great fear of the Black Dougta^ 
playing us some tricL" 

" You shall have cause to say so," said Qouglsf 
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Wbeu be IumI thus got into the oudat of the 
English camp without being diaooverad, he drew 
hb sword, and cut aBiinder the ropw of a teut, 
willing out his usual war-cry, — " Douglas, Douglas 1 
English thieves, yon are all dead men." His fol- 
lowers immediately began to cut down and over- 
turn the tents, cutting and stabbing the English 
eoldien as they endeavom-ed to get to arms, 

Douglaa forced his way to the pavilion of the 
KiDg himself and very nearly carried that young 
prince prisoner oat of the middle of his great 
army. Edward's chaplain, however, and many of 
Ilia household, stood to arms bravely iu his defence, 
while the young Kin^ escaped by creeping away 
beneath [he canvasB of his tenL The chaplain and 
several of the King's cd^csie were slain ; but the 
whole camp was now alarmed and iu arms, so that 
Douglas was obliged to retreat, which he did by 
bursting through the English at the side of the 
camp opposite to that by which ha had entered. 
I Being separated from his men in the contusion, be 
in great danger of being slain by an Engliab- 
wno enconntered him with a huge club. 
This man be killed, but with considerable difK- 
culty ; and then blowing bis horn tj> collect his 
Midlers, who soon gathered around him, 
* ^P"'' he retnmed to the Scottish comp, having 



d very little loss. 
Edward, much mortified at the insult which he 
lud received, became still more desirous of chas- 
tising those audadoas adversaries ; and one of 
them at least was not unwilling to alTord bim an 
opportunity of revenge. This was Thomas Ran- 
dolph, Earl of Murray. He asked Douglas when 
' returned to the Soottiah camp, " What he had 
IB 1"_« We have drawn some blood."—" Ah," 
1 the earl, " had we gone all together V> the 
night attack, we should have diacomnted them." — 
" It might well have been bo," said Dooglaa; "but 
the risk would have been too great"— >* Then wiU 
Q fight them In open battle," said Randolph, " for 
we remain heTe,we shall in time be famished for 
ant of provisions." — " Not sc^'* replied Douglas \ 
we will deal with this great army of the English 
aa the fox did with the tisherman in the fable." — 
" And how was that!" said the Earl of Murray. 
Hereupon tho Douglas told him this story : — 
" 'i fisherman," he said, " had made a hut ^y a 
aide, tliat he might follow hia occupation of 
fishing. Now, one night h* tiad gone out to look 
after his neB, leaving a small fire m his hut ; and 
Fvben ha oune back, behold there was a fox m the 
»bin, taking the liberty to eat one of the finest 
salmon he had taken. ' Ho, Mr. Robber 1 ' sud the 
tiaherman, drawing his sword, and sOjiding in the 
door-way to prevent the foi's escape, ' you ^lall 
preBontly die the death.' The poor fox looked tor 
somo hole to get out at, but saw none ; triiereupon 
he pulled down with his teedi a mantle, which was 
lying on the bed, and dragged it acrces the fire. 
'The fisherman ran to snatch hia mantle from the 
grs_the fox flew out at the door with the salmon ; 
- -and so," said Douglas, " shall we escape the 
great English army by subtilty and without risking 
tattle with so large a force." 

Randolph agreed to act by Douglas's counBel,Bnd 
the Soottiah army kindled great fires dirou^ their 
encampment, and made a noise and shoutin);, and 
blowing of horns, aa if they meant to remain all 



night there, as before. But in the mean time, Dc 
glas had caused a road to be made through I< 
miles of a greet moraas which lay in their rei 
This was done by cutting down to the bottom 
the bog, and filling the trench with foggots of wood. 
Without this contrivance it would have been im- 
poniblo that the army could have crossed ; and 
through this psaBage, which the English never i 
pected, Douglas and Randolph, and ail tlieir n 
moved at the dead of night They did not leav 
much as an errand-boy behind, and so bent their 
march lowards Scotland, leaving the English dis- 
appointed and affronted. Great was their wonder 
in the mimung, when they saw the Soottish caoip 
empty, and found no living men in it, but two or 
three English prisoners tied to trees, whom they 
had left with an insulting message to the King of 
England, saying, " If he were diapleaaed with what 
they had done, he might come and revenge himself 
in Scotland." 

The place where the Scots fixed this famous 
encampment, K'as in the foreel of Weardale, in the 
bishopric of Durham, and the road which Ihey 
for the purpose of their retreat, is still called 
Shorn Mow. 

After this a peace waa concluded with Robert 
Bmee, on terms highly honourable to Scotland ; 
for the English King renounced all pretensiona to 
the sovereignty ol the country, and, moreover, gave 
bis sister, a princess called Joanna, to he wi^ to 
Robert Bruoe's son, called David. This treaty waa 
very advantageous for the Scots. It was caJled the 
treaty of Northampton, because it was concluded at 
that town m the year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this joy- 
ful event. Ho waa not aged moro ttian four-and- 
fifty years, but, as Isold before, his bad health was 
caused by the liardshipe which ho sustained during 
his youth, and at length be became very ill. Ii%id- 
ing that he could not recover, he assembled around 
his bedside the nobles and counsellors in whom he 
most Crusted. He told them, that now, being on 
Ilia deathbed, he sorely repented all his misdeeds, 
and particularly, that ho had, in his paseioii, killed 
Comyn with hia own baud, in the church and b«fore 
the altar. He said that if he hod hved, he had in- 
tended to go to Jerusalem, to make war upon tbe 
Saracens who held the Holy Land, as some ex- 
piation for the evil deeds he had dune. But idnce 
he was about t« die, ho requested of his dearest 
friend and bravest wairior, and that was the Good 
Lord Jamee Dong^ that he should carry his heart 
to the Holy Land. 

To make you understand the meaning of this 
requst, I must tell you, that at this time a people 
called Saraeena, who believed in the laise prophet 
Mahomet, had obtained by conquest possession of 
Jerusalem, and the other cities and places which 
are mentioned in the Holy Siripture ; and the 
Christians of Europe, who went thither as pilginms 
to worship at these places, where so many miracles 
had been wrought^ were insulted by these heaclien 
Saracens. Hence many armies of Christians went 
from their own countries out of every kingdom iif 
Europe, to fight against these Saracens ; and be- 
lieved that they were doing a great serwce to re- 
ligion, and that what sins they had committed wouM 
be pardoned by God Almighty, because tliey had 
taken a part in this wliich they called a holy war- 
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I fare. You may remember that Bruce Uiought of 
g'jing upon tUis expedition when he waa in deepUT 
■if I'ecovering the crown of Scotland ; and now lie 
desired his heart t» be carried to JernsBiem after 
Ills death, and ivquested I^ird Junes of Douglas to 
take the cbarge of it. - Douglaa wept bitterly OB he 
accepted this office, — the last mark of tlio Bruce's 
eolifideoce and friendahip. 

The King Boon aflerwardK expired [at Card- 
roae] ; and his heart was taken out from 
^''laiU^' ^'^ body and embalmed, that is, prepared 
with apices and perfumes, that it might 
I'einain a long time fresh and uncorruptod. Then 
the Douglas )»ased a case of silver to be made, into 
which he put the Brute's heart, and wore it around 
im ceok, by a Btring of silk and gold. And he set 
forward for the Holy Land, with a gallant train of 
the bravest men in Scotland, who, to ehow their 
>alue and sorrow for their brave King Robert 
Bi'uce, resolved to attend his heart to die city of 
Jemsolem. It had been much better for Sootland 
if the Douglas and his compaoions had sl^d at 
Jiome to defend their own oounti?, which was 
sliortly afterwards in great want of their asustance. 

Nmther did Douglas ever get to the end of his 
journey. In ginng to Palestine, he landed in Spain, 
where the Saracen King, or Sultan of Grenada, 
called Osmyn, was invading tlio realms of Alplion- 
so, the Spanish King of <^tite. King Alphonso 
received Douglas with great honour and distinction, 
and people came from all parts to see the great 
soldier, whose fame was well known through every 
part of the Christian world. King Alphonso easily 
persuaded the Scottish earl, that he would do good 
service to tlie Chtistian cause, by asMsting him to 
drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before pro- 
ceedingonhia voyage to Jerusalero. Lord Douglas 
and his followers went accordingly to a great battle 
against Oamyn, and had little dilllculty in defeating 
tlie Saracens who wore opposed to them. But 
being ignorant of the mode of fighting among the 
cavalry of the East, the Scots pursued the chase too 
far, and the Moors, when they saw them scattered 
and separated from each other, turned suddenly 
back, wttli a loud cry of Allah ilkth Allah, which 
is their shout of hatlte, and surroimded such of the 
Scottish knights and squirea as had advanced too 
hastily, and were dispersed from each other. 

In tliis new skirmish, Douglas aaw Sir William 
5t. Clair of Roslyn Rghting dcaperately, surrounded 
by mauy Moots, who were hewing at liim with their 
sabres. " Yonder worthy knight will be slMn," 
Douglas said, " unless he l:ave insluit help." With 
that he galloped to his rescue, but presently was 
himself also surrounded by many Moors. When he 
found the enemy press so tliick round him, as to 
leave him no chance of escaping, tlie earl took i^m 
his neck the Bruce's heart, and speaking to it, as 
he would have done to the King had he been alive, 
— " Pass first in fight," he said, " as thou wert wont 
to du, and DouRlaa will follow thee, or die." He 
tJien threw the King's heart among the enemy, and 
rushing forward to the place where it fell, was diore 
UaJn, His body was found lying above the silver 
rase, as if It had been his last object to defend the 
Bruce's heart. 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one of 
the best and wisest soldiers that ever drew a sword. 
He was said to have fought in seventy battles, be- 



ing beaten in thirteen, and victortons in fifty'seven. 
The English accused him of being cruel ; and it is 
s^d that he had such a hatred of the English arch- 
ers, that when he made one of them prisoner, he 
would not dismiss him until he was uther blinded 
of his right eye, or had the first finger of his ri 
hand struck otf. The Douglas's Laxder also se 
a very cniei slory ; but the hatred at that time be- 
twixt the two countries was at a high pitch, and 
Lord James was much irritated at the death of his 
Jaithful servant Thomas Dickson ; on ordinary 
occasions he was mild and gentle to his prisoners. 
The Scottish historians describe the Good Lord 
James as one who was never dejected by bad for- | 
tune, or unduly elated by that which was good. 
They sayhewasmodestandgentleintime of peace, 
but had a very different countenance upon a dav 
of battle. He was tall, strong, and well made, of a 
swortliy complexion, with dark hur, from which he 
was allied the Black Douglas. He lisped a little in 
his speech, hut in a manner which became him very 
much. Notiyithstanding the many battles in which 
he had fought, his face had escaped without awound. 
A brave Spanish knight at the court of King Al- 
phonso, whose face was scarred by the marks of 
Moori^ sabres, expressed wonder that Douglas's 
countenance should be unmarked with wounds. 
Douglaa rephed modestly, he thanked God, who 
liad always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
his face. 

Many of Douglas's followers were slain in 
battle in which he himself fell. The rest resolved 
not to proceed on their journey to Palestine, hut to 
return to Scotland. Since the time of the Good 
Lord James, the Douglasses have carried uprai 
thoir shields a bloody heart, with a crown upon it, 
in memory of this expedition of Lord James to 
Spain with the Bmce's heart. I formerly, when 
speaking of WilliMn the Lion, explained to you, 
tliat in ancient tiroes men pwnted auch emblems 
on their shields that they might be known by them 
in battle, for th^ helmet hid their face ; and that 
now, as men no longer wear armour in battle^ the 
devices, as they are called, belonging to paiiicul^tr 
families, are engraved upon their seals, or upon 
their silver plate, or painted upon theu^ carriages. 

Tlius, for example, tliere was one of tlie brave 
knights who was m the company of Douglas, and 
was appointed to lake charge of tlie Bruce's heart 
homewards again, who was called Sir Simon Lock- 
hard of Lee. He took afterwards for his device, 
and painted on his shield, a man's heart, witji a 
padlock upon it, in memm'y of Bruce's heart, which 
was padlocked in tlie silver case. For this reason 
men changed Sir Simon's name trtaa Lockliard ti 
Lockheart, and all who are deecended from Su 
Simon are called Lockhart to this day. Did yoi. 
ever hear of such a name. Master Hugh Littlejohnl 

Well, such of the Scottish knights as remained 
alive returned to their own country. They brought 
back the heart of the Bruce, and the bones of tl 
Good Lord Jamea. These last were interred in tl. . 
church of 5C Bnde, where Thomas Dickson and 
Douglas held so terrible a Palm Sunday. The 
Bruce's heart was buried below the high attar in 
Melrose Abbey. As for his body, it was laid in thi 
sepulchre in the midst of the church of Dunfermr- 
line, under a marble atone. But the churcli be- 
coming afterwards ruinous, and the roof falliiiB 
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Uo vm nlOi age, the momuiieDt was broken to pieces, 
«nd nobody could toll where it stood. But a little 
nhile before Master Hugh Littlejohn was bom, 
which I take to be inx or Beren years aro, when 
they were repairing the church at Dunfermline, 

i removing the rubbish, lo ! they found trag- 
nts of the marble tomb of Bobert Bruce. Then 
they began to dig hrther, thinking to discover the 
body of this celebrated monarch ; and at length 
they came lo the skeleton of a tall man, and they 
knew it must be that of King Robert, both as ho 
was known to have been buried in a winding sheet 
of cloth of gold, of which many fragments were 
found about this skeleton, and also because the 
breastbone appeared to have been sawed through, 
in order to take out the heart. SoorderH were sent 
from the Kme*B Court of Exchequer lo guard the 
bonea carefully, until a new tomb should be pre- 
pared, into which ^ey were laid with profound 
respect. A great many gentlemen and ladies at- 
tended, and almost all the common people in the 
neighbourhood; and as the church could not hold 
hatf the nomljerB, the people were allowed to pass 
thnmgh it, one after another, that each one, the 
poorest as well as the richest, might see all that 
remaned of the great King Rotjert Brnoe, who re- 
stored the Scottish monardiy. Many people shed 
'tis ; for tliere was the wasted skull, which once 

■s the head that thought so wisely and boldly for 
his country's deUverance ; and there was the dry 
bone, which had once been the sturdy arm that 
killsd Sir Henry de Bohun, between the two 
armies, at a single blow, on Uie evening before the 
battle of Bannoekbum. 

It is more than five hnndred years since the 
body of Bruce waa first laid into the tomb -, and 
how many many milhons of men have died since 
tliat time, whose bones eonld not he recogrdaed, nor 
their names kno^vn, any more than those of infe- 
rior animals [ It was a great thing to see that the 
wisdom, courage, and patriotism of a King, could 
preserve him for such a long time in the memory 
of the people over whom he once reigned. But 
then, my dear child, yon must remembta", that it is 
only desirable to be remembered for praiseworthy 
and patriotic actions, such as those of Robert Brace. 
It would be better for a prince lo be forgotten tike 
the meanest peasant, than to be rocoTlectod for 
actions of tyranny or oppresdon. 



CHAPTER XII. 
Of the Govtrtuaent of Scotland. 
FEiiB, my dear Hngh, that this will be rather 
a dull Chapter, and somewhat difficult to be under- 
stood; but if you do not quite comprehend it at the 
Erat reading, yon may periiapa do so upon a second 
trial, and I mil strive to be as plam and distinct as 

.a Scotland was never so great nor so povcrfiil 
as during the reign of Robert Bruce, it is a fit 
time to toil you the sort of laws by which the pi<o- 
ple were governed, and hved in society together. 

And first, you must observe, 'Hat there are two 
kinds of government ; one caJled dapotie or abm- 
IvU, in which the king can do whalerei' he pleases 
with his aubjecta — seize upon their property, or 



deprive tliem of their lives at pleasure. This iii 
the case of almost all the idngdoms of the East, 
where the kmgs, emperors, siutans, or whateAr 
other name they bear, may do whatever they like 
to their subjects, witliotit being controlled by any 
one. It is very unfortunate for the people who 
live under such a government, and tJie subjects car 
be considered as no better than slaves, having ni 
life nor property safe as soon as the king chooses 
to take it. Some kines, it-is true, are good men, 
id use the power which is put into their hands. 



contrive to get their confidence, by fiattory and 
other base means, and lead them to do injust' 
even when perhaps they themselves do not Hx 
of it. And, be«des, there are bad kings, who, if 
they have the uncontrolled power of taking the 
money and the goods of dieir subjects, of throwing 
them into prison, or putting them to death at their 
pleasure, ara apt to indulge their cruelty and their 
greediness at the expense of the people, and a: 
called by the hateful name of Tyrants. 

Those stales are therefore a tliousand times mo: 
happy which liave what is called a tree government; 
that is, where the king himself is subject to the- 
laws, and cannot rule otherwise than by means ol' 
them. Insuch governments, the king is controlled 
and directed by the laws, and can neitlier put a 
man to death, unless he has been found guilty of 
some crime for which the law condemns him lo 
die, nor force him to pay any nvmey beyond what 
the laws give the sovereign a right to collect for 
the general expenses of the state. Almost all tl 
nations of modem Europe have been originally 
fi-ee governments ; but, in several of them, the 
kings have acquired a great deal too much power 
although not to such an unbounded degree as wi 
find in the eastern countries. But few countries, 
like that of Great Britain, have had the good tor- 
tune to retain a free constitution, which protects 
and preserves those who live imder it from all op- 
pression, or arbitrary power. We owe this bless- 
ing to our bravo ancestors, who were at tUI times 
Riady to defend these privileges with their lives ; , 
and we are, on OUT part, bomid to hand them down, 
in as ample form as we received them, to the pos- 
terity who shall come after us. 

In Scotland, and through most countries of Eu- 
rope, the principles of freedom were protected by 
the feudal system, which was now universally in- 
troduced. You recollect that the king, acco^ing 
to that system, bestowed large es^tes upon the 
nobles and great barons, who were called vassal 
for the fiefs, or posoessions, which they tlius p 
ceived from the king, and were obliged to folio 
him when he summoned them to battle, and ' 
attend upon his Great (k>uncil,)n which all mattei 
concemmg the aflUrs of the kingdom were con: 
dered, and resolved upon. It was in this great 
council, now called a Parliament, that the laws * 
the lungdom were resolved upon, or altered, at i 
pleasure, not of the king alone, nor of the council 
alone, but as boUi the king and councU should agree 
together. I must now tell you particularly how 
this great council was competed, and fHuS had th 
privilege of sitting there. 

At first, there is no doubt that every vasaal wh 
held lands directly of the crown had tfajs privilege^ 
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.roD, 01 royal visml, not only had tbe riglit, 
obliged, to attend the graaC council of die 
I. Accorduigly, all the gre&t nobility um- 
eJiy ame on ihe kiog'B snuunonH ; but then it was 
very inconvenient and expenaive for men of smaller 
eatatea to be mailing long joumeya. lo the Parlia- 
ment, and remaining, perhaps, for many days or 
weeks, absent from their own families, and their 
own buHinees. Besides, if aU tlie royal voBcals, or 
freeholders, as they bepui to be called, had chosen 
lo attend, the number of the assembly would have 
been far too great for any purpose of deliberation 
— it would not have been passible to tind a room 
large enongh to hold such a meeting, nor could any 
one have spoken so as to have made himself under- 
stood by such an immense multitude. From tliis 
it happened, that, instead of attending all of them 
in their own persons, the lesser barons (as the 
smaller &seholders were called, to distinguish 
them from th* great noblea) assembled in Uieir dif- 
ferent districts, or shires, as the diyiaions of the 
country are termed, and there made chcuoe of one 
or two of the wisest and most ejiporienced of liteir 
number to attend the Parliament, or great conncil, 
in the name, and to teke care of the interest, of the 
whole body. Thus, the crown vassals who attend- 
ed upon and composed the ParUament, or the 
^~ational Council oC Scotland, came lo consist of 
two different bodies ; namely, the peers, or great 
nobility, whom the king especially summoned, and 
such of the lesser barons an were sent t« represent 
[he crown vassals in the different shires or con 
of Scotland. Bat bed'des these two different ola 
the great conncil also contained the repreHentatireB 
of the clergy, and of the boroughs, or emaiderable 

In the times otfhe Roman Catholic religion, the 
churchmen exercised ^rtry great powar and autho- 
rity in every kingdom of Europe, and omitted no 
opportunity by whioh their importance could be 
magnifiwL It is therefore not wonderful, that the 
chief men of tiie clergy, such as the bishops, and 
those abbots of the great abbeys who were called 
mitred abbots, from their being entitled lo wear 
mitrea, like bishops, should have obtained seals in 
I'arliaioont. They were admitted there for the 
purpose of looking after the affairs of the church, 
nnd ranked along with the peers or nobles having 
titles. 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You must 
know, that in order to increase the commerce and 
industry of the country, and also to establish some 
balance agwnst the immense power of the great 
lords, tlie kings of Scotland, from an c«jly period, 
had been in the use of granting considerable privi- 
leges to many of the towns in their dommions, 
which, in coneeqneDce of the charters which they 
obtjuned from the crown, were termed royal 
boroughs. The ratiiens of Uiese borooghs had the 
privilege of elecSng their own magistrates, and 
bad conmderablc rovenues, some &om landS' con- 
ferred on them by the king, others irotn tolls and 
taxes upon commodities brought into the town. 
These revsnuea were lud out by the magistrates 
(usually called the provost and bailies,) for the use 
of the town. The same magistrates, in those war- 
like days, led out the burghers, or townsmen, to 
IJHttle, either in defence (£ the town's lands and 
Srivilegea, which were often attacked by ihe great 



lords and barons in their Deighbourhood, or for tht 
purpose of fighting gainst the English. The 
bui^hers wero all well trained lo arms, and were 
obliged to attend the king's army, or boat, when- 
ever they were snmmoned to do so. They wen 
also bound to defend Ihe town itself, which had ir 
moat cases walla and gates. This was called keep- 
ing watch and ward. Besides other privileges, the 
boroughs had the very importjtnt right oi send' 
repreHButtitiYes or commissioners, who sat in T 
liamenl, to look after the interests of the towns 
which they represented, as well as to asmst in 
general affairs of the nation. 

You may here remark, that, so far ae wc have 
gone, the Scottish Parliament entirely resemble 
the English in the nature of its constitution. Bv 
there was tlus very material difference in the mo<i 
of transacting buiuness, that in England, the peer _ 
or great nobility, with the bishops and great abbots, 
sat,deUberated,and voted, in abody by themselves, 
which was called the House of Lords, or of Pee>^ 
and the representatives of the comities, or shi 
together with those of the boroughs, occupie 
different place of meeting, and were called the 
Loner House, or House of Commons. In Scot- 
land, on the contrary, the nobles, prelates, repre- 
sentatives for the shires, and delegates for tlie 
boroughs, all sat in the same aparbnent, and deba- 
ted and voted as membera of the same assembly. 
Since the union of the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, die Parliament, whiok represents boUi 
countries, ^ta and voles in two distinct bodies, 
called the two Honses of Parliunent, and tliere 
many odvaiilages attending that form of cond 
ing the national business. 

You now have some idea of the nature of the 
Parliament, or grand council of the nalion, an 
the various classes of persons who had a right lo 
sit there. I am nent to tell ^ou, that they were 
summoned together and dismissed by tlie king's 
orders ; and tiiat all bu^ess belonging to the na- 
tion was transacted by their advice and opinion. 
Whatevermeaaures they proposed passed into laws, 
on receiving the ooiuent of the king, which was 
intimated by touching with the sceptre the bills 
that were passed by the Parliament. Thus you see 
that the laws by which the country was governed, 
were, in a great measure, of the people's own ma- 
king, being agreed to by their representatives in 
Parliament. When,]n particular,:! was necessary 
to raise money for any public purpose, there was a 
necessity for obtaining the consent of Parliament, 
both as to the amount of the sum, and the manner 
in which it was to be collected ; so that the king 
could not raise any money from the subjects, w"' 
out the approbation of his grand council. 

It may be said, in general, of the Scotch laws, 
that they were as wisely adapted for the purpose 
of government as those of any state in Europe, at 
HiaC early period ; nay, more, that they exhibit the 
strongest marks of foresight and sagacity. But it 
was the great misfortune of Scotland, that the good 
laws which the kings and Parliaments agreed up- 
on, were not carried steadily into execution ; but, 
on the oontrMv, wero bmken through and neglect- 
ed, just as. if they had not existed at all. I will 
... iplain some otthe causesof this 



e principal evil was the great power of the 
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iiubilii.v. whicb was Bucb as lo pUoe tliam almuM 
' boyotid the control of the kiug'a authority- Tbe 
1 cliief noblemen had obtained the right of adminis- 
! tering justice each ^>on hig own eaUUe ; and tfaere- 



: fan 






. liahingi 

I great men. Now, most of those great liirds were 
much more interested in nwintaining iLeir own 
; authority, and extending their own power, within 
: the provinces which they occupied, than in promo- 
! ting general good order and tranquillity through- 
out the couuti? at large. They were almost con- 
stantly engaged in quarrek with each other, and 
iften with the king biiuseU. Sometimea they 
[ought amongst tLGmselvee, sometimes they united 
I together againiit the sovereign. On all occasionH 
I they were disposed for war, rather than peace, and 
tlicrefore took little core to punish the criminals 
nho offended ag^nat pubhc order. Instead of 
I bringing to b:ial the persons who conmutted mur- 
der, robhery, and other violent actions, Ihey often 
^protected Uiem, and enlisted them in their own 
immediate eerrioe ; and frequently, from revenge 
or ambition, were actually the private encouragere 
^ of the mischief which these men perpetivted. 
The ill' 



when they could gt 

very difficult to seiie upon the persons aoctjaed of 

finch acts of violence, when tiie powerful lords in 

■■hose territory they lived were disposed to assist 

I them in concealing themselves, or making their 

escape. And even when the long's courts were 

I able to seize such culprits, there was a law which 

I pcnnitted thb lord on whose territor; the crime 

had been committed, to demand that theaocused 

persons should be delivered up lo him, to be tried 

I in hie own court. A nobleman or bajon makiag 

' such a, demand, was, indeed, obliged to give secu- 

. rity that he would execute justice on the persons 

I within a certain reasonable time. But such was 

I the weakness of the royal government, and such 

' the great power of the nobility, and (he barons of 

I liigh rank, (hat if they once got tJie person accused 

a Uieir own hand, tliey might ea^y 



and often impossible, to 
laws which wore made in'tlie Scottish Farhanient, 
on Bcoount of the great power possessed by the 
nobles, who, in order to preserve and extend their 
own authority, threw all maauer of interruption in 
the way of public justice. 

Each of these nobles within the country which 
wae subject to him, more resembled a kiag himself 
thaa a subject of the monarch of Sootland : and, 
in one or two instances, we sliall see that soma of 
(hem became so powerful as to threaten to dispos- 
sesB the king of his throne said dominions. The 
very smallest of them often made war sn each 
other without the king's consent^ and thus there 
was a universal scene of disorder and bloodied 
through the whole country. These disorders seem- 
ed to be rendered perpetual, by a custom which 
vascaUedbythenajneofdeoiify/nH;. Whai two 
men of different families quarrelled, and the one 
iajured or slew the other, the relatives of the de- 
led, or wronged person, knowing that the laws 



could attord them no redress, aei about obtaining 
revetige, by putting to death some relatioa.,of the 
individual who had done the injury, without re- 
garding how innocentthe subject of their vengeance 
might have been of the original cause of offence. 
Then the othera, in theirtum, endaavotired to exe- 
cute a similar revenge upon some one of the family 
who had first recaived the injury ; and thus the 
quarrel was carriedon&omfauier to son, and etien 
lasted betwixt bmilies that were neighhoturs and 
ought to have been good friends, for several gene- 
latians, during whidi time they were said to be at 
deadly /tvd with each other- 

From the wont of due exercise of the laws, and 
&am the revengeful disposition which led to such 
long and fatal quairels, the greatest distresses 
ensued to the country. When, for example, the 
Kings of Scotland assembled their armies, m order 
to Rght against the English, who were then the 
pubhc enemy, fhey Oould bring together indeed a 
nimiber of brave nobles, with their foUowers, but 
there always was great diiEculty, and sometimes an 
abaalule impossibility, of ""''"g them act (oge- 
ther ; eachohief being jealous of his own authority 
and many of them engaged in personal quarrels, 
either of their own maJong, or such as existed in 
consequence of this Citid and cmel costom of 
deadly fiTtd, which, having been originally perhaps 
some quarrel of httle importance, had become 
inveterate by the cruelljea and crimes which had 
been committed on both sides, and was handed 
domi from father (o son. It is true, that under a 
wise aud vigorous prince, like Robert the Bruce, 
those powerful barons were overawed by his vi^ 
dam and authority ; but we shall see too often, 
that when kings and generals of inferior capacity 
were at their head, their quarrels amongst them- 
selves often subjected them to defeat and to dis- 
grace. And this accounts for a &ct which we shall 
often have occasion to notice, that when the Scota 
engaged in great battles with large armies, in 
which, of course, many of those proud independent 
nobJe« were assembled, they were frequently de- 
feal«d by the English ; whereas, when they fought 
in smaller bodies with the same enemy, they were 
mucli more often violurious ove^ thctn ; because 
at such times the Scots were agreed among them- 
selves, and obeyed the commands of one leader, 
without pretending to dispute his authority. 

These causes of private crimos and public defeat, 
subusted even in the midland counties of Scotland, 
such as the three Lothians, Fifeshire, and other 
provinces, where the king generally resided, and 
where he necessarily possessed most power to 
maintain bis own authority, and enforce the execu- 
tion of the laws. Bat men were two ^reat diri- 
si<ms of the country, tlie Highlands nunely, and 
the Borders, which were so much wilder and more 
barbarous than the others, that they might be said 
to be alti^ether without law ; and although thej 
were nommally subjected to (he King of Scotland, 
yet when he desired to execute anyjuatice in either 
of thoae great districts, he could not do so other- 
wise than by marchitu; there in person, at the head 
of a strong body of mrces, and seizing upon tb* 
offenders, aad putting them to death with little or 
no form of tfiaL Such a rough course of justice, 
perhaps, made these disorderly countries qui«t for 
a short time, but it rendered thein stiil more avem 
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a hearte, and do- 






to tho royal govt 
[veed on the sligli 

rebeffiqn. I miu _ 

B^?C<nint of ihese wild and DnciTiHled diHtripte of 
Scotland, and of the particnlar sort of people who 
were their inhabitants, that you may know what I 
mean when I speak of Highlanders and Borderers. 

The Higlilande of Scotland^ so ovlled from the 
rooky and mountainous character of the country, 
consist of a very large proportion of the northern 
parts of tliat kingdom. It was into these pathless 
wildernesses that the Romans drove the ancient 
inliabitimta of Great Britain ; and it was from these 
that they aftern'arda eollied to mvade and distress 
tliat part of Britain which the Romans had con- 
quered, and in soma degree civilized. The inha- 
bitants of the Highlands spoke, and BtQl speak, a 
language totally diffci^iit from the Lowland Scots. 
That last language does not greatly differ troia 
English, and the inhahitatita of both countries 
cxsily understand each other, though neither of 
tliem comprehend the Gaelic, which is the langnngD 
of the Highlanders. The dress of these moun- 
taineers was also difl'ercnt from that of the Low- 
landers. They wore a plaid, or mantle of fiieze, 
or of a striped stuff called tartan, one end of nhicb 
being wrapt round tho wfiist, fooned a short petti- 
coat, which descended to the knee, while the rest 
was folded round them like a sort of cloak. They 
had buskins made of raw hide ; and those who 
could get a bonnet, had that coTering for their 
heads, though many never Wore one during their 
wholo lives, but had only their own shaggy hair 
tied back by a leathern strap. They went always 
armed, earrying bows and arrows, long swords, 
whieh they wielded with both hands, called clay- 
mores, poleases, and daggers for close fight For 
defence, they had a round wooden shield, or target, 
ituck fijl of nails ; and their great men bad shirts 
of mail, not unlike to the flannel shirts now worn, 
only composed of links of iron instead of threads 
of worsted ; but the common men were so far from 
dcMring armour, that they sometimes threw their 
plaids away, and fought in their shirts, which they 
wore very long and large, after tho Irish fashion. 

This part of the Scottish nation was divided into 
elans, that is, tribes. The persons composing eaeh 
of these clans beheved themselves all to be descend- 
ed, at some distant period, from the same common 
ancestor, whose name they usually bore. Thus, 
one tribe was called MacDonald, which signified 
the sons of Donald ; another MacGregor, or the 
sons of Gregor ; MacNeil, the sons of Neil, and so 
on. Every one of these tribes had its own separate 
chief, or commander, whom they supposed to be 
the immediate representative of the great father 
of tho tribe, from whom they were all descended. 
To this chipf they paid the most unlimited obe- 
dience, and willingfy followed his commands in 
peace or war ; not caring although, in doing so, 
Ihcy transgressed the laws of the King, or went 
into rebellion against the king himself. Each tribe 
lived in a valley, or district iS tlie mountains, seps.- 
rated from tfie others ; and they often made war 
upon, and fought desperately with each other. Bnt 
with Lowlanders thc^ were always at war. They 



of the low country had formerly belonged to theil 
ancestors, and therefore they made incuraionB upon 
it, and plundered it without mercy. The Ltm- 
landers, on the other hand, equal in courage and 
superior in discipline, gave many severe ehecks to 
the Highlanders ; and thus there was almost con.- 
slant war or discord between them, though natives 
of the same country. 

Some of the most powerful of the Highland 
chiefs set themselves up as independent sovereigns. 
Such were the fiunous Lords of the Isles, called 
MacDonald, to whom the islands called theHehrides, 
lying on the north-west of Scotland, might be paid 
to belong in property. These petty sovereigns 
made alliances with the English in their own name. 
They took the part of Robert the Bruce in the 
wars, and Joined Mm with their forces. We shall 
find, that after his time, they gave great distur- 
bance to Scotland. The Lords of. Lorn, Mac- 
Dougals by name, were also extremely powerful ; 
and yon have seen that they were able to give bat- 
tle to Bruce, and to defeat him, and place him in 
tlie greatest jeopardy. He revenged himself after- 
wards by driving Jtrfm of Lorn out of the country, 
and by giving great part of bis possessions to his 
own nephew Sir Colin Campbell, who became the 
tirstof thegreatfamily of A»;yll, which afterwards 
enjoyed such power in the Highlands. 

Upon the whole, you can eiaily understand, that 
these Highland clai^, living among such.high and 
inaccessible moimtsins, and paying obedience to no 
one save their own chiefs, should have been Very 
instrumental in disturbing the tranquillity of the 
kingdom of Scotland. They had many virtues, 
being a kind, brave, and hospitable people, and 
ivmarkable for their fidelity to their chiefs ; but 
tfaey were restless, revengeful, fond of plunder, and 
delighting rather in war than in peace, in disorder 
than in repose, 

favourable to a quiet or peaceful goveniment In 
some reepBCts tlie inhabitants of the counties of 
Scotland lying opposite to England, greatly re- 
sembled the Highlanders, and particularly in their 
being, like them, divided into clans, and having 
chieS, whom they obeyed in preference to the King, 
or the ofticere whom he placed among them. How 
clanship came to prevail in the Highlands and Bor- 
ders, and not in the provinces which separated 
them from each other, it is not easy to conjecture, 
but the fitct was so. The Borders are not, indeed, 
so moontwnous and inaccessible a country as the 
Hi^ilands ; but they also are full of hills, especially 
on the more western part of (he frontier, and were 
in early times covered with forests, and divided by 
smalt rivers and morasses into dales and valleys, 
where the dilTerent clans Uved, making war some- 
times on the English, sometimes on each other, and 
sometimes on the more civilized country which lay 
behind thom. * 

But though the Borderers resembled the High- 
landers In their mode of government and habits of 
plimdering, and, as it may be tmly added, in their 
disobedience to the general government of Scot- 
land, yet they differ»i in man; particulars. The 
Highlanders loaght always on foot, the Borderers 
were all horsemen. The Borderers spoke the same 
language with the Lowlandnn, wore the same sort 
•SB, and carried the some anas. Being acooa- 
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fojued lo figlit against tJie English, tliay were 
' inuch better diacipliued tlum the HifrlJanders. But 
' ill point of obedience ta the Scottish guvemment, 
I they n-ers not mudi dltTereut fi-om the clans of the 

Military officers, c»lled "Wardens, were appointed 

along the Borders, to keep these unruly people in 

order j but as these wardens were generally them- 

, selves chie& ofjiclans, they did not do much to 

< niend the evil Ilobert the Bruce committed great 

' jiart of the charge of the Borders to the good Lord 

James of Douglaa, who fulfilled his truBt with n-eat 

fidelity. Bui the power which the family of Doii- 

: glas tbus acquired, proved a^rwarde, in the hand» 

i)f Ilia suoceasora, very dangerous to the crown of 

Scotland. 

j Thus you see how much the poor country of 

! Scotland was torn to pieces by the quarrels of the 

, nobles, the weakness of the laws, the disorders of 

, the Highlands, and the restkaa incursions of the 

; Borderers. If Robert the Bruce had lived, and 

I preserved his health, he would have done much to 

1 l)ring the country to a more orderly etate. But 

Providence had decreed, that in the time of his son 

and Bucoeaaor, Scotland was to fall back into a state 

', almoat as miserable as that from which this great 

I [iiiDce rescued it. 
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was called David the Second, to distinguish Mm 

' from the first king of that name, who reigned 

about a hundred yeara before. Ibis David the 

Second waa only four years old at his father's 

<lcatli ; and althoogh wo have seen chQdren who 

ibought themselves very wise at that age, yet it is 

r.ot usual (o givo them the management of king- 

; llama. So Randolph, Enrl of Hurray, of whom 

I vou have heard so much, became what is called 

I Regent of the kingdom of Scotland ; tluit is, he 

exercised the royal authority until the Kmg Ehould 

j t>e old enough to lake the charge upon hhnseif. 

Tliia wise provision had been made by Bruce, ivith 

I consent of the Parliament of Scotland, and was 

■ very acceptable to the kingdom. 

' The Regent was very strict in odmimstering 

I justice. If a huabandmau had the plough-irons 

I iiolen from his plough when he left them in tlie 

I field, Randolph caosed tlie sheriff of the county to 

I pay the value ; because it was the duty of that 

I iimgiatrate to protect property loft in the open 

I lields. A fellowCried to cheatunder colourof this 

', law : he hid bis own plough-irons, and pretending 

that they had been stolen, claimed the price from 

j Ihe shBriff, and was pud accordingly the estimated 

value, which was two shillings. But the fraud 

/ tieing discovered, the Regent caused the man to 



culprit confessed tl 
had obtained the Pope's pardon. " The Pope," 
said Randolph, " might pardon you for killing a 
priest, but his rf~-"' — • " " '"~ 



accordingly he caused the culprit to be executed. 
This was aaserling a degree of independence of 
the Pope's authority, which was very unusual among 
tlieprmces and governors of that time. 

While the Regent waa sitting in judgment at 
Wigton, in Galloway, a man stepped forward to 
complain, that at the very time ho was speaking, 
a company of his enemies were lying in ambush in 
a neighbouring forest, to put him to death. Ran- 
dolph sent a party of his attendants to seise the 



n, and briug them before lum. " Is it yoi , 
" who he in wait to luH the King's tieee 



sub- 
jects ! — To the gallows with them instantly. 

Randolph was to be praised for his justice, but 
not for his severity. He appears to have taken a 
positive pleasure m puttmg criminals to death, 
which marked the ferocity of the times and the 
turn of his own disposition. Having sent his coro- 
ner before him to Ellandonan caatle in the High- 
lands, lo execute certain tliievee and robbers, that 
officer caused their heads lo be hung round the 
walls of the castle, to the number of fifty. When 
Randolph came down the lake in a barge, and saV 
the castle adorned with these grim and bioody 
heads, he said, " He loved better to loot npon 
them than on any garland of roses he had evei 

The eSbrta of the Regent to preserve Uie esta- 
blishmeat of justice and order, were soon inter- 
rupted, and he was called upon to take measures 
for the defence of the country ; for Robert Bruce 
was DO sooner in his grave tban the enemies of his 
family began to plot the means of destroying the 
government which he had established. The prin- 
cipal person concerned in these machinations waa 
Edward BaUol, tbe son of tiiat John Baliol who 
waa formerly created King of Scotland by Edward 
I., and afterwards dethroned by him, and commit- 
ted to prison, when Edward desired to seize upon 
J for himself. After being long detained 
ohn Baliol was at length euSbrcd to go 
'here he died in obscurity. But his 
Edward Baliol, seeing, as he thought, a fa- 
able opportunity, resolved to renew the claim 
of his father to the Seotdah throne. He came over 
to England with this purpose, and ollbongh Edward 
III., then King of England, remembering the late 
successes of the Scots, did not think it prudent lo 
enter into a war with th^m, yet Baliol found a 
large party of powerful English barons well dis- 
posed to aid his enterprise. Their cause of i«- 
sentment was as follows : — - 

When Scotland was freed from the dominlim of 
England, all the Englishmen to whom Edward the 
First, or his succeGSors, had given lands within that 
kingdom, were of course deprived of them- But 
there was another daaa of English proprietors in 
Scotland, who claimed estates to which they suc- 
ceeded, not by the gisnt of the English prince, but 
by inherilance from Scottish fomilies, to whom they 
were related, and their preCensionB were admitted 
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i liy Roljert Bruce himself, at the treaty of peace 
: made al Nurthamplon, in 1328, in which it v, 
tgrixi that these English lords should Fecei< 
haok their Scottish inheritancea. NotwithstaDiIing 
this agreement, Bruce, who did not desire to see 
Kugliehtnen enjoy land in Scotland, under wliat 
pretext soever, refused, or delayed at least, to ful- 
iil tbU part of the treaty. Hence, upon the death 
of tltat monarch, the dkinherited lords resolved 
to levy forces, and unite themselves with Edw«iil 
Baliol, to recover their estates, and delermined 
invade Scotland for that purpose. But their unic 
forces did not amount to more than four hundred 
nieu-at-arms,>nd about four thousand archers and 
soldiers of every desoription. This wm a small 
army with which to invade a nation which had de- 
fended itself so well against the whole English 
forces ; but Scotland nas justly supposed to be 
much weakened by the deadi of her valiant King. 
A great misfortune befell the country, in the 
unexpected death of the Regent Randolph, whose 
eiperience and valour might have done sc 
for the protection of Scotland. He bad aaa 
on army, and was busied with preparaui 
defence against the enterprise of Baliol and the 
disinherited lords, when, waited by a painful and 
consuming disorder, he died at Musselburgh, July, 
1332, The regret of the Scottish nation for the 
tlegent's death was bo great, that it has occasioned 
Iheir historians to allege that he w-as poisoned by 
tlie English ; but for this there acorns no fomida- 

Donald, Earl of Mar, nephew to Robert Bruce, 
was appointed by the Scottish Parliament to be 
Regent in the iijom of the Eai'l of Murray ; but 
he was without experience as a soldier, and of far 
inferior talents as a man. 

Mean time, the King of EnglaDd, atiU affecting 
to maintain peace with Scotland, prohibited the 
dismherited lords from invading that country from 
tlie English fronljer. But he did not object to 
tlieir equipping a small fleet in an obscure English 
seaport, for the purpose of accomplishing the same 
object by sea- They landed in Fife, with Baliol 
at their head, and defeated the Earl of Fife, who 
marched hastily to oppose them. They then ad- 
vanced nortliward towards Dupplin, near which 
the Earl of Mar lay encamped with a 
^13^""' '^'^^ army, whilst another, under the 
Earl of March, was advancing from 
the southern counties of Scotland to attack the 
disinherited lords in the flank and in tlie rear. 

It seemed as if that small handful of men must 
Imve been inevitably destroyed by tho numbers 
collected 1« oppose them. But Edward Baliol took 
the Irold resolution of attacking the Regent's army 
by night, and in their camp. With ^iis purpose 
he crossed the Earn, which river divided the two 
hostile armies. The Earl of Mar had neither 
placed sentries, nor observed any other of the usual 
precautions against surprise, and the y,ngli^^^^ came 



upon his army while the men Wfre asleep and 
totally unprepared. They made a great slaughter 
amongst Ute Scots, whose numbers only served to 
increase the confusion. The Regent was bimsell 
slain, ivilh the Earls of Carrick, of Murray, of 
Mentcith, and manv other men of eminence. 
Many thousuids uf the Scots were slain with the 
sword, smothered in the fight, or drowned in the 
river. The English were uiemselves stirprised at 
gaining, with such inferior numbO^, so great and 
decided a victory. 

I said tliat Uia E^l of March was advancing 
with the southland forces to assist the Regent. 
But upon learning Mar's defeat and death, hbui^ 
acted with so httle activity or spirit, that he was 
not unjustly suspected of brihg favourably inclined 
to Bahol'B cause.' That victorious general now 
asstimed the crown of Scotland, which ^^ 

was placed upijn his head at Scone ; a i^f" 
great part of Scotland surrendered to 
bis authority, and it seemed as if the fatal battle 
of Dupplin, fought 12th August, 1332, had destroyed 
all the advantages which had been gained by that 

Edward Baliol made an unworthy use of his 
success. He hastened again to acknowledge the 
King of England as his liege lord and superior, 
although every claim to such supremacy had been 
renounced, and the mdependeuce of Scotland ex- 
plicitly acknowledged by the treaty of Northamp- 
ton. He also 5urr«idered to the King of England 
tho strong town and castle of Berwick, and engaged 
to become his follower in all his wars at hie own 
charges. EdwaJ^d 111. engaged on his part to main- 
tsjn Baliol in possession of the crown of Scotland. 
Thus was tlie kingdom reduced pretty much to the 
same state of dependence and subjection to Eng- 
land, as when the graiidfatber of Edward placed 
tlie father of Baliol on the throne, in the year 
1292, about forty years before. 

But the success of Baliol was rather apparent 
than real. The Scottish patriots were in poasesston 
of many of tho strongholds of the country, and the 

Kirson of the young King David was secured in 
iimbarton castle, one of the strongest fortresBes 
Scotland, or perhaps in the world. 
At no period of her history was Scotland devoid 
of brave men, able and willing to defend her rights, 
idaloiu treaty, by which B^ol had 



s of Bruce's companions were naturally 
the first (o assert tho cause of freedom. 
John^Randolph, second son of the Regent, had 
formed a secret union with Archibald Douglas, a 
younger brother of tlie Good Lord James, and 
they proceeded to ifnitate the actions of their rela- 
tives. They suddenly assembled a considerable 
force, and attacking Baliol, who was feasting near 
Aiman, they cut luB guards in pieces, killed hia 
brother, and chafed lutu out of ScotWd in such 
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, it wu sadly confirmed. Emgnr tar rflrcnnr, thvj hni 
(u Feiil]. Willi* the; wne d««adlDi fiem lAi m 
lirinfi hetahle,*CaiiTB»,' cried Henrrl 

in-Sl not hurt «.,' Whether he «fl . , .. _ _ 
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iiasie, tlint he estaped on liuiiwback wLtliuut time 
tu clolhe hinueir, or evmi to saddle his hoi^e. 

Archibald Duuglaa, who aftcrH-ank became Earl 
.it Douglas, was a bruve man like bis fatlicr, but 
not so good a general, nor so forCuiuLte in liis under- 
takings. 

There wua another Douglas, called Sir William, 
> uatural sun of tlie Good Lord James, who made 
a great lieure at this period. Although a bastard 
by birth, he bad acquired a lac^ fortune by mai-- 
i'.> ing with the heiress of tlie Graliames of Dalkeith, 
aiid possessed the strong castle of the same name, 
nith Uie still more important one called the Her- 
mitage, a targe and massive fortress situated in the 
nild oountry of Liddesdale within three or four 
miles of the English Border. This Sir WitlUm 
Douglas, called usually tlie Knight of Liddesdale, 
was a, very brave nian and a valiant soldier, but he 
was fierce, cruel, and treaclierous ; so that he did 
not keep up the reputation of his father the 
Good Liu^ James, as a man of loyalty and ho- 
nour, although he resembled liim in military 

Besides these champions, all of whom dei^lared 
against Baliol, there was Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bolhwell, who had married Christian, sisler of 
Robert Bruce, and aunt of the young King David. 
Ue had so high a reputation, that the Scottish Par- 
liament appointed him Regent, in room of the Earl 
of Mar, slain at Dupplin. 

Edward III. of England now formally declared 
war against Scotland, proposing to support the 
cause of Ballot, to take possession of Berwick, which 
that pretended Kins had yielded up to him, and b. 
chastise the Scots tor what he called their rebel- 
lion. He placed himself at the head of a great 
army, and marched towards the [rautier. 

In tlie mean time, the war had begun in a nian- 
tior moat un^vourable Cor Scotland. Sir Andrew 
Murray, and the Knight of Liddesdale, were both 
made prisoners in separate skirmishes with the 
English, and tbcir loss at the lima was of the worst 

Archibald Douglas, the brother, as I have just 
said, of the Good Lord James, was hastily appoint- 
ed Regent in the room of Sir Andrew Murray, and 
advanced with a large army to relieve the town of 
Berwick, then closely besieged by Edward III. 
with all his host. The garrison made a determined 
defence, and the Regent eudeavoured to relieve 
them by giving battle to the English, in which he 
showed more courage than mihtary conduct. 

The Scottish army were drawn up on (he side 
of an eminence called H^don hill, nilliin two 
miles of Berwick. King Edward moved with his 
whole host to attack them. The battle, like that 
of Falkirk and many others, was decided by that 
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fjnnidable force, the archers of England. Tlicj 
vcru posti-d in a marshy ground, &om wliicu they 
lischarged their arrow-s in the most tremendooa 
md iiTei^tible volleys against the Scots, who, 

drawn up on the dope of tlic bill, were fully eipo- 
destmctive discharge, without having 



thei 



■sofar 



(eringit 



have told you before, that these English archers 
were tlie best ever known in war. They were ao- 
cualomed "to the use of the bow from the lime they 
were children of seven years old, when tiiey were 
made to practice with a little bow suited to their 
size and strength, which was every year exchanged 
for one lai^er and stronger, till they were able to 
draw that of a full-grown man. Beades being thus, 
familiarized witJi the weapon, the archers of Eng- 
land were taught to draw the bow-string to their 
right ear, while other European nations only drew 
it to their breast If you try tlie r^ffercucc of the 
posture, jou will find that a much long 

can be drawn to the e" ■■— •-"-- ■■ 

the right hand has m 



to the breastj because 



the Scots suffered under these practJBod 
and skilful archers, whose arrows fell like hail 
amongst them, throwmg their ranks into disorder, 
and piercing the finest armour aa if it had been 
pasteboard, they made desperate attempts to de- 
scend the hill, and come to close combat.' The 
Earl of Ross advanced to the charge, and liad he 
been seconded by a sufficient body of the Scottish 
cavalry, he might liavc changed the (ate of the 
day ; but as this was not the case, the Elarts of 
Rosa, Sutherland, and Menteith, were overpowered 
and sl^n, while their followers were dispersed by 
the English cavalry, who advanced to jirotect the 
archers. The defeat of the Scot8 was 
then complete. A number of their '*'{™'''' 
best and bravest nobility were slain, 
and amongst them Archibald Douglas, the Regent ; 
very many were made prisoners, Berwick sur- 
rendered in consequence of the defeat, and Scot- 
land seemed ag^ to be completely conquered by 
the English. 

Edward once more over-ran the kingdom, seized 
and garrisoned castles, extorted from Edward Ba- 
hoi, the nominal king, the complete cesdon of great 
part of the southern diatncls, named governors of 
the castles and sherifib of the coimties, and exer- 
cised complete authoi-ity, as over a conquered coun- 
try. Bahol, on his psj-t, assumed once more the 
nile of the northern and western part of Scotland, 
which he was pennitted to retain under the vas- 
salage of the English monarch. It was the opijuou 
of moat people Uiat tlie SootHah wars were ended, 

' " ' " longer remuned a man of tliat 



who had influence to 
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'Undhijt, amid th« groaiu of i^ 



ihiAr King wai fliMlnjt on foot in (hi tionl of Uic batlle. 
.'(lonthtodiHlfiil (anun aiDT of the Sooti bfoo to Sj: 
'ul IhB bntuput of lbs anoT, lad oD bj tht aobmiT. al lut 

h^ UUqktd the niemv irlDi RRat iuij. fl wu dHGcuIl. 
liowiT«, for mm, bnatuoi bj cUmbini tb* udlrllj. tsi 

•niDU tmk troopi, KdmindilT pottod, ud uorjtT «c(UeDt 
ducipUu 1 10 llut, allhouith tho SeoU filrilitlts tim fl«cel; 
uutalntd the billli.thtii tflbiti Mngnnaon»eu4, Ibi dar, 
in niite of all ibeii turtinu, nlUmaMT wnit agaliui ihein. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

s:eg£ of tlu castU ofLocMcTen — BattU of KUMerte 
— Siege of Duabar catUt — Sir Attdrew Murray 
— StaU of the Country — TounutmtTitt. 

[1333— 133R.] 
T;[H English, a more powerful and richer nadon, 
better atjle to fiirniab forth and maintain l£.rge 
nrmies, often gained great victories oyer the Scots ; 
Init, in return, the Scots had a. determined lovo o! 
independence, and hatred of foreign tyrannj', which 
induced them always to maintain their resistance 
under the most unfavourable circumstanceB, and to 
repair, by slow, stabbom, and continued exertions, 
the losses which tliey snstoined. 

Throngliout the wliole country of Scotland, only 
four castles and a small tower acknowledged the 
sovereignty of David Bruce, after the little of 
Halidon ; and it U wonderful to see how, by their 
efTorts, the patriots soon aftervi'ards changed for the 
tietter, that unfavourabie and seemingly desperate 
state o{ things. In the several skirmishes and bat- 
tles which were fought all over the kingdom, tJie 
Scots, knowing the country, and having the good- 
11 of the inhahitanta, were generall)' successful, 
also in surprising castles and forts, cutting off 
convoys of proviaons which were going to the Eng- 
lish, and destroying scattered parties of the enemy ; 
so that, by a long and incessant eourEe of lighting, 
the patriots gradually regiuned what tliey lost in 
Crcat bataes. I will tell you one or two of the in- 
jidcnta which befell during this bloody war. 

Lochleven castle, situated on au island upon a 
large lake, was one of the four wliich held out in 
nwne of David the Bruce, and would not submit 
to Edward Balioi. The governor was a loyal Scots- 
man, called Alan Vipont, assisted by Jaques or 
James Lamby. The castle was besieged by Sir 
John Stirling, a follower of Baliol, wifli an arniy 
of English. As the beae^ers dared not approach 
the island with boats, Stirling fell on a, singular 
device to oblige the garrison to surrender. There 
is a small river, called the Leven, which runs out 
of the eastern extremity of the lake, or loch. 
Across this stream tlie besiegers reared a very 
ong and lofty mound, or barrier, so as to prevent 
! waters of the Leven from leaving the lake. 
They expected that the waters of the lake would 
rise in consequence of being thus confined, and that 
they vould overflow the island, and oblige Vipont 
to surrender. But Vipont sending out at dead of 
night a email boat with four men, they made a 
lireach in the mound ; and the whole body of water, 
breaking forth with incredible fury, swept away 
tents, baggage, and troops of the besiegers, and 
nearly destroyed tlieir army. The remains of the 
Englieh mound are sho^^n to this day, though some 
doubt has been enpressed as Jo flie truth 
'I'm""' of the incident. It is certain the Eng- 
lish were obliged to ruse the ^ege with 

Wliile these wars were proceedingwith increased 
Tory, the Knight of Liddesdale, and Sir Andrew 
Murray of Bothwell, returned to Scotland, having 
been freed trom their imprisoiuncnt, by paying a 
targe ransom ; the EnrI of March also embraced 
the party of David Eruce. An equally brave 



champion was Sir Alexaiiacr Itani^r ut Dalwolsyj 
who, plB<»ng himself at tlie head of a gnllant troiip 
o( young Scotsmen, chose for his residence the 
large caves which arc still to be Eeen in the glen 
of Boslin, from wtiicli he used to sally forth, and 
fight with Englishmen and their adherents. Fron 
this place of refuge he sometimes made excur^ous 
as far as Korthumberland, aud drove spoil f m 
that country. No young Scotdsli soldier vas 
thought entitled to make pretension to an re o 1 
in arms, unless he had sensed in Ramsay a Land | 

A considerable battle was fought in the Fi rtli 
of Scotland, which turned to the advantage of the , 
young King. Kildrronmie castle was one of the | 
four which held out for David Bruce. It vi'as de- 
fended by King David's aunt, a venerable matron, 
Christjiui Bruce, the wife of Sir Andrew Murray, 
and the sister of the brave Kmg Robert ; tor in 
tiiose warlike days women commanded castles, and 
sometimes fought in battle. This castle, which was 
one of the last places of refuge for Uie patriots, 
was besieged by David Hastings, the Elarl of 
Athole, one of the disinherited lords, who, having 
clianged sides more than once during the war, ha:] 
at length turned entirely to the English party. Sir 
Andrew Murray of Bolhwell, who liad resumed 
his office of Regent, resolved to assemble tlie 
strongest force which tlie patriots could muster, 
and calling together the Knight of LiddesdaJe, 
Ramsay, and the Earl of March, he moved agaiust 
the Eu'l of Athole, to compel him to raise i ' 
siege of Kildrummie, and relieve its heroic defi 
der. All these great nobles were unable to rs 
above one thousand men, while Athole had fliree 
times lliaC number under his command. 

But as Hie Scots approached tlie territory of I 
Kildrummie, they were joined by one John Craig. 
Tliis gentleman belmged to the royahsts of Scot- 
land, but having been made prisoner by the Earl 
of Athole, he had agreed to pay a large ransom, 
and the morrow was the time appointed for produ- 
cing the money. He was, tlierefore, anxious to i 
accomplish the defeat or death of Athole before tiie 
money was pud to him, and thus to save his ran- 
(>om. With this purpose, he eonduoted the Scots- ' 
men tlirough the forest of Braemar, wliei'e they i 
were joined by tlie natives of that lerritorj-, aiLd j 
thus came suddenly on tlie Earl of Athole, wiio lay | 
encamped in the forest. Athole started up in sur- 
prise when he ea,yr hia enemies appear so unexpect- 
edly ; bdt he was a stout-hearted man, though 
fickle in his poHticol attachments. He looked at a 
great rock which lay beside him, and swore an oatli 
that lie would not fly that day until that rock sliould 
show him the example. A small brook divided 
the two parties. The Knight of Liddeedale, who 
led the van of tlie Scots, advanced a little way down 
the bank on his nde, dien taking his spear by tlie . 
middle, and keeping his own men back with it, he 
hade them kalt, wMch occasioned some murmui-s. 
The Earl of Athole, seeing this pause, exclaimed, 
" These men are half discomfited ; " and rushed to 
charge them, followed by his men in some disorder. 
When they had passed Uie brook, and were ascend- 
ing the bank on the other side, — "Now is our time," 
sajd the Knight of Liddesdale, and charged down 
hill with levelled lances, bearing Afhole's followers 
backwards into the ford. The earl himself, dis- 
dining quarter, was al^n luidor a great oa^-tree ' ' 
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TIu's was tlie b;Lttie uf Killk'iie, fnnghC on &uul 
I Audrew's ilay, 1335. 

I Among the n-orlike exploits of lliia period, v.e 
I must not forget the defence of Che caxtle of Dunbar 
by the celebrated Countess of March. Her lord, 
aa we ba-ve seen, had embrftced the side of David 
Bruce, and had taken, the Held with the Regent. 
The countess, who from her complexion «as term- 
ed Black Agxiea, by which name she ia still fami- 
liarly remembered, njis a high-spirited and eoura.- 
seous woman, the daugiiter of that Thomas R.-in- 
. doiph. Earl of Mnrray, nhora I have so often 
, mentioned, and the heiress of his idour and pa- 
I triolism. The castle of Dunbar itself was very 
I strong, being built upon a chain of rocks stretching 
' into the sea, and baving only one pasea^ to the 
, mainland, which waswetlfortifled. It was besieged 
I by Montagne, Earl of Salisbury, who empioied to 
destroy its walls great mihtary eiigines, construct- 
ed to throw huge stones, with which machines for- 
tifications were attached before the use of cannon, 
lack Agnes Eiet M his attempts at deflance. and 
showed herself with her muds on the nails of the 
castlojwiping the jplaces where the huge stones fell 
with a clean lowef, an if tbey coald do no ili to her 
rasHe, save raising a little dust, which a napkin 
could vHpo a«-ay. 

The Eax\ of Salisbury then commanded his en- 
gineers to bring forsard to the assault an engiua 
of another kind, being a sort of wooden shed, or 
house, rolled forward on wheels, with a roof of pe- 
cidiar strength, which, from resembling the ridge 
of a hog's back, iMMasioned the machine to be called 
a sow. This according to the old mode of warfare, 
n-iifl thrust clore up to the walls of a besieged cas- 
tle or city, and served to protect from the arrows 
uid stones of the besieged a partyof soldiers placed 
nithin the sow, who, wing thus defended, were in 
Ihe mean while employed in undermining the wall, 
or breaking an entrance through it with pickaxes 
md mining tools. When the Countess of MoitIi 
Baw this engine advanced to the walls of the castle, 
she caQed out to the Earl of Salisbury in derision 
' raoking a kind of rhjTuer— 
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fragment of rock, which hung prepared fa 
] purpose, was dropped down from the wall upon the 
I sow, whose roof was thus dashed to pieces. As the 
I English soldiers, who had been within it, were run- 
ning as fast as they could to get out of the way of 
I th$ arrows and stones wliich were discharged on i 
[ Ihem from the wall. Black Agnes called out, " Be- ' 
I hold the litter of English pigs '. " ! 

I The Earl of Salisbury could jest also on such 
I serious occa^ons. One day he rode near the walls 
; with a knight dressed in armour of proof, having 
I three folds of mailover an acton, or leathern jac- 
ket ; Botwitlistanding which, one William Spens 
shot an arrow from the battlements of the castle 
I with Guch force, that it penetrated all these de- 
1 fences, and reached the heart of the wearer. " That 
I is one of my lady's love-tokens," said the earl, as 
, he saw (he knight fall dead fromhis horse. "Black 
Agnes's love^shafts pierce to the heart." 

Upon another occasion, tlie Countess of March 
had weiliiigh made the Earl of Salisbury her pri- 



soner. She caused one of her people ente.- into 
treaty with the besiegers, pretending to betray the 
castle. Trusting to tiiis agreement, the earl came 
at midnight before the gate, which he found open, 
and the portcullis drawn up. As Salisbury was 
abont to enter, one John Copland, a sqnire of 
Noilhumberland, pressed on before him, and as 
soon as he passed ^le threslinld, the portcullis was 
dropped, and thus the Soots missed Wieir principal 
prey, and made prisoner only a person of infciw 
condition. 

At length the castle of Dunbar was relieved by 
Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who brought the 
countess supplies by sea both of men and provi- 
sions. The Earl of Snlisbnr}', learning this, de- 
spaired of success, and raised the siege, which had 
lasted nineteen weeks. The minstrel mode songs 
in praise of the perseverance and courage of Black 
Agues. The fallowing lines are nearly the sense 
of what is preserved ; 



The bravo Sir Andrew Murray of Botliwell, the 
Regent of Scotland, died in 133S, while the war 
was raging on all sides. He was a good patriot, 
and a great loss to his cotmtry, to which he had 
rendered the highest services. There is a Bt«ry 
told of him, which shosvs liow composed he could 
be in cireumstances of great dojiger. He was in 
the Highlands with a small body of followers, when 
the King of England came upon him wiih an anay 
of twenty tliousand. The R^nt learned the news, 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit 
his devotions to be intemipted. When mass was 
ended, the people areund liim pressed him to order 
a retreat ; " There is no haste, s^d Murray, com- 
IKisedly. At length- his horse was brought out^ he 
was about to mount, and all expected that the re- 
treat was to commence But the Regent observed 
that a strap of his armour had given way, and this 
interposed new delays. He sent for a particular 
coffer, out of whidi he took a piece of skin, and cut 
an d formed with his ow-n hand, and with much de- 
liberation, the strap which he wanted. By this 
time tlie English were draiving very near, and as 
they were so many in number, some of the Scottish 
knights oftet^vards told tlie historian who rekites 
the incident, that no space of tinie ever seemed e^ 
long to tliem as that which Sir Andrew employed 
m cutting that thong of leatlicr. Now, if this had 
been done in a mere vaunting or bragging manner, 
it would have been the behaviour of a vamglorioos 
fool. But Sir Andrew Hurray had already fixed 
upon the mode of retiring, and he knew tiiat every 
symptom of coolness and deliberation which he 
might show would render his men steady and com- 
posed in their turn, from beholding tlic confidence 
of their leader. He at length gave the word, and 
putting himself at the head of his followers, mode 
a most masterly retreat, during which tlie E^ghsh, 
notwithstanding their numbers, were miable fc- 
obtain any advantage over him, so well did the 
Regent avail himself of the nature of the ground. 

You may well imagine, my dear child, that du- 
ring those long and tembte wars which were 
'hen castles were defended and taken. 



y battles fought, uid nuiahers of 
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inen vonnded uid daio, the state of the couiitry 
of Scotland was miMt miserkble. There vm do 
finding refuge or protection in the law, at a time 
when every thing was derided b^ the strongest 
arm and tlie longest sword. There was no use in 
raudng cro[)8, wliea the man who soved them was 
not, in all probabihty, permitted to reap the grain. 
There was little reLigious devotion where so much 
violence prevulcd ; aud tlie hearts of the people 
une so much inclined to acta of blood and (ury, 
: all lawa of humsnitf and charity were traus- 
greesed without scruple. People were found starved 
^.i> death in the woods with their families^ while tlie 
KiuDtry was bo depopulated and void of cultivation, 

and approached near to cities and the dwellings of 
men. Whole families were reduced to eat grass, 
and otliers, it ifi said, found a more horrible aliment 
he flesh of their feliownn^atures. One wrateh 
1 to set traps for humau being* as if for witd> 
beasts, and subsisted on their fleeh. This cannibal 
was called Chrietiati at the Cleek, from the cleek 
or hook which he used in his horrid traps. 

In the middle of all theee horrors, the English 
and Scottish kniglits and nobles, when there was 
any truce between the countries, supplied the plaoe 
of the wars in which Ihey were commonly engaged, 
witb toumamenlH and games of chivalry. These 
e meetings not for the express purpose of fight- 
ing, but for iJiat of trying which wis ^t best man- 
rms. But instead of wrestling, leaping, or 
ning tacea on foot or horse, the fashion then 
that the gentlemen tilted together, tliat is, rode 
against each other in armour witli their long lanoes, 
aud tried which could bear the other out of die 
saddle, and tlirow him to tlia ground. Sumetinies 
they fought on foot with swords and axes ; and 
altliougli all was meant in courtesy and fair phiy, 
yet lives were often lust m this idle manner, as 
much as if the contest had been caiTied an wiili 
tlie purpose of armed battle and deadly hatred. 
In later days they tuught with swords purposely 
blunted on the edge, and witli lances which had no 
steel point ; but in the times we speak of at present, 
they used in tilts and tournaments Ute same wea- 
pons which they employed in war. 

A very noted entertainment of tills kind was 
given to both Scottish and ijighsh champions by 
Henry of Lancaster, then called Earl of Derby, 
and afterwards King Henry IV. of England. He 
mvited tlie Knight of Liddesdale, tiie good Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty other distin- 
guished Scottish knights, to a tilting match, which 
was to take place near Berwick. After receiving 
and entertaining his Scottisli guests nobly, the Earl 
of Derby began to inquire of PUmsay in what 
manner of armour the knights should till togetlier. 
" Witli shields of plate," s^d Rainsay, '< sucli as 



wrist by tlie splinter of a spear, and was obliged to ! 
desist &oni the exercise. A Scottish knight called j 
Sir Patrick Gnhame^lted with a warlike English ' 
haron named Talbot, whose hfe was saved by lii» 
wearijig two breastplates. The Scottish lance ! 
pierced through both, and sunk an inch into the I 
breasL Had he been only armed as according to | 
agreement, Talbot had been a dead man. Another i 
English kiught challenged the Grahanie at supper- I 
dnie, to run three courses with him tJie next day. 

" Dost thou ask to tilt with me t " ssid tlie 
Grahame ( " rise early in the morning, confess 
your sins, and niaUe your peace with God, for you i 
shall sup in paradise." Accordingly, on tlie eusu- I 
iiig momiug., Grahame ran hini through the body 
with his lance, and he died on the spot. Another 
Enghfih knight was also slain, aud one of the Scots i 
mortally wuunded. William Ramsay waa home i 
through tlie helmet witli a lance, tlie splinter of tlie 
broken spear remaining in his skull, aud nailing his ' 
helmet to his liead. As he was expected to die oi^ . 
the spot, a priest was sent for, who heard liim con- ' 
fees his sitis, without the helmet being removed. | 

" Ah, it is a goodly sight," quoth tlie good Earl 
of Derby, much editied by thu spectacle, " to see ' 

' ight make his shrift" (that is, confbs^n of iiis ' 






God,s 









" Nay," said the Earl of Derby, ■ wo shall gain 
little pruse if we tilt in such salety ; let us rather 
use tlie lighter armour which we w ear in battle." 

*" Content are we," answered Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, " to fight in our silk doublets, if such be 
yoiir ionibliip'b pleasure." 

Tlie Knight of Liddesdale was wounded on the 



iiig;" 

But when the shrift was over. Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, to whom the wounded knight was brother, 

with surgery as rough aa their pastime, held his 
&iend's head down with his foot, while, 1}y mai 
strength, he pulled the fragment of tlie spear oi 
of tlie helmet, and out of the wound. Then Wi 
liain Ramsay started up, and said, " tliat he should 
do well enough." 

" Lo 1 what stout hearts men may bear !" 
tlie Earl of Derby, as much adniiring the surgical 
treatment as he had done tlie religious. Wlietlier 
tiie patient hved or died, does not appear. 

In fixing the prizes, it was settled that the Eng- i 
lish knight should decide which of the Scots liad j 
done best, and the Scots should, in like manner, i 
judge the valour nf the English. Much equity was 
sliOH'n in tlie decision on both siAee, and the Earl 
of Derby was munificent in distribution of gifts ! 
and prizes. This may serve to show you the I 
amusements of this stirring period, of wliicb war 
and danger were the sport as well as tlie aei-ious i 
occupation. I 



CHAPTER XV. 

Departure of Edaard Baliul from Scotland — Jfe- 
tiiia of harid lJ.~~Ikath uf Sir Aletaader ■ 
llaiBMag— Death uf the Knijhl o/_ Liddetdaie— j 
Hatile of iVeriWt'i OoM — Caplieity, Liberatii^n, i 
and Death of King Dacid. 

[1S3B— 1370.] 
NOTWliBStA^niNa the vauant defence main- 
tained by the Scots, tlieir country was reduced tn 
a most disastrous state, by the condnued woj^ of 
Edward III., who was a wise and warlike King as 
•rer lived. Could he have ^tumed against Scot- 
C.OOVIC 
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ind the H-hole power of hU kingdom, he might 
ibably have effected the complete conquest, 
" ' ■ id been bo long attempted in vjun. Bot 
e wars in Sootiand were at the hottest, 
Kdward became also engaged in hostilities with 
France, having laid claim to the crown of that 
kingdom. Thus Edward was obliged to slacken his 
efforts in Scotland, and the patriots began to gain 
ground decisively in the dreadful coiileet which 
was so obstinately maintained on both sides. 

The Scots sent an embassy to obtain money and 
Bssistanco from the French ; and they received sup- 
plies of both, which enabled them to recover their 
cnFitles and towns from the English. 

Edinburgh castle was t^ken from the invaders 
by a stratagem. The Knight of Liddesdale, with 
two hundred chosen men, embarked at Dundee, in 
a merchant vessel commanded by one William 
Curry. The shipmaster, on their airivai at Leilh, 
ivent with a party of his sailors to the castle, car- 
rying barrels of wine and hampers of provisions, 
nhidi he pretended it was his desire to sell to the 
English gDvenjor and his garrisim. But getting 
entrance at the gate under this pretext, they raised 
the war-ahout of Douglas, and the Knight of Lid- 
deedale mshed in with his soldiers, and secured the 
CBsUe. Perth, and other important places, were 
also retaken by the Scots, and Edwai^ Baliol re- 
tired out of the coontry, in detpaic of making good 
lus pretenwons to the crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, findiag flie aflairs of the 
tiingdom more prosperous, now came to the reso- 
lution of bringing back from France, where he had 
resided for safety, their young king, David II,, 
and his consort, Q,ueen Joanna. They arrived in 
1341. 

David II. was still a vouth, neither did he pos- 
sess at any period of life, the wisdom and talents 
of his father, the great King Robert. The nobles 
of Scotland had became each a petty prince on his 
own estates ; they made war on eadi other as they 
had done upon the English, and the poor King 
possessed no power of restraining them. A moat 
melancholy instance of this discord took place, 
f iiortij after David's return from France. 

I have told you how Sir Alexander Ramsay and 
the Knight of Liddesdale assisted each other in 
fighting against the English. They were great 
fi-iends and companions in arms. But Ramsay, 
having taken by storra the strong castle of Rox- 
burgh, tli8 King bestowed on him the office of 
sheriff of that county, which H'aa before enjoyed 
by the Knight of Liddesdale. As tiiis was pacing 
anottier person in his room, the Knight of Liddes- 
dale altogether forgot his old friendship tor Ram- 
say, and resolved to put him to death. He came 
suddenly upon him with a strong party of men, 
"hile he was administering justice at Hawick. 
Ramsay, having no suspidon of injury from the 
hand of his old comrade, and baring few men with 
liim, was eawly overpowered, and being wounded, 
was hurried away te the lonely castle of the Her- 
mitage, which stands in the middle of the morasses 



s ilirown into a 






rinv mode sn up«niTiir. 



of Liddesdale. Here he wi 
geon, where he had no other sustenance than t 
grain which fell down from a granary above ; 
ifter lingering seventeen days m that dreadful 
lition, the bravo Sir Alexander RamSay died. 
This was in 1 3*^. Nearly four hundred and ilfty 
years afterwards, that is, about forty yea 
"•• iliRging amongst the ruins of H 
&,^ broke into a dungeon, where lay a quantity 
of chair, some human bones, and a bridle bit, which 

supposed to mark the van' 
Ramsay's death. The bridle 
grandpapa, who presented it to the present gallant 
Earl of Dslhoueie, a brave soldier, like his ar ~ ~ ' ~ ~ 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, from wbom he is 1 
desoended. 

The King was much displeased at the « 
sion of so great a crime, on the person of Bo f 
a subject. He made some attempta to aver 
murder, but the Knight of Liddesdale w 
powerful to be punislied, and the King was obliged 
to receive him again into friendship and confidence. 
But God in his own good tims revenged this en 
deed. About five years after the crime was coi 
mitted, the Knight •>( Liddesdale was taken p 
soner by the Knglish at the battle of Nevilli 
Cross, near Durham, and is suspected of having 
obtamed his liberty by entering into a treacherous 
league with the Engli^ monareh. He had no 
time to carry his treason, however, into effect ; 
for, shortly after his Hberation, he was 
slain whilst hunting in Bttrick Forest, ^^^^ 
by his near reUtion and godson, Wil- 
Uam Lord DougUs. The place where he fell was 
called from his name, William-hope. It is a pity 
Jib Knight of Liddesdale committed that greot 
: of murdering Ramsay, and entered into the 
treasonabjp treaty with the King of England. In 
-"■^r respects, he was ranked so higii in public 
em, that he was called the Flower of Chivalry ; 
an old writer has said of him, « He w ■ 
i in arms, modest and gentle in peace, the 
irge of England, and the buckler and wall of 
Scotland ; one whom good success r 
sumptuous, and whom evil fortune 

f/e return to the state of Scotland at the time 
sn the young King was restered. Battles 
skirmishes were fought on all aides ; but the Scots 
having gained back the whole of their own country, 
the war bccaijie less inveterate ; and although n 
settl*i peace Wok place, yet truces, to endure fo 
a certain number of months and years, were agreed 
upon from time to time ; and the English histo- 
rians allege that tiie Scottish nation were always 
ready te break tliem when a tempting opportunity 

Such a truce was in existence about 134S, when, 
Edward the Third being absent in France, and in 
the act of besieging Calais, David was induced, by 
the pressing and urgent counsels of the French 
King, to renew the war, and profit by the King's 
absence fn«n England. The yoimg King of Scot- 

ofWilterScttt, Eiq., i_ _.„__ 
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Irni'l raiasfl, accordingly, & large army, and enUnr- 
ing l^ugland ou the west frontier, he miiTcheil eaat- 
vvard towards Durham, harasaing and waating the 
euuntry with great severity ; the Scots boasting, 
lliat, DOW tho King and lus nobles. nere absent, 
there were none in England to oppose them, save 
priesta and base mechanics. 

But they were greatly deceived. The lords of 
the northern counties of England, together with 
the Archbishop of York, assembled a gallant army. 
They defeated the vanguard of tlie Scots, and came 
upon the mun body by surprise. The EcglUh 
army, in which there were many ecclesiastics, bore, 
aa their siandard, a cruciiix, displayed tunid the 
banners of Ihe Dobility. The Scots had taken post 
among some enciosures, which greatly embarraiised 
theu^ movements, and their ranks remaining sta- 
tionary, were, as on former occasions, destroyed 
by the English arrows. Here Sir John Grahame 
offered his services to disperse Che boAToea, if he 
were intrusted with a body of cavalry. But al- 
though this was the movemeat wliioh decided the 
battle of Baniiockbum, Graliame could not obtain 
tlie means of attempting it In the mean time the 
Scottish army fell laat into disorder. The King 
iiimself fought bravely in the midst of his nobles, 

hi was captured by John Copland, a Northumber- 
land gentleman ; the same who wa.s made prisoner 
at Dunbar. He did not secure his royal captive 
without resbtaiice ; for in tlie struggle, tlie King 
dashed out two of Copland's teeth with his dagger. 
The left wing of the Scottish army continued fight- 
ing long after the rest were routed, and at length 
made a safe retreat It was commanded by the 
Steward of Scotland and tlie Earl of March. Very 
many of the Scottish nobiiity were slain ; very 
many made prisoners. The king him^f was led 
in triumph tliruugh the streets of London, and com- 
mitted to the Tower a close prisoner. This battle 
was fought at Neville's Cross, near Durham, on 
17th October, 1346. 

Thus was aaotlier great victory guned by the 
English over the Scots. It was followed by Ear- 
tlier advantages, which gave the victors for a time 
possession of the country from the Scottish Border 
as far as the verge of Lothian, But the Scots, as 
usual, were no sooner compelled to momentary 
submission, than they began to consider the means 
of shaking off the yoke- 
William Douglas, son to that Douglas who was 
killed at Halidon hill, near Berwick, now displayed 
his share of that courage and conduct which seemed 
tlie birthright of tliat extraordinary family. He 
recovered his own territories of Dooglasdale, drove 
the English out of Ettrick forest, and assisted the 
inhabitants of Teviotdale in regaining their inde- 
pendence. 

On this occatuon, indeed, tlie invasion of (lie 
English was not attended with the same eilensiTely 
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same marks of courage j 
in which he c 



d effects as on former victories obtained by 
The title of Baliol was not again set up, and that 
nominal sovereign sorrendered to the English 
monarch all his right and interest in the kingdom 
of Scotland, in testimony of which he presented 



afterwards did bore the 
the enterprise 
the disinherited barons, 



adtah 



the battle o 

re likely, that he bad d| 

fiistajice which he did T 

•e fortunate in making , 

Lg Baliol. He marched '• 



ibtained the great 
Dnpphn. It seems then 

not afterwards enjov. 

Edward III. waa'not i 
war on Scotland in his c 
used thepreteKt of suppo] 

into Eaat-Lothian in spring"! 3£5, and committed 
sucli ravages that the period was long marked by 
the name of the Surntd CatuHeauUj because so 
many towns and villages were burned. But tha 
Scots had removed every species of provisions 
which could be of use to the invaders, and avoided 
a general battle, while they engaged in a number 
of skirmishes. In tJiis manner Edward was com- 
pelled to retreat out of Scotland, after sustaining 
much loss. 

After the fulure of this effort, Edward seems to 
have despaired of the conquest of Scotland, and en- 
tered into terms for a truce, and for setting the 
King at hberty. 

Thue David IT. at length obtuned his freedom 
firom the Englisli, after he had been detained in 
prison eleven years. The Scots agreed to pay a 
ransom of one hundred thousand merks, a heavy 
charge on a country always poor, and exhausted by 
the late wars. The people were so delighted to sea 
the King oQce more, that they fallowed him every 
where ; and (which shows the rudeness of the 
times) rushed even into his private chamber, till, 
incensed at their troublesome and intrusive loyalty, 
the King snatched a mace from an officer, and broke 
with his own royal hand the head of the liegeman 
who was nearest to him. After thii rebuke, saith 
the historian, he was permitted to be private in Wa 
apartment. 

The latter years of this King's life have nothing 
very remarkable, excepting that, after the death of 
Joanna of England, hB first wife, ho made an im- 
prudent marriage with one Margaret Logie, a 
woman of great beauty, but of obscure family ; he 
was afterwards divorced or separated &om her. 
He had no liiildren by either of his wives. David 
the Second died at the age of forty-seven years, in 
the castle of Edinburgh, 22d February 1370-1, 
He had reigned forty-two years, of which eleven 
were spent in captivity. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Aeeation o/ Eobtrt Stmtart—War of 1385, atid 
arrmd of John de Viaate in Scotlmd — BatU* of 
Otterhum—DtaA ofEobert II. 
[1370—1390.] 
At David the Second died childlen, the male 
line of his father, the great Robert Bruce, wa^ at 
ux end. But the attainment of the Scottish nation 
naturally turned to the family of that heroie piinoe, 
and they resolved to confer the crown on a graud- 
I son of his by the mother's side. Mariory, the 
I daughter of Robert Bruoe, bad DUuricd Walter, 
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the Lord High Steward of Scotland, sjid tlie six 
of his fanitl]' U'hu liad enjoyed that high dignity, 
consequence of poeeessiiig nhich the EajniJy had 
acquired the surname of Stewart. This Walter 
Stewart, with his wife Marjory, were ajicestors of 
that long line of Stewarts who aftemarda ruled 
Scotland, and came at length to be Kiaga of Eng- 
land olsu. The last King of the Stewart fatally to&t 
his kingdoms at the great national Eevolutbn in 
1688,andhiBsonand gnuidwna died ill exile. Tli 
female line have poRsesaioii of tlie crown at thi 
moment, in the person of our Sovereign, King 
George the Fourth. When, therefore, yoQ hear of 
the line of Stewart, you will know that the deacen- 
datita of Walter Stewart and Marjory Bruce are 
'*" e family meant by that term. It is said, that the 
ewarts were descended from Pleance, the son ol 
Baiicho, whose posterity the witches declared were 
10 be kings of Scotland, and who was murdered by 
Macbeth. But this seems a very doubtful tradition. 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married 
Bruce's danghter, vas a gallant man, and fought 
bravely at ^nnockbum, where he had a high com- 
mand. But he died young, and much regretted. 
Robert Stewart, his son by Marjory Bruce, grand- 
son, of oouTBB, of King Robert, was the person now 
cailed to the throne. He was a good and kind- 
tempered prince. When young he had been a brave 
Btldier; but he was now fifty-five j-eare old, and 
suljjeet to a violent infiammaUon in his eyes, which 
rendered them as red as blood. From these cai 
lie lived a good deal retired, and was not ac 
enough to be at the head of a fierce and unman 
nble nation like the Scote. 
Robert Stewart's ascent to the throne wis 

unopposed, for it waa clajmedby a formidable c 

petitar. This was William EatI of Douglas. That 
family, in which so many great men had arisen, 
ivBS now oome to a great pitch of power and pros- 
perity, and possessed almost a sovereign authority 
in the Bouthem parts of Scotland. The Earl of 
Douglas was on the present occasion induced to 
depart from hia claim, upon his son being married 
lo Euphemia, the daughter of Robert 1 1. Stewart 
therefore was crowned without further opposition. 
I But the eitreme power of the Douglasses, which 
raised them ahnost to a level with the crown, was 
I afterwards the occasiou of great national commo- 
' tion and diatrees- 

There were not many things of moment in the 

bistory of Robert II. But the wars with England 

I were less frequent, and the Seola bad learned a 

I butter way of conducting them. The fbliowing in- 

sfances may he selected. 

In 1386, the French, finding themsolvea hard 
pressed by the English in tlieir own country, re- 
solvBd to send an army into Scotland, to asaiat that 
nation in making war upon the English, and thus 
find work for the latter people at home. They sent, 
therefore, one thou-iand men-at-arms,^ — knights, and 
BiiuirOB, that is, in full armour ; and M each of these 
liad four or five soldiers under him, the whole force 
I « as verjr considerable. They sent also twelve hun- 
, dred smts of complete armour to the Scots, with a 



This great force wis commanded by John de 
Vieune, iligh-Admiral of France, a brave and dis- 
tinpiished general.' 

In the mean time, the King of Englaud, Richard 
II., summoned together, on his side, a Larger army 
perliaps than any King of England had ever before 
commanded, and moved ton-ards the Scottish Bor- 
der. The Scots also assembled large forces, and 
the French General expected there would be a 
great pitclied battle. He said to the Scottish nobles, 
" You have always said, that if you had some hun- 
dreds of French men-at-amis to help you, you 
would give battle to the English. Now, here ne 
are to give you aid — Let us give battle." 

TheScottisli nobles answered, tJrnt they uould not 
run so great a hazard, as risk the fate of tlie coun- 
try in one battle ; and one of them, pnibably 
Douglas, conveyea John de Vienne to a narrow 
pass, where, unseen themselves, they might see tlie 
army of England march through. Tlie ^cot made 
tlie admiral remark at tlie great multitude of arch- 
ers, the number and high discipline of tlie Englisb 
men-at-arms, and then asked the Frenchman, as a 
soldier, whether he could advise the Scots Ui oppose 
these clouds of archers with a few ill-trained High- 
land bowmen, or encounter with their small trotting 
na^ the onset of tiie brilliant ohivairy of England. 

The Admiral de Vienne could not but om that 1 
tlie risk was too unequal. " But yet, if yuu do not I 
fight," he eaid, " wliat do you mean lo do ! It you i 
do not oppose this great force, tlie English ivill de- ( 
stroy your country." 

"Letthemdotheirworst," said Douglas, smiling; 
" tliey will find but little to destroy. Our j.eople 
are all retired into woods, hills, and mora>be.':, and 
have diiven off their cattle, which is their uuly pro- 
perty, along with tJiem. The Englisii will find 
notliing eitlier to take away or to eat. The houses 
of the gentlemen are small towers, with tlildi walls, 
which even fire will not destroy ; as foi' ihe com- 
mon people, they dwell in mere huts, aJid if tho 
Englisli choose to burn them, a few trees friuu the 
wood is all that is necessary to build them up 
again." 

" ^ut what will you do witli your army if you do 
ght !" said the Frenchman ; " and huw will 
people endure the distress and I'amiue, and 
plunder, which must be tlie consequences of the 
iion!" 

You shall see that our army will not lie idle," 
said Douglas ; " and as for our Scottish people, they 






efan 



CKtremity of war ; but they will 

>t endure an English master." 

The event showed the truth of what DougkshnJ 
said. The great army of England entered Scotland 
on iJie eastern side of the frontier, and marched on, 

uch embarrassed and distressed for want of pro- 
visions, laying waste tlie villages and what property 
they found, but finding very Uttlo to destroy, and 
nothing to subsist upon. On the contrary, no 
sooner did the Scotdsn nobles leam that tlic Eng- 
lish were fairly engaged in Scotland, than, with a 
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like that led b/DuugUs and Bandnlph in 1 327, thev 
nurst into the western counties of England, where 
th^ gained more spoil, and did more damage, in 
tlifl course of x day cr twn's inarch, than the Eng- 
]iiih could have done in Scotland, had they tmmed 
tlie whole country from tlie Border to Aberdeen. 

The English were quickly called back to tlie de- 
fence of their own country, and though there had 
been no battle, yet from bad roads, want of forage, 
scantineGs of provisions, and similar causes, thoy 
had BUElained a heavy loss of men and horses ; 
while Uie Scottish army, on the contrary, bad kept 
good cheer in a country so much richer than their 
own, and were grown wealthy by pinnder. This 
wise scheme of defence had been rocommended to 
lus posterity by the Bnice, as Ihe only effectual 
mods of defendmg the ScotlJsh frontier. 

As to the French auxiliaries, they quarrelled 
vei-y much with the reception the;- met with. They 
complained that the nation which ^ey came to as- 
sist treated tliem with no kindness or good-will, 
and that they withheld from them forage, provi- 
siouB, and other supplies. The Soola replied, on 
the other hand, that their allies were an expense to 
theto, without being of any u*e ; that their wanta 
were majiy, and could not be supplied in so poor a 
country as Scotland ; and, finally, that they insulted 
the inhabitants, and pillaged the country wherever 
they durst. Nor would the Soote permit the Frenoh 
to leave Scotland till they gave lecurity that they 
would pay the expenses of their own niMntenaiice. 
The French knights, who had hoped to acquire 
both wealth and fame, returned in very bad hu- 
mour from a kingdom where the people were so 
nild and uncivilized, and the countiT so mountain- 
oua and poor ; where the patches of cultivat*d land 
bore no proportion to the extended wastes, and the 
wiM animals were much more numerous than those 
which were trained for the use of man. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage, 
that the Scots avoided great battles wilh the Eng- 
lish. Tiiey readily engaged in smaller actions, 
when they fought with the utmost valour on both 
sides, till, as an old historian expresses it, sword 
and lance could endure no longer, and then they 
would part from each other, saying, " Good day ; 
and tlianks for the sport you have shown."' A 
very i^emarfcable instance of such a desperate battle 
occurred in the year 13R8. 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon an 
invasion of England on a large scale, aud had 
assembled a great army for that purpose ; but 
learning that the people of NoMhumberland were 
raising an array on the eastern frontier, they re- 
solved to limit tlieir incureion to tliat which might 
he achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with a chosen 
band of four or five thousand men. Wilh this force 
he penetrated into the nountainouB frontier of 
England, where aji assault was least expected, juid 
issuing forth near Newcastle, fell upon the flat and 
rich country around, slaying, plundering, huming, 
and loading his armv with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of ^orlhumlreriand, an English 



noble of grenl power, and wilh whom tlie i^ougln-i 
had frequently had encounters, sent his two soas, 
Sir Henry and Sir Balph Percy, to slop the pro- 
gress of this invaaon. Both were gallant knighta ; 
but the first, who, from bis impetuosity, was called 
Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished war- 
riora in England, as Donglaa was in Scotland. The 
brothers threw themselves hastily into Newcastle, 
to defend that iraportant town ; and a^ Douglas, in 
an insulting matmer, drew up bia folloi^'erg before 
the walls, they came out to skirmish with the Scots. 
Douglas and Henry Percy encountered personally ; 
and It HO chanced, that Douglas in the struggle got 
possession of Hotspur's spear, to the end of which 
was attached a small ornament of silk, embroidered 
with pearls, on which was represented a lion, the 
cognizance, as it is called, of the Percies. Douglas 
shook this tri^hy aloft, and declared that he would 
carry it into Scotland, and plant it on his castle of 
Dalkeith. 

" That," said Percy, " shalt thou never do. I ; 
will regain my lance ere thou canst get back into ' 
Scotland." 

" Then," said Douglas, " come to seek it, and I 
thou shalt find it before my tent." i 

The Scottish army, having completed the pur- 
pose of their expedition, began their retreat up the 
vale of the little river Reed, which afforded a tole- 
rable road running norih-westward towards their 
own frontier. They encamped at Otterbom, about 
twenty miles from the Scottish border, on the 19th 
August, 1 38S, 

In the middle of the night, (he alarm arose in 
the Scottish camp, that the English host were 
coming upon them, and the rooonlight showed the 
approach of Sir Henry Percy, with a body of men 
superior in number to that of Doiiglas, He hai 
alreadv crossed the Beed water, and was advancing 
towards the left flank of the Scottish army. Dou~ 
gifts, not choosing to receive the assault in that 
position, drew his men out of the camp, and, with a 
degree of military skill which conld scarce have 
been expected when his forces were of such an 
undisciphned character, he altogether changed the 
position of the army, and presented his troops with 
their front to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the mean time, marched his squad- 
rons through the deserted camp, where there were 
none left but a tow Hervanla and Btraf^ters of the 
army. The intermpdons which the English troops 
met with, threw (hem a liKle into disorder, when 
the moon arising, showed fliem the Scottish army, 
which they had supposed to be retreating, dran-n 
up in complete order, and prepared to light. The 
batUe commenced with the greatest fury ; for Percy 
and Douglas were the two most distinguished sof- 
diera of tlieir time, and each army trusted in the 
courage and taleniB of their eommajiders, whosi; 
names were shouted cin either side. Tho Scots, 
itiiumbered, were at length abouf 



give way, when Douglas, their leader, caused his 

banner to advance, attended by his best men. He j 

himBeIf,ShoDting his war-cry of "Douglas !"ru.shpd j 

forward, clearing his way with the blows of his I 
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' hntUe'ftxc, and breaking inW the very thickest of 
; th^ enemv. He fell, at length, under three mor- 
1 tal wouniu. Had Ms death lieen observed by the 
] cneioj'.the erent would prohaUy liave decided the 

hntlle aeainBt tlie Scits ; but ttie English only 
I knew that some breve man-at-anus had fallen. 

Mean time the other Scotti^ nobles preeeed for- 
, ward, and fonnd their general dying among seven! 
i nf his fiuUifiil esquires and pnfles, who lay slain 
I imnnd. A stout priest, called William of North 
I Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting 
j the bodv of hia wounded patron with a long lance. 
« How fares it, cousin 1" said Sinclair, the first 

5cotti!<h kni<;ht who came up to the expiring 

" Indiffereatly," answered Douglas ; « bot 

' blessed be Gii>d, my ancestors have died in fieldn of 

battle, rot on down beds. I sink fast ; but let them 

■ Btill cry my mir-ory, and conceal my death from , 

\ my followers. There was a tradition in our family 

I that a dead Douglas should win a field, and I trust 

i it will be this day accoinpliBhed." 

I The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they cnn- 

I cealed the Earl's body, and again rushed on in the 

\ liattle, shouting " Douglas! Douglas '." loader than 

before. The English were weakened by the loss 

nf tlie brave brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, 

both of whom were made prisoners, lighting most < 

jallantly, and air .. 



And, DoBglai de«J. hi« name hsth won the iitW." 

Sir Henry pprcy l>eeanie (he prisoner of Sir 

' Hugh Montgomery, who obliged bini for ransom 

' In build a castle for him at Feaoon in Ayrshire. 

I The bkttleof Otlerbumwasdisastrou9 to the lead- 

; ets on both aides — Percy being made captive, and 

' Douglas elwn on the field. It has been the subject 

a? many songs and poems, and the great historian 

Froissart says, that, otie other action only excepted, 

I it Has the best fought battle of that warlike time. 

Robert II. died at his castle of Dundonald in 

I Kvle,aftCT a short illness,in the seventv-fifth year 

I of his a^, on tlie 19th April, 1390. His reign of 

! nineteen years did not approach in glory to that of 

his maternal grwidlather, Robert Bruce ; but it was 

far more fortunate tlian tliat of David II. Tlie 

' claims of Baliol to the crown were not revived ; 

and though the English made more than one in- 

■ cursion into Scotland, they were never able to 

retain long posseEsion of (he country. 



CHAFTER XVII. 

^mirion of /f<it(rt III.—I>is(tT<lerhi Slal^ of Ike 
llidAlnnflt—CotifiiBt bftar'n the Clan Chattan 
nn<l Ike C'aa Kay on the North laeh of Perth — 
Chifaier and DeaA of the Dtike of lt,tktay,1be 
Heir Appannt—BattU of Hmmldon—of Shrevt- 



lUeaAofliobertin. 

[1390-UOe.] 

Tns eldest son of Robert 1 1, was origin^y called 
Jolio. But it was a popular remark, that the kings 
named John, both of France and England, had 
been unfortunate, and the Scottish people w^re VR'y 
partial to the name of Robert, from its having been 
iHinie by the great Bruce. John Stewart, there- 
fore, on ascending the Scottish throne, 
dianged hisnamo to^iat of Robert III. "'!':^J^''' 
We shall see, however, that this poor 
king remained as unfortunate as if his name liad 
still been John.^ 

The disturbances of the Highlands were one o( 
the plagues of his reign. You must recollect that 

by a race of men different in language and man 
ners from the Lowlanders, and divided into fami- 
lies called Clans. The English termed them the 
Wild Scots, and the French the Scottish Savages ; 
and, in good truth, very wild and savage they seem 
to have been. The hisses which tlie Low Country 
had sustained by the English wars had weakened 
tlie districts next to the Higlihinds so much, tliat 
they became unable to repress the incursions of the 
mountaineers, who descended from their hills, took 
spoil, burned and destroyed, as if in the oountrj' of 
-- enomy. 

In l:»2, a large body of these Highlanders broke 
ivn from the Grampian mountains. The cliiefit 
re called Gan-Donnochy, or sons of Duncan, 
answering to the elan now called Robertson. A 
party of the Ogilvies and Lindsays, under SirWnl- 
ter Ogiivy, Sheriff of Angus, marched hastily 
against them, and charged them with their lanreii. 
But notwithstanding the advantage of their being 
mounted and completely sheath^ in armour, the 
Highlanders defended themselves with sudi ob«ti- 
nacy,B« to slay the Sheriff and sixty of his follow- 
ers, and repulss the Lowland gentlemen. To give 
some idea of tfieir ferocity, it is told that Sir Diu-id 
Lindsay, having in the first encounter run his lance 
tlirougii the bodj- of one of the llighlanders, iiore 
him down and pinned him to the earth. In tin? 
condition, and in his dying agonies, the Highlandor 
wTithed liimself upwards on the spear, and exeiled 
his last strength in fetching asweeping blow at tlio 
armed knight with his two-handed sword. The 
stroke, jnade with all tlie last enei^ies of a dying 
man, cut through Lindsay's stirrup and steel-lmnl, 
and though it did not sever his leg from his Iwiiy. 
yet wounded him so severely as to oblige hiin to 
quit the field. 

It happened, fortunately perhaps for the low- 
lands, that the wild Highlanders were as much 
addicted to quarrel with each other as with their 
Lowland neighhonrB. Two clans, or rather two 
leagues or confederacies, composed each of several 
separate clans,' fell into such deadly feud inth 
elcli other, as filled the whole neighbourhood- with 
shuighter and discord. 
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When tills feud or quarrel could be no other- 
wise ended, it wus resolved that the difference 
Ehouid be decided b; a combat of tbirty men of 
the Clan Challan, ngainat (he BAme number of the 
CUn Ka,}' ; that the battle should lake pUce on the 
North Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, 
" lart Burrounded by the river Tay ; and that it 
gh'buid be fought in presence of the King Bjid his 
nobles. Now, there waa a cruel policy in this 
arrangement ; for it was to be eupposed that all the 
beat and leadine ineD nt each clan would desire tji 
be among the thirty which were to Rght for their 
honoDT, and it was do less to be expected that ttic 
battle would be very bloody and desperate. Thus, 
the probable event would be, that both clans, having 
lost very many of their beat and bravest men, 
would be more easily mojioged in future. Such 

s probably the view of the King and hia conn- 
setiors in permitting this desperaie conQict, which, 
however, was much in the spirit of the times. 

Tlie parties on each aide were drawn out, armed 
with Bword and target, axe and dagger, and stood 
looking on each otherwith Reroeand savage aspects, 
when, just as the signal for light was expected, the 
commander of the Clan Cliatt&n perceived that one 
of his men, whose heart had failed him, had deserted 
liis standard. There was no time to seek another 
1 from t]ie clan, so the chieftain, as hia only 
lurce, was oblij^d to offer a reward to any one 
who would ftglit in the room of the fugitive. Per- 
haps you tliink it might be difficult to get a man, 
who, for a small hire, would undergo the perils of 
1 battle which was likely to be ao obstinate and 
deadly. But in that fighting age, men valued their 
lives liglitly. One Henry Wyod, a citizen of Perth, 
uid a sadcUer Ijy trade, a little bandy-legged mm, 
but of great strength and activity, and well accus- 
tomed to use tlie broadsword, offered himself, for 
half a French crown, to serve on the part of the 
Oan Cbatton in the battle of that day. 

the signal wae then given by sound of the royal 
trumpets, and of the great war-bagpipes of the 
"'giiianders,aadthe two parUea fell on each other ' 

ii the utmost fury ; their natural fsroeity of tem- 
per being excited by feudal hatred against the 
hostile clan, zeal for the honour of their awn, and 
insciousness that they were fighting in preeence 
oft^ieKingandnoblesof Scotland. Astbeyfought 
witli the two-handed sword and axe, the wounds 
they inflicted on each other were of a ghastly size 
and character. Heads were cloven asunder, limbs 
e lapped from the tnuik. The meadow was 
soon drenched with blood, and covered with dead 
and wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain 
of the Clan Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, 
aAer he had shtin one of the clan Kay, drew aside, 
and did not seem witling to light more. 

" How is this," said he, " art thou ofnud I " 

" Not I," answered Henry; " but I have done 
eiijugh of work tot half-o-crown." 

" forward and light," aaid the Hi^land cliief ; 
"liC that doth not grudge liis day's work, I will not 
etint him in his wages. 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged 
into the conflict, and, by his excellence as a swords- 
nan, contributed a great deal to the victory, which 
it length fell to the Clan Chattan. Ten of the vic- 
.oi-s, with Henry Wynd, whom the Highbinders 



called the Gov Chrota (that is, the crooked or i 
bandy-legged smith, for he n-as both a smitii ^nd 
saddler, war-saddles being then made of steel,) | 
were left alive, but lliey were al! wounded. Only , 
one of the clan Kay survived, and lie was unhui^ 
But this single individual dared not oppose himself , 
to eleven men, though all more or less injured, but, 
throwing himself into the Tay, swam to the other ] 
dde, and went off to carry to the Highlands the ; 
news of his clan's defeat. It is said, he was so ill 
received by his kinsmen that he put himself ta 
death. ; 

Some part of the above story is matter of tradi- ! 
tion, but the generalfact is certain. Henry Wynd 
was rewarded to the Highland chieftain's best abi- r 
lities ; but it was remarked, that, when the battle | 
was over, he was not able to tell the name of tliP i 
clan he had fought for, replying, when asked on I 
whict) side he had been, that he was fighting for | 
his own hand. Hence the proverb, " Every man 
for his own hand, as Henrj' Wynd fouglit." i 

In the mean time troubles, to which wc have ; 



hone, which had prevented his 
gaging in wax. He was by disposition peaoeful. 
religious, and just, hut not firm of mind, and uasily 
imposed on fay those about him, and particularly 
by his brother the Dulte of Albany, a man of an 
enterprising character, but crafty, ambitious, and 
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ihildren could be displaced, c 
sow strife and animosity betwixt his father and the : 
Duke of Rothsay, the eldest son of Robert III., '< 
end heir to his kingdom. Rothsay was young, gay, , 
and irregular, his father oM, and strict in his prin- I 
eiples ; occa^ns of quarrel easily arose betwixt 
them, atid Albanv represented the conduct of the i 
son to the father'in the worst light. ! 

The Kmg and Queen seem to 
nion, that the marriage of the prince might put an 
end to his idle and licentious course of life. Bi 
Albany, whom they consulted, conducted this in 
portant affair in a manner disgraceful to the royi 
family. He proceeded upon the principle, that t! 
prince should marry the daughter of such Scottish 
noble BS was willing to pay the largest sura of money 
for the honour of connecting himself with the royal 
house. The powerful George, Earl of March, was 
at first the largest offerer. But although the prince 
was contracted to tho daughter of that nobleman 
accordingly, yet the match was broken off by Al- 
bany, when a still larger sum was offered by the 
Earl of Douglas. His predecessor. Earl James, 
killed at Otterbum, had married the King's risti 
and Earl Archibald was now desirous diat his o' 
daughter should bo even more nearly conned 
with royalty, by wedding tlie heir of the throne. 
They were married accordingly, but' in an evi 

The prince continued to give offence by the \t 
vily of his conduct ; Albany continued to pour hia 
complaints into the King's ear, and Douglas became 
also the enemy of his royal son-in-law. 

The history of this reign being imperfect, ' 
do not distinctly know what charges were brought 
agMnst the Duke of RotliEay, or how far they were 
true or false. But it seems certain that he was 
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delivered up by his fatner to (iie power of his uncle 
of Albany, and that of liis fatber-in-law the Earl 
of Douglaa, who treated him with the utmost 

A villain named Ramorgny, wltli the asuslimco 
of Sir William Lindsay, was furnished with a, war- 
rant for apprehending and cooflaing the pereon of 
tlic heir-apparent of Scotland. Armed with this 
autliarity, they seized upon him as he waa jaumey- 
iag ill Fife, witliout any suspicion — placed him 
upou an ordiDary work-horEe, and conducted him 
to the strong lower, or castlo, of Falkland, belong- 
ing to Albany. It was a heavy fall of r^, but 
the poor prince waa allowed no otlier shetler than 
a peasant's cloak. When in that gloomy fortress, 
}ie was throiYii into a dungeon, and for fifteen days 
suffered to remain without food, under the charge 
of two nifiiaiiB named Wright and Selkirk, whose 
task it was to watch the ^oiiy of their victim till 
it terminated in death. It is sud that one woman, 
touched with his lamentations, contrived to bring 
him from time to time thin barley cakes, concealed 
io her veil, whicii she passed through the bai4 of 
his prison ; and that another woman snppUed him 
with milk from her own bosom. Both were disco- 
vered, and what scanty resources their charity could 
iifTord were intercepted ; and the unhappy prince 
died ia the month of March IJO^, of famine, — the 
most severe and lingering mode among the many 
by nhieh life may be ended.' 

Tljei^e is no evidence that the old King, infirm 
and simple-minded as he was, suspected the foul 
plar wliich Ills son had received ; but the vengeance 
of God seemed to menace the country in which such 
a tragedy had been acted. The Earl of March, in- 
censed at tlie breach of the contract betwixt Ms 
daughter and the prince, deserted the Scottish 
caosc, and embraced that of England. Ho tied to 
i Northtmiberland, and from thence made repeated 

I The Earl of Douglas, placing himself at the head 

i of tan thoufiand men, made an incursion into Eng- 

I land, with banner displayed, and took great spoil. 

i But, in returning, he was waylaid by the colcbrated 

I Hotspur, who, with George of March and others, 

[ had assembled a numerous army. Dougba, with 

I the same infatuation as had been displayed at so 

many other battles, took his groimd on 

I "'uS)"' an erainence called Homildon, where 

I hisnomemus ranks were exposed lo the 

I English arrows, the Scots suffering great loss, for 

I which they were unabie to repay the enemy. While 

tliey were thus eustalning a dreadfully unequal 

combat, a bold Scottish kijight, named Sir John 

I Swinton, called with a loud voice, " Why do we 

■ remain here on this hillside, to be shot like stags 

with arroft-B, when we might rush down upon the 

j Ea^ish, and dispute the combat hand to handl 

; Let those who will, descend with rae, tliat we may 

! gam victory, or fall liiiB men." There was a young 

I nobleman in the host, called the Lord of Gordon, 

! The person living whom he most detested waa this 

I same Sir John Sviinton, because in some private 

quarrel he had ahiin Gordon's fiither. But when he 

heard him give sucli resolute and brave advice in 



tliat dreadfid extremity, he required to be made a 
knight at Swinton's hand ; " for," said he, " from 
the hand of no wiser leader, or brqver man, can I 
ask tliat honour." Swinlon granted his desire, and : 
having hastily performed the ceremony by striking 
the young man on the neck with the flat of bis 
sword, and bidding him arise a knight, he and 
Gordon rushed down side by side with tlieir fol- 
lowers, and made conbiderable slaughter among!it 
the English. But not being supported by other 
chiefs, uiey were overpoweri'd and cut to pieces. 
The Scots lost the hattje, snstuning a total defeat ; 



A ongular train of events followed, which belon" 
rather to English than Scottish history, but which 
it is proper you should know. The Earl of North- 
umberland, father to Hotspur, iissociated witli otJier 
discontented nobles, had determined to rebel against 
Henry IV., then King of Engtod. To strengthen 
their forces, they gave Douglas his liberty, aud on- 
gaged him to assist them in the ci vil war which waa 
impending. Douglas came aceordi."igly with a band 
of his countrymen, and joined Henrj' Percy, called 
Hotspur. They marched together into England, 
and fought a memorable battle with the royal forces 
near Shrewsbury. As Henry IV. waa personally 
present in the battle, Douglas resolved la sect him 
out, and end the contest by killing or making hiiiL 
prisoner. The King had, however, several other 
champions in the field, armed and mounted exactly 
hfce himself. Of these, Douglas killed no less than 
three, as they appeared one after another ; so that 
when at length he encountered the real king, he 
called out, with amazement, " Where the devil do 
all these kings come from!" The Scottish earl 
attacked Henry himself with the same fury with 
which he had assaulted those who represented him, 
overthrew the royal banner, slaying a valiant 
knight. Sir Thomas Blunt, to whose care it had 
been committed, and was about to kill the King. 
But numbers, and especially the brave Pruice of 
Wales, his son, came to tlie King of England's as- 
sistance ; and before Douglas could fight his way 
forward to Henry, Hotspur was killed by an arrow- 
shot, and his party were obliged to fly. Donglaa 
at length condescended to fiy also, but his horse 
stumbling in ascending a hill, he was again wounded 

We return to poor King Egbert III., who was 
now exhausted by age, infumities, and JMnily cala- 
mity. Ho had sljll a remaining son, called James, 
about eleven years old, and he was probably afraid 
to intrust him to the keeping of Albany, as his 
death would have rendered tliat ambitious prince 
next heir to the tlirone. He resolved, therefore, 
to Bend the young prince to France, under pretence 
that he would receive a better education there tlian 
Scotland could afford him. An English vceeel ca[- 
turedthaton boardof which the prince ,-,. „ v 
was Buling to France, and James was 141^!"' ' 
sent to London. When Henry heard 
that the Prince of Scotland was in his power, he 
resolved to det^ him a prisoner. This was vor;- 
unjost, for tlie countries of England and Scotland 
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■it p^jje lugellier at the time. Tlie King 
Bent him to pnsan, however, uiyiii;;, iJiat " the 
prince would be as well educated at hU coui't as 
-' ""-It of France, tor that lie understood French 
" This was said in mockery, but Henry kept 
his word in this point; and though the Scottish 
prince was confined unjuntly, he received an ex- 
oellent education at the expense of the Euglish 
monarch. 

This now misfortune, which placed tlie only 

maining rou of the poor old King in tlie lianda 

of the Engliah, Eecms to have brotien 

iwfr'' *e heart of Hubert III., who died 

about a year afterwards, ovorwhehned 

with caJamities and infirmit]'.' 



CHAPTER XVIH. 

HegenegofRobirtylhikt cj Atbany — Jedburijh Cat- 
tie retakes and demolUked — Battle ofHarlavi — 
Regency of Mtirdac, Duke of Albany — Exploits 
uf the Scott in i^VonM — Ddiveraiie,e of Jamet t. 
from hit Captvnits in England. 
[1406—1424.] 
AlbjiNt, llie brother of Robert III., was now 
Regent of the kingdom, of which he had long actu- 
ally possessed the supreme government. He was, 
it may be supposed, in no gi'eat hurry to obtain the 
release of his nephew Prince Jamee, whose return 
lo Scotlajid must have ended his own power. He 
iras, as we have seen, a ivicked, cruel, and arabi- 
tinus man ; yet he was regular in adminiatering 
justice, and took great care not to lay any taxes ( ~ 
the people. Even in his tjine, it would seem th 
ixtent of wrilJngB used for the transference 
property, had becoaie a subject of complaint. When 
upon this subject, Albajiy used often to pruse the 
siroplicily and brevity of an andent charter by 
King Athelstane, a Saxon monarch. It had been 
graated to the ancient Northumbrian family called 
Boddam of Roddam, and had fallen into the h^ ' 
of the Scots on some of their plundering parlie 

Jedbur^ castle, which the English had kept 
ever since the bat^e of Durham, had been Iski 
by the Teviotdaie Borderers, and it was proposi 
that it should he pulled down, in order that it might 
■t again afi'ord the enerny a stronghuld on thi 
frontiers. This was a common poGcy with thi 
Scots, who considered their desert wood- .ind moun 
tains as better points of defence thaJi "ullcd castles 
-which the t^nglisb understood how to UUmk or de 
fend much better than they did. 
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inoies on each hearth in Scotland, 
gent determined to pay it out of his own am 
King's revenue, resolved, as he said, that he i 

b^gin his regency by a measure which must 
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In other respects, Albany was an unworthy 
cnaracter. He was not even brave, which was a 
failing uncommon in his age and fiunily ; and 
though he engaged in several wars with England, 
be djd not gain either honour or success in any ol 

One of the most remarkable events during his 
government was tlie battle of Harlaw. Thia was 
fought by a prince, called Donald of the Isles, who 
possessed all the i^ands on the west side of Scot- 
laud. He was also the proprietor of great est 
ou the muuland, and aspired to the rank, and used 
tlic style, of an independent sovereign. 

Tins Donald, in the year 141 1, laid claim to 
eart^om of Ross, then vacant, which the Regent 
had determined to beetow on a member of his own 
family. Donald, of live Isles raised ten thousand 
men, all Highlanders like himself, and invading 
the north of Scotland, came as far as a place caJled . 
Harlaw, about ten miles from Aberdeen, Here 
he was encountered by the Earl of Mar, st the 
head of an inferior army, but composed of Low- 
land gentlemen, better armed and disciphned than 
the followers of Donald, A meet despeiato battle 
ensued, in which both parlies Buffered 
great loss. On that of Donald, the fin" 
chiefe of the clans called l^laclntogh 
and Macl^ean were both slain, with about a thou- 
sand men. Mar lost nearly five hundred brave 
gentlemen, amongst them Ogilvy, Scrymgeour, Ir- 
vine of Drum, and other men of rank. The Pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, who liad brought to the Earl of 
Mar's host a detacliitieot of the Lohabitanls of that 
city, was slain, Rghting bravely. This loss woa i 
much regretted by tiie citizens, that a resolutlo 
was adopted, tliat no Provost should in future ^ 
out in hia official (apacity beyond the limits of th 
immediate territory of the town. This rule is ati 
observed. 

But though the Lowlandcrs Buffered severely, 
the Highlanders had the worst, and were obUged 
to retreat after the battle. This was fortunatt " 
Scotland, since otherwise the Highlanders, at 
time a wild and barbarous people, would have o 
run, and perhaps actually conquered, a great part 
of the civihied country. The battle of Harlaw was 
long remembered, owing to the bravery with which 
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[lie Reld was disputed, and the nuiubets which fell 
on both sides.' 

Tlie Regent Albany, after having ruled Scotland 
fur about thirty-four years, inciuding the time under 
Iiis father and brother, died at the caatle ul Stii'Hng 
in the thirtiienth year of his eole regency, aged 
upwards of eighty years, on the 3d September, 
!419. He was succeeded in his high office by his 
son Murdac, Duke of Albany, a man who bad nei- 
ther the vices nor the virtues of his father. Duke 
Robert was active, crafty, suspicious, and, In one 
sense at least wise. The eon was indulgent, indo- 
lent, and at the same time simple and easy 10 be 
imposed upon. Many quairels and feuds broke 
out in the country, and even in Ms own fiuiiily, 
nbich had been Buppres«d by the sffang band of 
his b,ther. Little memorable took place in the 
regency of Mordac, but it was remarkable for the 
i.Teat renown which the Scots won in the wars of 
France. 

I have told you that a body of French knights 
came tfl Scotland to aawst the Scots against the 
English ; and you must now know how the Scots 
repaid the obligation, by sending over ■ body of 
men to assist Charles, King of Fnmce, then in great 
danger of being completely conquered by Henry 
I V. of England, who seemed on tlie point of espol- 
I ling him from the kingdom, aod possessing himself 
[ of the crown of France. A small anuy of about 
six or seven thuu^ad chosen Scots bad gone to 
' France, under the command of John Stewart, Earl 
: of Suchan, the second son of the Recent Robert, 
Duke of Albany. He had under him Lindsay, 
SwintoD, and other men of consequence and fame. 
They gained an important vicloiT' over the Ejighsh, 
then under command of the Duke of Clarenoa, 
brother to Henry V. This prince, hearing that 
there was a body of Scots encamped at a town 
railed Baug^, and enraged that tliis northern peo- 
ple should not only defend their own country from 
the English, but also come over to give them irouhle 
in France, made a hasty march to surprise them. 
He left behind him those celebrated archers, who 
liad usually afforded the English means of conquest 
liver the enemy, because he relied upon the rapidity 
uf his motions, and understood the Scots were 
observing indifferent discipline, and not keeping a 
vigilant watch. He arrived at Baug^, followed 
only by the knights and 



n horseback. 
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distinguished by the richness of his armoi 
by a splendid golden coronet which he wore ovur 
<iis hehnet. At this moment the Scottish knights 
charged the enemy. Sir John Swinton galloped 
against the Duke of Clarence, and unhorsed him 
^nA his lance, and the Elarl of Buchan dashed out 
his brains with a battle-axe or mace. A great 

many English knights and nobles were 
"^lul"^*'" *''™ ^"^ '*'" rencounter. The French 

King, to reward the valour of the 
Scots, created the Earl of Buchan Constable of 



France, (one of [lie highest offices m tlie kingdom,) 
and Count of Aubigny. 

The Scots, incited by the renown and w<alth 
which their countrymen had acquired, came< over 
to France in greater numbers, and the Earl of 
Douglas himself was tempted to bring over a Uttir 
army, in which the best and noblest of the gentle- 
men of the south of Scotland of course enrolled 
themselves. They who did not go themseives, 
sent their sons aud brothers. Sir Alexander Hume 
of Home had intended to. take this course; and his 
brother, David Home of Wedderbum, was equip- 
ped for the expedition. The chief himself came 
down to the vessel to see Douglas and his brother 
embark. But when the earl saw his old oompanioD 
in arms about to take leave of him, he said, " Ah 1 
Sir Alexander, who would have thought that then 
and I should ever have parted ! " 

" Neither will we part now, my lord,", said Sir 
Alexander ; and suddenly changing bis purpose, 
he sent back his brother David to take care of lus 
castle, family, and estate, and going to France svith 
his old friend, died with him at the battle of Ver- 

Tlie Earl of Douglas, whom military tuae was 
so great, received liigh honours from the Kini of 
France, and was created Duke of Touiaine. The 
earl was used lo ridicule the Duke of Bedford, who 
then acted as Regent for Henry VL in France, 
and gave him the nickmune of Ju&n iMt lA« Uaden 
taoTd. Upon Hie I7tli of August, U24, Douglas 
received a message from the Duke of Bedford, that 
he intended to come and dine and drink wine with 
him. Douglas well understood the nature of the 
visit, aud sent back word, that he should he wel- 
come. Tlio Scots and French prepared for battle, 
while their chicis consulted together, and unfortu- 
nately differed in opinion. The Earl of Douglas, 
who considered their situation as favourable, re- 
commended that Ihey should receive the attack of 
the English, instead of advancing to meet them. 
The French Count de Marbonne, however, insUUtd 
that they should march forward to &e attack ; and 
putting the French in motion, declared be would 
move to the fight whether the Scots did so or not. 
Douglas was Uiub compelled to advance likewise, 
but it was in disorder- The English arcbers in the 
mean time showered their arrows on the French ; 
their men-at^rms charged ; and a total rout of the 
allied army was the consequence. Douglas and 
Buchan stood their ground, fought desperately, and 
died nobly. Home, Lindsay, Swinton, and tar the 
greater part of that biave Scottish band of auxiU- 
aries, were killed on the spot 

The great Earl of Douglas, who was slain at Ver- 
neuit, was distinguished from the rest of his family 
by the name of Tint-iaati* that is Jboit-man, as be 
was defeated in the gr«t battles of Uoinildon, 
Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Vemeuil, where 
he lost his Ufe. Hisuontemporary andrival,Geo[^ 
Eari of March, though not so celebrated a warrior 
was as remarkable for being fortunate; for whether 
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ScotlJEli forces vera ndoptcil by Charles of France 
as a life-gmtrd ; an eslablislimeut which was coii- 
tjniit-d by liis succeaeors for a great iiiaiiy j-eara. 

We return now to Scotland, where the Regent 
Murdac of Albany ■was bo far from being able to 
guWo tlie affaurs of (lie state, that he could not 
control his own eons. There were two of tlieni, 
liBuglity, licentious jcung men, who respeeted nei- 
ther the authority of God nor man, and tliat of 
tlieir father least of all. Their misbehaviour was 
to great, that llurdac began to think of putting an 
■Qd lo itieiT bad conduct and his oun govermnent 
it the same time, hy obtaining the deliveratice of 
the King from English eaptivi^-. A siiigular jaece 
of insolence, on the part of his eldest son, is said 
to Imve determined iiim to this measure. 

At this lime the amusement of hawking (that is, 
of taking birds of game by means of trained hawks) 
nts a ^iatim.e greatJy esteemed by the nobility. 
The Regent Murdac had one fiilcon of peculiar 
excellence, which iie valaed. His eldest son, Wal- 
ter Stewart, had often asked tliis bird of his &ther, 
and been as often denied. At lengfli one day when 
the Regent had the hawk sitting upon his wrist, in 
the way that faiooners carry such birds, Walter 
{■enewed his importunity about the falcon ; aiid 
when bis father again mused it, he snatched it 
from his wrist, and wrung its neck round. His 
father, greatly offended at eo gross an insult, said, 
'n his anger, " Since tliou wilt gii-e me neither re- 
.'erence nor obedience, I will fetch home one whom 
ve must all obey." From that moment, he began 
bargain with the English in good earnest fliat 
Ihey should restore Jamea, now King of Scothind, 
'o liis own dominions. 



delive: 
love \ 

They' considered that this alliance woold incline 
tlie young prince to peace with' England ; and that 
the education which he had receired, and the fricnd- 
fihipa which he had formed in that country, wonld 
inchne him to he a good and peaceabli ' " 
The Scots agreed to pay a conaideral 
and upon these terms James, the tirst of that 
s set at liberty, and returned 
icotland, after eighteen years' 
He'and his queen were crowned at Scone, Slst 
May, 1424. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

j^ccranon of James I. — Extcvtion ofMvrdac, Duke 
of Albany — State of the Hifhlands — Con^iraci/ 
aqainit, Oriid lavrder of the Kiivf — PontjAment of 
the Couspirirtor) — Charaoter o/Jaiaea I. 

[1424—1437.] 
This King James, the first monarch of tii 

name, was also the first of his unfortunate famil; 

who showed a high degree of talent. Robert 11 



Robert III., his father and grandfaliier, were 
both rather amiable aa individuals thun rcepectud 
for then: endowments as monarchs. But Jomea 
had received an excellent education, of which his 
talents had enabled him to make the best uee. lie 
laa also pi^dent and just, consulted the interesUi 
fills people, and endeavoured, as jar as he could, 
to repress tliose evils, which had grown up through 
the partial government of Robert, Duke of Albany, I 
the rule of the feeble and slothful Duke Miudu:, I 
and the vicious and vioient conduct of liis sons. I 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Mur- 
doe, who, with his two sons, was tried, and con- 
demned at Stirling for abuse of the King's authority, I 
committed while Murdac was Regents 'f hey were 
beheaded at the little eminence at Stirling, wliicli 
is still shown on tlie Coftle Hill. 
The Regent, from that elevated S't'i^^'h Maj, 
t, might have a distant view of ( 

magnificent castle of Doune, which he had built ', 
for his residence ; and the sons had ample reason ! 
to regret their contempt of their father's authority, ! 
and to judge the truth of his words, when he aid j 
ho would bring in one who would rule them all. i 
James afterwards turned his cares to the High- ' 
lands, which w ere in a state of terrible confuwon. \ 
He marched into those' disturbed districts with a j 
strong army, and seiiod upon more than forty of 
the chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels wei'e \ 
countenanced, put many of tliem to death, amJ j 
obliged others to find security that they would be 
quiel in future. Alaster Macdonald, Lord of tlie I 
Isles, after more than a year's captivity, and liis l 
mother retained in v^n as a hostage for his fide- I 
hty, endeavoured to oppose the royal authority ; ' 
but the measures taken against liim by James ' 
reduced bis power so much, that he was at last ; 
obhged to submit to the King's mercy. For this 
purpose the humhled chief came to Edinburgh se- . 
cretly, and suddenly appeared in the CaCliodral | 
Oiurch, where the Kingwaa employed in his devo- ' 
tions upon Easter-day. He appeared without ' 
bonnet, armour, or ornaments, with his legs and i 
arms bare, and his body only covered with a plaid. 
In*this condiljon he delivered himself up lo tlie 
King's pleasure ; and holding a naked sword in his ' 
hand by the point, he offered the hilt lo the King, 
in token of unreseiwed submiaaion, James forgave ' 
him Iiis repeated offences, at the intercession of the ' 
Queen and nobles present, but he detained him a I 
prisoner in tlie strong castle of Tantallon, in East . 
Lothian. Yet, after this submission of their prin- 
cipal chief, the West Highlanders and i 
people of the Isles again revolted, under 
the command of Donald Balloch, ihe kinsman ol 
Alaster, who landed on the mwnland with a consi- , 
derable force, and defeated the Earls of Mar and 
of Caithness with great slaughter ; but when he 
heard that James was coining against him, Donald 
thought it best to retreat to Ireland. James put to 
death many of his followers. Donald himseff was 
afterwards killed in Ireland, and his head sent to 
the King. 

There is anotlier story, which will show the 
cruelty and ferocity of these Highland robbere. | 
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Auotlier AlacDoualii, he:id ufa band in Roaa-i 
!u(d plundered a poor widow woman of two of lier 
cowa, and who, in her anger, exclaimed repeatedlj' 
that she would never wear shoes agua till she liad 
larried her complaint to the King for redress, 
slioiild she traret to Edinburgh to seek him. " It 
is false," answered the bartaiian ; " I will have 
vim e]ii>d inyEelf before yoa reach the court," Ac- 
ourdingly, he caused a smith la nail shoes to the 
pikor wonian's lukeii feet, as if they had been those 
of a horse ; afterwhich hethrust her forth,wounded 
and bleeding, on the highway. The widow, ' 
ever, being a woman of high spirit, wae determined 
to keep her word ; and as soon as her wounds per- 
mitted her to travel, she did actu^ly go on foot to 
Edinburgh, and, throwing herself before James, 
acquainted him with the cruelty which had been 
enerrased on her, and in evidence showed her feet, 
still seamed and scarred. James heard her with 
that mixture of pity, kmdness, and uncontrotlable 
indignation which marked his character, and, in 
f^eit reeentiueDt, caused ItlacDonatd, and twelve of 
liis prindpal followers, to be seized, and to havi 
thrlr feet sliod with iron shoes, in the same manne: 
1 as had been done to the widow. In this conditio: 
they were exhibited to the public for three days, 
and then executed. 

Thus James I. restercd a considerable degree of 
tranquitlily to the country, which ho found in such 
a disQacted state. He made wise laws for regulat- 
ing the commerce of the nation, both at homo and 
with other states, and strict regulatJons for the ad- 
ministration of justice betwirt those who liad com- 
plaints against one another. 

But his greatest labour, and that which he found 
most difficult to accomplish, was to diminish the 
power of the great nobles, who ruled like so many 
Liags, each on his own territory and estate, and 
made war on the king, or upon one another, when- 
ever it was their pleasure to do so. These disorders 
he endeavoured to check, and hud several of thf 
^reat persons brought to trial, and, upon thi 
heing found guilty, deprived them of their eslat 
The cobles complained that this was done out 
.'^pite against them, and that they were treated 
with liardship and injustice ; and thus discontents 
ivere entertained against this good prince. Another 
cause of ofTence was, that to maintain justice, and 
i-upport the authority of the throne, it was found 
necessary that some taxes for this purpose should 
be raised from the aubjeets ; andthe Scottish people 
being poor, and totally unaccustomed to pay any 
such contributions, they imputed this odious mwi- 
Eure to the Kimg's avarice. And thug, though King 
James was so well-intentioned a king, and certainly 
the ablest who had reigned in Scotland dace the 
days of Bobert Bruce, yet both the high and the 
luw murmured against him, which encouraged some 
wicked men amongst the nobility to conspire his 
de&th. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert 
Graham, unde to the Earl of Stratheme, He was 
bold and uubitianB, and highly offended with the 
King on accoimt of an imprisonment which he had 
sustained by the roval ccHnmand. He drew iute 
the plot the £arl of Atbole, an old man of httle 
talent, by promising to make his son. Sir Hobert 
Stewart, lung of Scotland, in place of James. 
Others were engaged in the conspiracy from differ- 



ent motives. To many of thrar attendants they 
pretended they only wished to caiTy away a lady 
out of the court. To prepare his scheme, Graham 
retreated into the remote Highlands, and Irom 
thence sent a defiance, renouncing liis allegiance to 
the King, and threatening to put his sovereign to 
death witli his own liand. A price was set upon 
his head, payable to any one who should deliver 
him up to justice j but he lay concealed in the 
wild mountains to prosecute his revenge against 
James. 

The Christmas preceding his murder was ap- 
pointed by the King for holding a feast at Perth, 
In his way to that town he was met by a Highland 
woman, calling herself a prophetess. She stood by 
the side of the ferry by which he was about t« 
travel to the north, and cned with a loud voice, — 
" My Lord the King, if you pass this water, yon 
will never return agun alive." The King was 
struck with this for a moment, because he had read 
in a book that a king should be slain that year in 
Scotland ; for it often happens, that when ■ remark- 
able deed is in agitation, rumours of it get ablxad, 
and are repeated luider pretence of proplieciea ; 
but which are, in truth, only conjectures of that 
which seems likely to happen. There was a knight 
in the court, on whom the King had conferred Uie 
name of tlie King of Love, to whom the Kingsaid 
in jest,^ — " There is a prophecy that a king shall 
lie killed in Scotland this year ; now. Sir Alexander, 









are the only kings in Scotland-'* Other circumstan- 
ces occurred, which might have prevented the good 
King'smurder, but none oC them were attended to. 
The King, while at Perth, took up his residence 
in an abbey of Black Friars, there being no castle 
or palace in the town convenient for his reddenee; 
and this made the execution of the conspiracy more 
easy, as his guards, and the officers of his household, 
were quartered among the citizens. 

The day had been spent by the King in sport 
and feasting, and by the conspirators in preparing 
for their enterprise. They had destroyed the locks 
of the doors of the apartment, so that the keys 
could not be tomed ; and they had taken away the 
bars with which the gates were secured, and had 
proiided planks by way of bridges, on which to 
cross the diteh which surroimded the monastery. 
At length, on the 20th February, U37, all was pre- 
pared for carrying their treasonable purpose into 
execution, and Gi'aham came from his hiding-place 
in the neighbouring monntains, with a party of ni^ 
three hundred men, and entered the gardens of Iho 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. ' 
He had passed the evening gaily with the nobles i 
and ladiee of his court, in riding romanoes, and j 

singing and music, or playing at chess and 
labloB. The Earl of Athole, and his son Sir Robert 
irt, who expected to succeed James on the • 
e, were among the last courtiers who retired. 
At this time James remained standing before the 
re, and conversing gaily with the queen and her 
dies before ho went to rest. The HiglJand 
Oman before mentioned again demanded permia- 
DO to speak with the King, but was refiised, On 
«ount of the untimeliness of the hour. All now 
ere ordered to withdraw. 
At this moment there viak a noisa and ^iMhinjt 
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i that he 
urder him. He caJled to the ladies 
who were left in the ohamher to keep the door Ms 
well BS tbey could, in order to give him time to ' 
eacapo. He firet tried to get out at the windows, 
bnt they were faat barred, and defied his strength. 
By help of the tongB, which were in the chimney, 
he raJaed, however, a plank of the flooring of the 
apartment, and let himself down into a narrow 
vault beneath, used as a common sewer. This 
vault had formerly had an opening into the court 
of the content, by which he might have made his 
escape. But all things turned og^nst tiie unfortu- 
Date JameH ; for, only three days before, he had 
caused the opening to be built up, because when he 
played at hall in the court-yard, tlie ball used to 
roll into the vault through that hole. 

While the King was la this place of concealment, 
the conspirators were seeking him from chamber 
to chamber throughout tlie convent, and, at length, 
came to the ' room where the ladies were. The 
Queen and her women endeavoured, as well as 
they might, to keep Uie door shut, and one of them, 
Catherine Douglas, boldly thrust her own arm 
across the door, instead of the bar, which had been 
.taken away, as I told you. But the brave Udy's 
arm was soon broken, and the tr^tors rushed into 
the room with swords and daggers drawn, hurting 
and tlirowing down such ot the women as opposed 
them. The poor ftueen stood half undressed, 
shrieking aloud ; and one of (lie brutal assassins 
attacked, wounded, and would have sLiin her, hod 
it not been for a son of Sir Bobert Graham, who 
saii to him, " What would you do to the Queen ? 
She is but a woman — Let us seek the King." 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, 
but without any success ; so they left Che apart- 
ment, and sought elsewhere about the monastery. 
In the mean wliila the King turned impatient, and 
desired the ladies to bring ^eeta and drav him up 
out of the inconvenient lurking place. In the at- 
tempt Elizabeth Douglas fell down be^de the King, 
and at this unlucky moment, the conspirators re- 
tomed. One of them now recollected that tiiere 
was such a vault, and that they had not searched 
it. And when they tore up the planb, and saw 
the King and the lady beneatli in the vault, one of 
them called, with savage merriment, to his follow- 
ers, " Sirs, I have found the bride for whom we 
have sought and carolled all night." Then, first 
one, and then another of the villains, bretlu^n of 
the name of Hall, descended hito the vault, with 
dagger! drawn, to despatch the unfortunate King, 
who was standing there in his shirt, without wea- 
pons of any kind. But James, who was an active 
and strong man, threw them both down beneath his 
feet, and struggled to wrest the dagger &om one or 
oUier of them, in which attempt his hands were 
aevmely cat and mangled. The murderers also 
were so vigorously handled, that the marks of the 
King's gripe were visible on their Ihraale for weeks 
■flerwarda. Then Sir Robert Grshom himself 
sprung down on Che King, who, finding no further 
defence possible, asked him for mercy, and for 
leisure to confess his sins to a priest- But Graham 
replied fiercely, " Thou never hadst mercy on those 



of ihine own blood, noi on any one else, therefore ' 
thou Shalt find no mercy here ; and as for a cod- ' | 
feasor, thou shslt have none but this sword." Sc 
speakmg, he thurst the sword through the King's : 
imdy. And yet it is said, tliat when he saw liis 
prince lying bleeding under his feet, he was desir- 
ous to bare left the enterprise unjinished ; but the 
other conspirators called on Graham to kill the 
King, otherwise he should himself die by their 
hands ; upon which Graham, with the two men . 
who had descended into the vault before him, fell 
on the unhappy Prince with their daggers, and slcn 
him by many stabs. There were sixteen wounda 
in his breast alone. 

By this time, but too lato, news of this outrage ; , 
had reached the tonn, and tJie household servants 
of the King, with the people inhabi^ng the town af 
Perth, were hastening to the rescue, with 1«rch« 
and weapons. The traitors accordingly caught the 
alarm, and retr«ated into the Highbuids, losing iii 
their flight only one or two, taken or slun by tlie 
pursuers. When they ^Mjke about their enter- \ 
prise among themselves, they greatly regretted ; 
that they had not killed the Queen ^ong with her I 
husband fearing that she would be active and in- I 
exorable in her vengeance. | 

event, for Queei 
after tlie villanous oasaAsins, that in the course ol I 
a month most ot them were thrown into prison, , 
and being tried and condemned, they were put to 
death with new and hideous tortures. The tlesh 1 
of Robert Stowart, and of a private chamberlun of ' 
the King, was torn from their bodies with pincers ; 
while, even in the midst of these horrible agonies, 
they confessed the justice of their sentonce. The | 
Earl of Athole was beheaded, denying at his death | 
that he had consented to the conspiracy, though he | 
admitted that his son had told him of it ; to which i 
he had rephed, by enjoining him to have no con- 
cern in so great a crime. Sir Robert Graham, who i 
was the person with whom the cruel scheme had [ 
origin, spoke in defence of it to the last. He had 
a right to slay the King, b" said, for he had re- 
nounced bis allegiance, and decl^^ war against | 
him ; and he expressed his belief, that his memory I 
would be honoured for putting to death so cruel a 
tj-rant. He wastorturedinthomostdreadfulmaii- ' 
ner before his final execution, and, whilst he was > 
yet livuig, Ills son was slain before his eyes. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of their crime, it 
was barbarous cruelty to torture these wretched 
murderers in the manner we have mentioned, and 
the historian says justly, that it was a cruel deed 
crucDy revenged. But the people were much in- 
censed against them ; for, although they had mur- 
mured against King James while he lived, yet the 
dismal manner of his death, and the sense that his 
intentions towards his people were kind and just, 
caused him to be much regretted. He had also 
many popular qualities. His face was handsome, 
and hiK person strong and active. His mind van 
well cultivated witli ornamental and elegant ac- ' 
coniplishmenta, as well as stored with useful infor- 
mation. He understood music and poetry, an<] 
wrote verses, both serious and comic. Two of his 
compositions are still preserved, and read with in- 
torest and entertainment by those who underslaud 
the ancient language in which they are wrilleu. 
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One of tbase ia Called " The King's (Julutir," that 
is, the Kiog'a Book. It U » love poem, composed 
when he was prisoner in EngUmd, and addreesed 
W the Princess Joan of Somerset, whom he aflsr- 
wards married. The odier is a comia poem, called 
I " Christ's Kirk on the Green," in which the author 
I gives ui account of a merry-making of the country 
I people, held for the purpose of sport, where they 
I danced, revelled, dr&uk, and finally quarrelled and 
i foaght. There ismuch humourshowniu this piece, 
though one would think the sulyect a strange i>ne 
I for B king to write upon. He particularly ridicules 
. the Scots for want of acquaintance with archery. 
! One man breaks his bow, another shoote his arrofl' 
wide of the mark, a. third hits the man's body at 
1 whom he took aim, but with so littJe effect that ho 
j cannot pierce hia leathern doublet.' There is a 
! meaning in this raillery. James I., seeing the ad- 

J which the English possessed by thair arch- 

is desirous to introduce that exercise more 
generally into Scotland, and ordered regular meet- 
ings to be held for this purpose, rerhaps he might 
'lope to enforce these orders, by employing a little 
KholeBome raillery on the awkwarduesa of the Scot- 
tish bowm«L 

Od the whole, James I. vaa much and deserved- 
ly lamented. The murderer Ciraham was so tax 
from bemg remembered with honour, as he had 






mittcd, that his 

lor rhyme, then generally 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of tie Ittign of Jamet II.^-Murder of tiU young 
Earl of Douglas— BaUle of Sark—Poaer and 
Valour of the IlouglaiKS — Tiraiiuanent at Slirli 

[U37— 1449.] 
Whe^ James 1. was murdered, his son and hi 
James II., fas pnly six years old ; so that Sc 
land was once more plunged into all the diaci 
and confusions of a regency, which were but* 
reach their height in a , country where even ■ 
undisputed sway ot a sovereign of mature age i 
not held in due respect, Mid was often disturbed by 
treason and rebelli 

The affair; 
of James 11., 

It to have 'been men of considerable 
personal talent, but very little principle or integrity. 
Sir Alexander Livii^tone was guardian of the 
King's person ; Sir Wilhom Crichton was Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. They debated betwixt 
themselves the degree of authority attached to their 

ntive offices, and at once engaged in quarrel; 
Sob other, and with one who was more pow- 
erfol than either of them^the great Earl of 
Douglas. 



urih al 









That mighty hous* was new at Ihe highest pitch 
of its greatnesa. The earl poBseased Galloway, 
Annondole, and otiier extensive properties in the 
south of Scotland, where almost all the inferior 
nobility and gentry acknowledged himi as their 
patron and lord. Thus the Douglasses had at tbeir 
disposal that part of Scotland, which from its oon- 
slant wars wiUi England, was most disciplined and 
accustomed to arms. They possessed the duchy ol 
Touraine and lordship of Longueville in Fiance, 
and they were connected by intermarriage with the 
Scottish royai l^mily.' 

The Douglasses were not only powerful from 1 
the extent of lands and territories, hot also from the 
possession of great military talents, which seemed 
10 pass from lather to son, xai occaraoned a pro- 
verb, still remembered ii: Scotland. — ' 



Unfortunately, their power, courage, and military 
skill, were attended with arrogance and ambition, 
and the Douglasses seemed to have cLiimed to 
themselves the rank and authority of sovereign 
princes, independent of the laws of the country, 
and of tlie allegiance due to the monarch. It was 
a common thing for them to ride with a retinue of 
a thousand horse ; and as Archibald, the Earl of 
Douglas ot the time, rendered hut an imperfect 
allegiance even to the severe rule of James I., it 
might be imagined that liis power could not bt 
easily restr^iied by such men as Crichton and 
Livingstone — great indeed, through the high ofiicei! 
which they held, but otherwise of a degree ^f in- 
ferior to that of Douglas, 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in HS9, 
and n"as succeeded by his son William, a youth of 
only sixteen years old, the wily Crichton began to 
spy an occasion to crash the Douglasses, as he 
hoped, for ever, by the destruction of the youthful i 
earl and his brother, and fi>r abating, by this crue/. 
and unmerited panishment, the power and pride of 
this great family. Crichton proposed (o Living- 
stone to join him in this meditated treachery ; and, 
though enemies to each other, the guardian of the 
King and the chancellor of the kingdom united hi 
the vile project of cutting off two hoys, whose age 
alone showed their innocence of the guilt charged 
upon them. For this pm^nse flattery and fiur 
words were used to induce the yoimg earl, and his 
brother David, witli some of their nearest friends, 
to come to court, where it was pretended that they 
wouid be suitable companions and intimatoa for the 
young King. An old adherent of the family greaflj 
diasuaded the earl from accepting this invitation, 
and exhorted him, if he went to Edinburgh in per- 
son, to leaveat least his brother David behind him. 
But the mihappy youth, thinking that no treachery 
was intended, coidd not he diverted from the fata! 
journey. 

Tlie Chancellor Crichton received the Earl of 
Douglas and his brother on their journey, at hia 
own castle of Crichton, and with the utmost appear- 
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mice i)f lioapitality and kindness. After renutiuln; 
a day or two al this pl&ca, the two brothers were 
inveigled to Edinburgh castle, &nd introduced to 
llic young King, who, not knowing the further 
purpose of hie guardians, received them with a^- 
bility, and seemed delighted with the prospect uf 
enjoying their society. 

On a sudden tha scene began to change. At an 
entertainment which was served up to the earl and 
his brother, the head of a black bull was placed on 
Uie table. The Douglasses knew this, according 
to fl custom which preTailcd in Scotland, to be the 
sign of death, and leaped from the table in great 
dismay. But they were seized by armed men who 
entered the apartment They underwent a m<wk 
trial, in which all the jnaoienoiBS of their ancestors 
were charged against them, and were condemned 
to immeduite execution. The j'oung King wept, 
and implored Livingstone and Crichton tu show 
mercy to the young noblemen, but ift vain. Those 
cruel men only reproved him for weeping at the 
death of those whom lliey called hia enemies. Tlie 
brethren were led out to the court of the castle, 
and beheaded without delay. Malcolm Fleming 
of Cumbernauld, a faithful adherent of (heir house, 
shared the same fate with the two brothers. 

This barbarous proceeding w-as as unwise as it 
was unjust. It did not reduce the power of the 
Douglasses, but only iwsed general detestation 
against those who managed the affairs of James II.' 
A fat, quiet, peaceable person, called James the 
Gross, indolent from habit of body and temper of 
mind, next became Earl of Douglas, which was 
probably the reason that no public commotion Im- 
mediately attended on the murder of the hapless 
brotkers. But this corpulent dignitary hved only 
two years, and was in his turn succeeded by his sou 
William, who was as active and turbulent as any 
of his ambitious predecessors, and engaged in va- 
rious civil broils for the purpose of revenging the 
death of his kinsmen.* 

James the Second, in the mean while, came to 
man's estate, and entered on the management of 
public affairs. He was a handsome man, but his 
countenance was marked on one side with a broad 
red spot, which gained him the surname of James 
with the Fiery Face. They might have called 
him James n-ith the fiery temper, in like manner ; 
for, with many good qualities, he liad a hot and 
impetuous dispoution, of which we shall presently 
see a remarkable instance. 

William, who had succeeded to the earldom of 
Douglas, was enormously wealthy and powerful. 
Tho family had gradually added to their original 
patrimony the lordship of Galloway, the lortbhip 
of Bothwell, the dukedom of Touraine, and lord- 
ship of Longueville, in France, the lordship of 
Annandale, and the earldom of Wigton. So that, 
in personal wealth and power, the 1^1 of Douglas 
not only approached to, but greatly exceeded the 
King himself. The Donglasses, however, though 
ambitious and unruly subjects in time of peace, 
were always gallant defenders of the liberties of 
Scotland during the time of war j and It they were 



toimidable to iheirown sovereigns, tlicv 
were not less so to their English enemies. 

In 1448, war broke out betwixt England and 
Scotland, and the incursions on both sides became 
severe and destructive. The English, under young 
Percy, destroyed Dumfries, and in return tlie 
Scots, led by Lord Balvony, the youngest brotlier 
ofDouglas, burnt the town of Alnwick. The Lord 
Percy of Northumberland, with the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, advanced into Scotland with an army, aaiu 
by the French •historians to amount to fifteen 
thousand men. The Earl of Douglas, to whom the 
King had btruslcd the defence of the frontiers, 
met him with a much inferior force, defeated tlie 
invaders, and made their leadera prisoners. 

Incensed at this defeat, the English assembled 
an army of fifty thousand men, under the coramand 
of the Earl of Northumberland, who had under 
him a celebrated general, called Sir Magnus Red- 
main,' long governor of the town of Berwick ; Sir 
John Pennington, ancestor of the family of Mun- 
caater, and oilier leaders of high reputation. The 
task of encountering this mighty host fell lyiou 
Hugh, Eari of Ormond, brother also of the Earl 
of Douglas, who assembled an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, and marched to meet the invaders. 

The English had entered the Scottish border, 
and advanced beyond the small river Sark, when 
the armies came in presence of each other. The 
English began tbe batUe, as usual, with a fatal 
discharge of arrows. But William Wallace oi 
Crai^e, well worthy of the heroic name he bore. 



distance!, Follow me, and we shall 

to handatrokes." Accordingly, they rushed furi- 
ously agMUat the right iving of the English, who, 
commanded by Sir Magnus Redmain, advanced 
boldly to meet them. They encountered with great 
fury, and both leaders fell, Magnus Eedmajn being 
slain on the spot, and the Knight of Craigie- Wal- 
lace mortally wounded. The English, disconcerted 
by the loss of their' great champion, M^uuB, at 
length gave way. The Scots pressed furiously 
upon them, and as (he litUe river Sark, which the 
English had passed at low water, was now filled 
by the advancing tide, many of the fugitives lost 
their lives. The victory, blether with the spoils 
of the field, remained in possession of the Scots. 
The Earl of Northumberland escaped with diffi- 
culty, through the gallantry of one of his sons, wlin 
was made prisoner in covering his father's retreat. 

The King, much pleased with Uiis victory, gave 
great praise to the Earl of Douglas, and oontinoeil 
to employ his services aa lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. 

This martial family of Douglas were as remark- 
able for the address with which they sustMned the 
honour of their country in the tournaments and 
military sports of the age, as in the field of battle. 
In 1449, A grand combat took place at the barriers, 
betwixt three renowned champions of Flanders, 
namely, Jacques de Laliin, Simop de Lalain, and 
Herve Meriadet, and three Scottish knights, namely. 
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I James, brother of the Earl of Douglas, another 
' James Douglas, brother to the Lord of Locliteven, 
and Sir John Rosa of Halket. They fought io the 
presence of the King at Stirling, with lance, hattle- 
ase, Hword, and d^ger. The Earl of Dougias 
iiimself attended his brother and kinsman with 
five thousnnd followers. Tho combat was to be 
waged to extremity ; that is, the penous engaged 
, were to kill each other if they could, ^though 
there was no personal enmity hctwiit them, but, 
oa the contrary, much mutual esteem and good- 
will. They only fought to sliow which of them wm 
the bravest, and most skilful in the uoe of arma. 

There was a space under the castle rock at Stir- 
Ung, which was u^ed for such purposes. Itwassur- 
rounded with aatrongencbsnreofwooden pales, and 
rich tents were pitched at each end for the conve- 
nience of the champions putting on their armour. 
. Galleries were erected for the accommodation of tlie 
i King and his nobles, while the ladies of the court 
. in great numbers, and dressed as if foratheatre or 
ball-room, occupied a cru which conmianded a view 
ni the lists, slJll called the Ladies' Rock.' 

The combalanla appeared at first in rich velvet 
dresses, and after having made their dutiful obei- 
'iances Wthe King, retired to their pavilions. They 
■ then sallied out in complete armour, and were 
kni'ehted by the King. James Douglas and Jacques 
de LaJain rushed upon each other, and fought till 
all their weapons were broken, saving Douglas's 
cstgger. The Flemish knight closing with his an- 
tagonist, and seizing his arm, Douglas could not 
. strike, but they continued to wrestle fiercely to- 
gether. The fight was aJuo ei^ual betwixt Simon 
I de Lalain and Sir John Kobb ; they were neither 
of them skilful in warding blows, but struck at each 
I other with great fury, till armour and weapons 
, gave way, without either ehanipon obtaining the 
' ndvantsge. James Donglas of Lochloveu was less 
I fortunate ; Meriadet parried a thrust of the Scots- 
man's lance, and before Douglas could get his axe 
ill hand, his antagonist struck him to l^e gT<}und. 
I Douglas, however, instantly sprung to his feet and 
' renewed the conflict. But Meriadet, one of the 
j most skilful and redoubted champions of his time, 
I struck his antagonist a second time to the earth ; 
and then, as the combat had become unequal, the 
King csBt down hia warder or truncheon, as a ag- 
nal that the battle should cease. All the parties 
I were highJy praised for their valour, and nobly 

entertained by the King of Scotland. 

I Thus you see how ^dlantly the Douglasses be- 

liaved themselves, both in war and in the military 

exercises of the time. It was unhappy for the 

' country and themselves, that their ambition and 

isuhordination were at least equal to their courage 



md talents. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



[1449— 1460.] 
n'E mentioned that James II., in the early part 

1 •■ In the Cimln.liill la tbonow allrd ' the yaUe/,.' com- 



of his reign, conferred oh the Earl of Douglaa tlio 
important post of lieuteuant-gcneraj of Sootland, 
But that ambitious nobleman was soon disposed to 
extend hia authority to independent power, and 
the King found it necessary to take from him the 
dangerous office with which he bad introated hini. 

j Doughis retired to bis own castle meditating re- 
venge ; whilst the Xing, on the other hand, looked 

' around him for some fitting opportunity of dimi' 

, nishing die power of so formidable a rival. 

I Douglas was not long of showing his total con- 
tempt of the King's authority, and his pow^ ol 
acting for himself. — One of his friends and folknc- 
ers, named Auchinlcdi, had been slain by the Lord 
Colville, The criminal certainly deserved pnnish- 
ment, but it ought to have been infiicted by the 
regular magistrates of the crown, not by the arbi- 
trary pleasure of a private baron, however great 
and powerful. Dotiglas, however, took up the 
matter as a, wrong done to himaelf, and revenged 
it by his own authority. He marched a large body 
of his forces agaiziat the Lord Colville, stormed his 
castle, and put every person within it to death. 
The King was unable to avenge this insult to I 
authority. 

In like manner, Douglas connived at and enco 
raged some of his fullowers in Annandole to ravai 
and plmider the lands of Sir John Herries, a pe. 
son of that country, eminently attached to the King. 
Herries, a man of high spirit and connderabla 
power, retaliated, by wasting the lands of those 
who had thus injured him. He was defeated and 
made prisoner by Douglas, who caused him to bo 
executed, although the Kii^ sent a positive order, 
enjoining him to forbear any injury to 

, Herries's person. Soon after this, an- 
other audacious transaction oocurred in the murder 
ot Sir John Sandilands of Calder, a kinsman o( 
the King, by Sir Patrick Thornton, a dependent 
a! tlie house of Douglas ; along with them were 
elain two knights, Sir James and Sir Allan Stew- 
art, both of w^om enjoyed the friendship and inti- 
macy of tlie sovereign. 

iiut a still more fiagrant breach of law, and vio- 
lation of all respect to the Kinf^'s audio- 
rity, happened in the case ot Maclellan, 
the tutor, or guardian of the young lord of Bombv, 
ancestor of the Earls of Kirkcudbright. This was 
one of the few men of consequence in Galloway, 
who, defying the threats of the Eai'l of Douglsw, 
had refused to join with him against the King. 
The earl, incensed at his opposition, suddenly as- 
saulted his castle, made him prisoner, and carried 
him to the strong fortress of 'Thrieve, in O-allowky, 
situated on on isUnd in the river Dee, The King 
took a particular interest in Maclellan's fate, the 
rather that he was petitioned to interfere in ' 
favour by a personal favourite of his own, ' 
was Sir Patrick Gray, the ooinroandor of the royal 
guard, a gentleman much in James's confidence, 
and constantly attending on his person, and who 
was Maclellan's near relative, btnng his uncle on 
the mother's side. In order to prevent MacleUan 
fi-om sharing the fate of Colville and Herries, the 
King wrote a letter to the Earl of Douglas, entr 
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iig u s &Tour, rather than nrpng as a coranuuid, tempted, to ueenible a force snperior to that of 
Lhat he would deliver the person of the Tutor of the crown. The King, therefore, disselnbled his 
Bomby, as MaclellaD vas usually entitled, into the reneDtment, and, tmder pretext of detdring an ai ' 
hands of hia rclalJTe, Sir Patrick Gray. eable ronferenee and reconciliation, ro- 

Sir Patrick himBelt went with Che letter to the quested Uouglaa to eome to the royal '"^m, 
castle of Thrieve. Douglas roceived him just aa he court at Stirling. The haughty earl 
had arisen from diimer, and, with much apparent hesitated not to accept of this itivitatiod, but before 
dTJIity, declined to spei,k with Gray oa the occa- he actually did to, he demanded and obtained n 
Mon of his coming, until Sir Patrick also had dined, protection, or safe condnot, under Che great m ' 
B>y>Dg> " It was ill talking between a full man and pledging the King's promiHe that he should be per- 
a fastlag.'' But this courtesy was only a pretcnoe mitted to come to tiie court and to return in s&^ty. 
Co gain time to do a very cruel and lawless action. And the earl was more confirmed in his purpoae 
Guessing that Sir Patrick Gray^s visit respected of waiting on the King, because he was given to 
the hfe of Macleltan, he resolved to hasten hia iiDderstand that the Oianeellor Crichton had re- 
oiecution trefore opening the King's letter. Thus, tired from court in gome disgrace; bo that he ima- 
while ho was feasting Sir Patrick, with every ap- ginsd himself seeure from the plots of that great ; 
pearanoe of hoenitality, he caused his unhappy enemy of bis family. [ 

kinsman to be led out, and beheaded in the court- ' Thus protected, as he thought, against personal i 
yard of the castle. danger, Dougha came to Stirling in tha end of [ 

When dinner was over, Gray presented the February, US2, where he found the King lodged 
King's letter, which Douglas received and read in the caHtle of that place, which ia mtuated upon 
over with every testimony of profound respecL . a roci( rising abruptly from the plain, at the npper j 
He then thanked Sir Patrick lor the trouble he end of the town, and only accessible by one gate, 
had taken in bringing him so p-acious a lotter from which ia strongly defended. The numerous M- 
his sovereign, especially considering he was not at lowers of Douglas were quartered in the town, 
present on good terms with his Majesty. " And," I but the earl himself was admitted into the castle. 
lie added, " the Kmg's demand shall instantly be One of hia nearest confidants, and most powerfol 
granted, the rather for your sake." The eari then ' allies, was Jamee Hamilton ol Cadyow, the head 
took Sir Patrick by the hand, and led him to the ! of the great house of Hamilton, This gentleman 
castJeyard, where the body of Maclellan was still pressed forward to follow Douglas, as he entered 
lying. ; the gate. But Livingstone, who was in the castle 

"Sir Patrick," said he, as hia servants removed , with the King, thrust back Hamilton, who was bis i 
tlie bloody cloth which covered the body, " you , near relation, and struck him npon die lace ; and . 
iiave come a little too late. There lies your aater's ' when Hamilton, greatly incensed, rushed on him. ' 
son — but he wants the head. The body is, how- sword in hand, he repulsed him with a long lance, I 
ever, at your service." till the gates were shut against liim. Sir James i 

" My lord," saJd Gray, suppressing his indigna- Hamilton was very angry at this uaage at the time, , 
lioo, " If you have taken his head,youmay dispose but afterwards Imew that Livingstone acted i ; 
of his body as you will." ^ friendly part in exchiding him from the dangei I 

But, when he had mounted hia horse, which he into whidi Douglas was tlirowing himself, 
instantly called for, his resentment broke out, in ' The King received Douglas kindly, and, afte> | i 
spite of the dangerous situadnn in which he was some, amicable expostulation with him upon he ' ' 
placed : — late conduct, all seemed friendship and cordiality 

" My lord," said he, " if I hve, you shall bitterly betwiit James and his too powerl\d subject. By 
pay for this day's work." invitation of James, Douglas dined with him on 

So saying, he turned his horse and galloped off. the day firflowing. Supper was presented at seven , 

" To horse, and chase him !" sud Douglas ; and o'clock, and after it was over, the King having led | 
if Gray had not been well mounted, he would, in Douglas into another apartment, where only soma 
at] probability, have shared the fate of his nephow. of the privy couneii and of his body guard were in 
He waa closely pursued till near Edinburgh, a attendance, he introdneed the subject of the earl's 
space of fifty or sixty miles. bond with Ross and Crawford, and exhorted him 

Besides these danng and open instances of con- to give up the engagement, as inconsistent with hia 
tempt of the King's authority, Douglas entered into allegiance and the quiet of the kingdom. Douglas 
such alliances as plainly showed his determination declined to relinquish llie treaty which he had 
fo destroy entirely the royal govemmenL He formed. The King urged him more imperiously, 
fr>rmed a league with the Earl of Crawford, called and the earl returned a haughty and positive re- 
Earl Beardie, and sometimes, from the ferocity of fusal, upbraiding the King, at tJie same time, with 
his temper, the Tiger-Earl, who had great power mal-administralion of the public affairs. Then the 
in the counties of Angus, Perth, and Kincardine, | King burst into a rage at his obstinacy, and ex- 
and with the Earl of Rosa, who possessed extensive claimed, " By Heaven, my lord, if yoa will not 
and almost royal autliority in the north of Scot- break the league, thii shall." So saying, he stabbed 
land, by which these three powerful earls agreed the earl with his dagger, first in the throat, and 
tliat they should take each otlier's part in every instantly after in the lower part of tlie body. Sir 
quarrel, and against every man, the King himseu Patrick Gray, who had sworn revenge on Douglaa 
ii')t excepted. for the execution of Maclellan, then struirii Uie earl 

James then plainly saw that some strong mea- . on the head with a batllc-axe ; and others of the | 
sures must be token, yet it was not easy (o deter- , King's retinue showed their zeal by stabbing at 
mine what waa to b« done. The league between the dying man »ith' their knives and daggers. He 
tlie three evls enabled them, if open war was at- , expired without uttering a word, oovend with 
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Cwentit'idx wiimiAa. Ibe oorpaa did not laoaive 
any Christan bnriaL At least, about forty yeftn 
Be, a, skeleton waa found buried in (be gu-den, 
it below the fatal windav, which wu, with much 
probkbilit}', conjectured (o be the remuna of the 
Earl of Douglas, h ho died thus atnngeiy and un- 
bftppily by the hand of hia aovereign. 

Tliis was a wicked and cruel aotiou an the King's 
part; bad if it were done in baaty paaeion, and vet 
worae if Janiee meiiUtated the pouibility of iliia 
violence from the begiinning, and had determined 
to use force if Douglas ahould not yield to peraoa- 
sion. The earl had deserved pujoitiiment, perhaps 
even that of death, for many Crimea against the 
State ; but the Kiog ought not to have slain him 
— ^'hout form of tnalj and in his own ohamber, 
H- decoying him thither under aunraiice that bis 
person should be safe. Yet this anranninatinn. like i 
that of the B«d Comyn at Dumfiiw, timed to the 
good of Scotland ; for God, m; dearest child, who 
'a oftm pleased to bring good out of the follies, ' 
md even- Ae crimes of men. Tendered the death of 
Comyn the road to the freedom of ScotJand, and 
that of this ambitioiia earl the cause of the down- 
lall of the Douglas fitmily, which had bec<uu« too 
powertol for the peace of the kingdom. 

The scene, however, opened very differently 
fnaa the manner in which it waa to end. There . 
were in the town of Stirling four brethren of the ! 
mnrdered DougUSj who had come to wait on him | 
to court. Upon hearing that their elder brother ' 
had died in the manner 1 have told you, they im- 
mediately acknowledged James, the eldest of the 
four, as his aucceSBor in the earldom. Tbey tiien 
liastened each Co the oonnty where he had interest 
(for they were all great lorfa,) and, collecting their 
friends and vassals, they returned to Soling, drag- 
ging the safe-conduct, or passport, which had been 
granted to the Earl of Douglas, at ^e tail of a 
miserable cart-jade, in order to show their con- 
ttjmpt for the King. They next, with the sound of 
five hundred horua and trumpets, proclaimed King 
James a fidse and perjured man. Afterwards, they 
|iillaged the town of Stirhng, and, not thinking 
that enough, they sent baek Hamilton of Cadyow 
to bum it to the groimd. But the strength of the 
castle defied all their efi'ortB ; and after this bravado, 
the Dooglaasea dispersed themselves to aflsemble a 
still larger body of forces. 

"•o many great barons were engaged in alliance 
h ^e house of Douglas, that it is s^d to have 
been a question in the King's mind, whether he 
should abide the conflict, or fly to France, and leave 
the throne to the earl. At this moment of extreme 
eed, Jamee found a trusty counsellor in his cwusin- 
erman, Kennedy, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
na of the wisest men of hia time. The archbishop 
showed his advice in a sort of emblem or parable. 
He gave the King a bunch of arrows tied together 
with a thong of leather, and asked him to break 
them. The King said it was beyond his strength. 
" That may be the case, bound together as tJiey 
are," rephed the archbishop ; " but if you undo the 
strap, and take the arrows one by one, you may 
ensily break them all in niccesaioa. And thus, my 
liege, you ought in wisdom to deal with the insur- 
gent nobility. Jf you atuck them while they are 
united in one mind and purpose, they will be loo 
strong for you ; but if you can, by dealing with 



them separatoly, prevail cm them to abandon'their 
union, you may as easily master them one after the 
other, as yon can break these arrow's if you take 
each singly." 

Acting upon this prindple, the King made pri- 
vate representations to several of the nobility, to 
whom his agents found access, showing them that 
the rsbelhoD of the Douglassee would, if Bucceesful, 
render that family superior to all others m Scot- 
land, and sink the mat of the peers into men ol 
little consequence. Large gifts of lands, treasures, 
and lionours, were liberally promised to those who, 
in this moment of extremity, should desert the 
Douglasses and join the King's psjty. These large 
promisee, and the secret dread of the great predo- 
miuance of the Douglas family, drew to the King's 
side many of the nobles who had hitherto wavered 
betwixt their allegiance and their fear of the earL 
Among these, the most distinguished was the 
Earl of Angus, who although himself a Douglas, 
being a younger branch of that family, joined on 
this memorable occamon with the King against hia 
kinsroan, and gave rise to the saying, ^t " the 
Bed Douglas Tsuch was the complexion of the 
Angna family) had put down the Black." 
' The great &mily of Gordon also declaring for 
the King, their chief, the Earl of Muntly, collected 
' an army in the north, and marched south as far as 
. Brechin to support the royal authority. Here he 
, was encountered by the Tiger-Earl of Crawford, 
I wln> had taken arms for the Douglas party, accord- 
mg to the fatal bond which had cost the Earl VKl- 
liun his life. One of the chief leaders in Crawford's 
' army was John Collssse of Bonnymoon (or IJalna- 
' moon,) who commanded a galiant body of men, 
armed with bills and battle-axee, on whom the earl 
greatly reUsd. But before the action, this John 
Collsaee had asked Crawford to grant him certain 
lands, that lav conveuient for him, and near his 
house, which the earl refused to do. Collasae, 
incensed at the refusal, took an opportunity, when 
the battle was at the cloeest, to withdraw from the 
ooniiict ; upon which Crawford's men, who had 
heeu on the point of guning the victory, lost heart, 
and were defeated. Other battles were 
fought in difierent parts of Scotland ^^\^''- 
between the Douglasses and their allies, 
and those noblemen and gentlemen who favoured 
the King. Much blood waa spilt, and great mis- 
chief done to the country. Aroong other instances 
of tiie desolation of these civil wars, the Earl of 
Huntly burned one half of the town of Elpn, bein^ 
that part which inclined to the Douglasses, whilt; 
he left standing the oppo^te part of the aame street, 
wluch was inliabited by citizens attached to hi;t 
own family. Hence the proverb, when a thing it 
Imperfectly finished, that it is " Half done, as Elgiii 

Huntly, however, was afterwards surprised, an I 
lost a considerable number of his followers in a 
morate, called Dunkinty, where they were attacked 
by Douglas, Earl of Murray. This gave rise to a 
jeering song, which ran thus : — 

Id the bos of Bnnkbiij, 
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by a dnl war, which occisioDed skirmishea, cod- 
flagmtioDS, and slaugliters, almost in every pro- 
rince of Scotland. 

The Roynl party at lenglh began to gun ground ; 
(or the present Earl of Douglas seems to have been 



if lesi 



uid dec 



with those of his name and family. 

The Earl of Crawford was one of those who first 
deserted him, and apphed to the King for forgive- 
ness and restoration lo favour. He appeared brfore 
James in the most humble guise, in pqor apparel, 
bareheaded and barefooted, hke a condeiUDed cri- 
minal ; and throwing himself at the King's feet, he 
confessed his 1rea.ions, and entreated the royal 
mercy, on account of the loyalty of his ancestors, 
rind Ihe sincerity of his repentance. The King, 
Umugh ho had many Bubjecia of complaint against 
this powerful lord, and notnithalanding he had 
made a vow to destroy the earl'a caatle of Finhaven, 
:uid to make the highest stone the lowest, Dever- 
theless granted him a full pardon, and made him a, 
visit at Finhaven, where he accomplished his vow, 
by getting to the top of the battlemente, and throw- 
ing a small etone, which was lying loose there, 
down into the moat ; thus, in one sense, making the 
highest stone in the house the lowest, tliough not 
by the demolition of the place. By this clemency 
the minds of the hostilo nobles were conciliated, 
and many began to 

♦ little hope of the slruggli 

without a desperate battle. At length 
!ivtch an event seemed near approachiiu. The 
Earls of Orkney and Angus, acdag for Uie King, 
had besieged Abercom, a strong castle on the frith 
of Forth, belonging to the Earl of Douglas. Douglas 
collected the wliole Htrength which Ma family and 
allies could raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly 
forty thousand men, with which he advanced to 
raise the eiego. The lUng, on the other hand, 
liaving assembled the whole forces of the north of 
Scotland, marched to meet Douglas, at the head of 
au army somewhat superior in numbers to that of 
the earl, but interior in military discipline. Thus 
every thing seemed to render a combat inevitable, 
the issue of which must have shown whether James 
Stewart or James Douglas was to wear the crown 
of Scotland. The small river of Carron divided 

But the intrigues of the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews bad made a powerful impression upon many 
of the nobles who acted with Douglas, and tliere 
was & party among his followers who obeyed him 
more from fear than affection. Otliers, seeing a 
certain degree of hesitation in the earl's reaolu- 
tioas, and a want of decision in his actions, began 
to doubt wheClier he was a leader fit to conduct so 
porilous an enterprise. Amongst these last was 
Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, already mentioned, 
who commanded in Douglas's army three hundred 
horse, and us many infantry, all men of tried dis- 
eipline and courage. The Archbisliop Kennedy 
was Hamilton's kinsman, and took advantage of 
their relationship (o send a secret messenger to 
itiform him that the King was well i^pc«ed to 
pardon liis rebellion, and to show him gr^t favour, 
provided that lie woidd, at that critical moment, 
»pl an example to the in&urKent nobility, by re- 1 



noimcing the cause of Douglas, and returning to 
the King's obedience. These argmn«ita made con- 
siderable impression on Hamilton, who, neverthe- 
less, having been long the friend and follower of 
the Earl (a Douglas, was loth to desert his <Jd 
friend in stich an extrenuty. 

On the next morning after this secret conference, 
the King sent a herald to the camp of Donglas, 
charging the earl to disperse hia followers, on pain 
that he and his accomplices should be proclaimed 
traitors, but at the same time promising forgiveness 
and rewards to all who should leave the rebelhous 
standard of Douglas. Douglas made a mock of 
this summons ; and sounding his trumpets, and 
placing his men in order, marched stoutly forwArd 
to encounter the King's army, who on their sido 
left their camp, and advanced with displayed ban- 
ners, as if to instant battle. It seems, however, 
that the message of the herald had made some 
impression on the followers of Douglas, and per- 
haps on the earl himself, by rendering him doabtful 
of their adherence. He saw, or thoi^ht he saw, 
that his troops were discouraged, and led them 
back mto his camp, hoping to inspire theni with 
more confidence and zeal. But the movement had 
a diiTerent effect ; for no sooner had the earl re- 
turned to his tent, than Sir James Hamilton c 
to expostulate with him, and to require bin 
Bay, whether he meant to fight or not, assuring 
him that every delay was in favour of the King, 
and that the longer the earl put off the day of 
baltie, the fewer men he would have to fight it 
with, Douglas answered contemptuously to Hamil- 
ton, " that if he was afraid to stay, he waa welcome 
to go home." Hamilton took the earl at his word, 
and, leaving tlie camp of Douglas, went over to 
King that very night 

The example was so generally followed, that tbe 
army of Douglas seemed suddenly to dispei^e, like 
a dissolving snowball ; and in tbe morning the earl 
had not a hundred men left in his silent and desert- 
ed camp, excepting hia own immediate foUowt 
He was obliged to fly to the West Border, where 
hie brothers and followers sustained a 
severe defeat from the Sootts and other ^'14^' 
Borderers, near a place called Arlun- 
liolme, in the valley of Eak. Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Murray, one of the earl's brothers, falling 
in tlie battle, his head was cot off, and sent to the 
Kmg, then before Abercorn ; another, Hugh, Earl 
of Ormond, was wounded and made prisoora', and 
immediately executed, notwithstanding his services 
at the battle of Sark. John, Lord Balveny, the 
iJiird brother, escaped into England, where the earl 
also found a retreat. Thus the power of this great 
and predominant family, which seemed to stand B( 
fair for posses^g tbe crown, fell at length witboul 
any decisive struggle ; and their greameae, whicli 
had been founded upon the loyalty and bravery of 
the Good Lord Jamea, was destroyed by the rebel- 
liotis and wavering conduct of the last earl. 

That unfortunate nobleman remained nearly 
twenty years a banished man in England, and was 
almost forgotten in Ills own country, until the sub- 
sequent reign, when, in HS4, he was defeated and 
made prisoner, in a small incursion which he had 
attempted to make upon the fronttPi's of Ann 
dale. He sun^ndeied to a brother of Kirkpatrick 
>f Closebum, who, in the earl's better days, had 
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tieen hia owd Tsaeal, uid who shed tean 
his old mksler in aaeh & lamentable 

Kirlcpotriclc even proposed to Bet him at liberty, 
tad fly with him into Engluid ; but Douglas re- 
jected this olTcir. " I am tjred," he said, " of exile ; 
uid aa there in a reward offered by the King for 
my head, 1 bad rather it were conferred on you, 
«ho were alwaya faithful W ma while I was taith- 
[id to myaelf, than on any one else." Kirkpatrick, 
however, aclcd kindly and generously. He secured 
the earl in some secret ab^e, and jid not deUver 
him up to the King untd he had a promise of hi: 
life. Deuelas was then ordained to be put into the 
abbey of Lindores, to which sentence he submitted 
' ' inly ofiing a popular proverb, " He that 
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only for four years, and with him, as 
the laat of his fuoily, expired the pnncipnl branch 
'if these txemendODB Earls of Douglas. 

Other Scottish families arose upon the niina of 
tills mighty bouse, in eonseq^uence of the distribu' 
tion made of their immense forfeited estates, to 
those who had assisted the King in suppressing 
iheir power. Amongst tliege the Ear! of Angus, 
who, ithmgh kinsman to the Enrl of Douglas, had 
sided with the King, received by far the greater 
share; to m amount, indeed, whicli enabled the 
family, as we shall see, to pursue the same ambitious 
course as that of their kinefolt of the elder branch, 
althou^ Ibey neither rose lo such high elevation, 
nor sunk into the same irreparable ruin, ^^'hich was 
:iie lot of the original family- 
Hamilton also rcoe into power on the fall of the 
Douglas. His opportune desertion of his kinsman 
at Abercom was accounted good service, aud was 
i-ewarded with large grants of land, and at last 
>vith tbo hand of the King's eldest daughter in 

Sir Walter Scott of Kirkurd and Bucclench 
likewise obtained great gifts of land for his elands 
wrviee and his own, at the battle of Arkinholme, 
lod began that course of greatness which raised 
liis family to the ducal dignity.' 

Such, my dear child, is the course of the world. 
In wlu<^ the downfall of one great man or family 
is the meaoB of advancing others ; as a Mling tree 
throws its seed upon the ground, and caitses young 



The English did not make mucli war upon Soot- 
land during this reign, being engiwed at home with 
their dreadful civil quarrel of York and Lancas- 
ter. For the same reasotr, perhaps, the Scots had 
the advantage in Ruch actions as took place. 

Kdlieved &om the rivalsbip of the DoukUs, and 
from the pressure of constant war with England, 
James II. governed Scotland firmly. The king- 
dom enjoyed considerable tranquillity during hia 
reign ; and hia last Parliament was able to recom- 
mend lo him the regular and Urm execution of the 
laws, as to a prince who possessed the fall means 
nf diitcharging his kingly office, without resistance 
frnm evil-doers or infringers of justice. This was 



in 1458. But only two years afterwards all these 
fair hopes were blighted. 

The strong Border castle of Roxburgti bad re- 
mained in the hands of the English ever since the 
fatal battle of Durham. The Kmg was detemiined 
lo recover this bulwark of the kingdom. Breaking 
through a truce which existed with England at the 
time, James summoned togetlier the lull force of 
his kingdom to aa»>mplish this groat enterprise. 
The nobles attended in numbers, and well accom- 
panied, at the summons of a prince who was always 
respeotsd, and genurally successful in his mililary 
undertakinga. Even Donald of tlie Isles proved 
himself a luyal and submissive vassal ; and whi' 
he came with a force which showed Ids great ai 
thority, ho placed it Bubmis^vely at the disposal 
ef hia sovereign. Hia men were arrayed in the 
Highland foshion, with shirta of mail, two-handed 
swords, axes, and bows and arrows; and Donald 
offered, when the Scots should enter England, that 
he would mardi a mile in front of the King's host, 
and take upon himself the danger of the first onset. 
But James's first object was the siege of Roxburgh. 

This strong castle was situated on an eminence 
near the jmiction of the Tweed and the Teviot 
tiie waters of the Teviot, raised by a dambead 
wear, flowed round the fortress, and its walls wer 
as strong as the engineers of tlie time could raibi 
On former occasions it Irnd been taken by strata 
gem, but James ncs now to proceed by a regular 

With this purpose lie established a battery of 
such large clumay cannon as were constructed at 
that time, upon tha north side of tlie river Tweed. 
The siege had lasted some time,aud the army liegan 
to bo weary of the tmdertaking, when thoy received 
new spirit from the arrival of the Earl of Huntly 
with a gaUant body of fresh troops. The King, out 
of joy at these succours, commanded liis artillery to 
fire a volley upon the castie, and stood near tlio 
cannon himself, lo mark the effect of the shot. The 
great guns of that period were awkwardly framei 
out of bars of iron, fastened together by hoops o 






i than 



and then bored hollow by a raacliine. One of 
these ill-mado guns hurst in going off. A fragment 
of iron broke James's thigh-bone, and kiLed liim on 
the spot Another splinter wounded the Earl of 
Angus. No other person suelained injury, though 
many stood around. Thus died James 
the Second of Scotland, in the asth year ■'l.iV* 
of liis life, after reigning twenty-four 

The King did not possess the elegant ace 

EUsbments of his father ; and the manner in which 
B slew the Earl of Douglas must be admitted ai 
stain upon his reputation. Yet he was, upon the 
whole, a good prince, and was greatiy lamented by 
his subjects. A thorn-tree, in die Duke of R 



Cirkord, til 



xlt-aeh tanil}. oa 29d Febnuv, 1U»S, rdi a chHrter tf 
dm in tliv biLTDDr of CEawfordjuhn, pro ec iiuod inietiidt 
IHclu dt ArldiAiime, bt axiilinie, it capbont rtbrlSim 



be litU Ml 



tt Ormotid.''-^Bf0ff- SiffiiL •. 



■UiinBt Ibe honK gf Donglii. Thii llfciiri»» had part of Iha 
barnn; of Langbabn, in uamMeiihlrc, confened on tbem. 

the Bucclench (amilj nl Bnuixholm raatln. died bctwlit 
1467 »nd iril>.-~\V0',D-= />.rr»jt, ™L L-B. WJ. . 

ilXnOOgIC 
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Le£ed. 



;he's pork at Fleun, Btill eliows tbe spot where 



CHAPTER XXII. 



RkuTIi of Jama Ill.—RUe and Fall of Ou Bogdi 
—Execution of Ae Kinfl Fatourifci— /miir- 
rulion of t}ie lloma and Hepbanu — Mtirder of 

IK60— liBB.] 
Upon the lunentable death of James II., the 
um/ which lay before Roxburgh was greatly dia- 
conisged, and Beemed about to ruse tbe Bioge. 
But Mai^BFBt, the widow of their slain Monui^h, 
appeared in their council of war, leading her eldest 
Bon, a child of eight years old, nho was the succes- 
sor to tbe crown, and spoke to tliem these gallant 
words : " Fy, my nobte lords I think not now 
shamefully to give np an enterprise which is so 
bravely begun, or to abandon the revenge of this 
unhappy accident which has be&llcn before this ill- 
omened castie. Forward, mj brave lords, and 
peraevere in your undertaking ; and never turn 
your backs till this uega is viclorionaly ended. 
Let it not be sajd that such brave champions needed 
to baar from a woman, and a widowed one, the 
courageous advice and comfort which she ought 
rather to receive from you !" The Scot fish nobles 
received this heroic address with shoula of applause, 
and persevered in the siege of Kuxburgh castle, 
until the garrison, receiving no relief, were obliged 
to Burrcnder the place through famine. The go- 
vernor is stated la liave been put to death, and in 
the animosity of the Scots against every thing 






erpriae which had oi 






The minority of James III. was more prosper- 
ous than that of hii father and grandfather. The 
affiurs of state ware guided by Che experienced 
nisdom of Bishop Kennedy. Roxburgh was, as we 
have said, taken and destroyed. Berwick, during 
the dissensions of the civil wars of England, was 
surrendered to the Scots ; and the dominions of the 
Islands of Orkney and Zetland, which liad hitherto 
belonged to the Kings of NorH-ay, were acquired 
as the marriage portion of a I'rinceas of Denmark 
nnd Norway, who was united in marriage to the 
Kins of Scotland. 

These favourable circumatanoos were first inter- 
rupted by the death of Archbishop Ken- 
""lies''' °^y ' ' "''''* event, one family, 
that of the Boyds, started into such a 
degree of temporary power as seemed lo threaten 
the public tranquilhty. The tutor of James III 
was Gilbert Kennedy, a niae and grave man, wht 
continued to regulate the Studies of the King aftei 
the death of his brother the prelate, but unadvisedly 
called in to his assistance Sir Alexander, the brother 
of Lord Boyd, as one ivho «as younger and fitter 
than himseU' lo leach James military exercu« 
By means of tliia appointment. Sir Alexander, li 
brother, Lord Boyd, and two of his sons, bcc3,n 
so intimate with the Kmg, Ihat tliey resolved to 
take him from mider the management of Kennedy 
entirely. The court h-bs then residing at Linlith- 
go«, and the King, while abroad on a hunting 



party, was persuaded to direct his horse's head ta I 
Edinburgh, initead of returning. Kennedy, the ' 
tutor, hastened to oppase the King's desire, and 1 1 
seizing bis horse by the bridle, witdied to lead tiiin ' 
Inck to Linlithgow. Alexander Boyd mahed Ibr- 1 
ward, and striking with a hunting-staff the old man, | 
who had deserved better nBage at his hand, forced 1 1 
him to quit the King's rein, and accomplished his I 
purpoee of carrying James to Edinburgh, where he ' ' 
entered upon tbe administrution of afTain, and ' 
having granted a solemn pardwi to the Boyds for 
whatever vidence had occurred in their proceed- 
oployed them for a time, as his duel 
id favourites. Sir Thomas, one of Lord I 
Boyd's sons, was hononred with the hand of the ' 
Princess Margaret, the King's eldest meter, and was 
created Earl of Arrfut. He deserved even this i 
ilevation by his personal acoomptishments, if he ' 
ipproached the character given of hink by an Eng- 
ish gentleman. He is described as " the most 
nnrleous, gentle, wise, kind, companionable, and I 
bounteous EarlofArran;" — andagain, asa ** tight, • 
able-bodied well-spoken man, a goodly archer, and I 
knight most devout, most per&ct, and most true [ 

Notwithstanding the new Earl of Arran's aetom- ' 
plishmenta, the sudden rise cf his family was tot- 
' iwed by aa sudden a fall. The King, ritber re- . 
mting the use which the Boyds had made of his 
tvonr, or changing his opinion of them trotn other ] 
utses, suddenly deprived the whole family of ^leir 
Sees, and caused them to be tried for the violence ' 
committed at Linlithgow, notwithstanding the par- ; 
don which he himselfhad granted. Sir Alexander : 
lioyd was condemned and executed. Lord Boyd ' 
and his sons escaped, and died in exile. After the 
death of Sir Thomas (the Earl of Arran,) the 

Margaret n-as married to the Lord Ha- I 
milton, to whom she carried the estate and title ol ' 

after the fall of the Boyds thai the Kmg - 



a great failing in a warlike age ; 

ce made him suspicions of his 
nobihty, and particularly of his two brothers. He 
was fond of money, and therefore did not nse that 
generosity towards his power^ subjects which was 
necessary to secure their attachment i but, on the 
contrary, endeavoured to increase his private 
hoards of wealth by encroaching njion the rights 
both of clergy and laity, and thus made himself at 
once hated and contemptible. He was a lover of 
the fine arts, as they arecalled, of music and archi- 
tecture ; a disposition graceful in a monarch, if ex- 
hibited nith due regu^i to his dignity. But he 
made architects and musicians his principal com- 
panions, excluding his nobility trma tbe personal 
familiarity to which he admitted those whoro the 
haughty barons of Scotland termed masons and 
tiddlers. Cochran, an architect, Rogers, a muaii^sn, 
Leonard, a smith, Hommel, a tailor, and Torphi- 
chen, a fencing-master, were his counsellors aJod 
companions, 'rhese habits of low society excited 
the hatred of the nobility, who began to make com- 
parisons betwiit the King and his two brothers, 
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die Dukea of Albsny and Mar, greatly to the dia- 
ttdvantage i>f James. 

These younger sons of Jwnea the Second were 
of appearance and manners such as were then 
thought most suited to their royal birth. This is 
the description of the Duke of Albany by an aocient 
Scottish author : He was well-proportioned, ani 
tall in stature, and eoniely in his couiiteBaJice ; that 
is to Bay, hroad-faoed, red-nosed, Iftrge-esred, and 
haring a very awful conntenance when it pleased 
liim to spealc with those who had displeased him. 
Mar was of a less stem temper, and gave great 
RatiafactioQ to all who approached his person, by 
the mildness and gentleness of his manners. Bo^ 
princes excelled in the military exercises of tilting, 
hunting, hawking, and other personal aeeomplish- 
ments, for which their brother, the King, was unfit, 
Ijy taste, or from timidity, although they were in 
ihose times reckoned indispensable to a man of 

Perhaps sonio excnse far the King's fears may 
Le found in tlie turbulent disposition of the Scottish 
nobles, who like the Douglaasca and Boyds, often 
nourished^sch ernes of ambition, which Ihey endea- 
voured.M gratify by exercising a control over the 
King's person. The fallowing incident may serve 
to amuse you, amoilg so many melancholy tales, 
and at the same time to show yoa the manuera of 
the Scottish Kings, and the fears which James 
I -aitertained for the entcTprises of the nobility. 

Abont the year 1474, Lord Somerville being in 
attendance upon the King's court, James III, 
offered to come and visit him at his castle of Cow- 
thoUy, near the towa of Camwath, where he tlien 
lived in all the rude hospitality of the time, for 
which this nobleman was peculiarly remarkable. 
It was his custom, when, being from home, he in- 
tended to return to the castle with a party of guests, 
merely to write the words, Speatet and raxei ; that 
is, BpitB and ranges ; meaning by this hint that there 
should be a great quantity' of food prepared, and 
that the spits and ranges, or framework on which 
rhey turn, should be put into emploj-menl. Even 
the visit of the King himself did not induce Lord 
Somerville to send any other than liis usual inti- 
mation ; only he repeated it three times, and de- 
spatched it to his castle by a special messenger. 
The paper was dehvered to the Lady Somerville, 
ivho, having been lately married, was not quite 
iiccualomed to read her husband's hand-writing, 
which probably was not very good ; for in those 
times noblemen used the sword more than the pen. 
So the lady sent for the steward, and, after laying 
their heads together, instead of reading Sj>i:ales a^ 
roMi, tptaltt and raxei, ipeatea and raxit, they 
made out the writing to be S^iara and jacks, tptan 
and jack), ipean and jacki. Jacks were a sort of 
leathern doublet, covered with plates of iron, worn 
as armour by horsemen of inferior rank. They 
i:oncladed the meaning of tliese terrible words to be, 
that Lord Somerville was in some distress, or en- 
gaged in some quarrel in Edinburgh, and wanted 
assistance ; so that, instead of killing cattle ajid pre- 
paring for a feast, they collected aimed men to- 
gether, and got ready for a fray. A party of two 
hundred horsemen were speedily assembled, and 
were trotting over the moors towards Edinburgh, i 
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when they observed a large company of gentlemen 
employed in the sport of hawking, on the side of 
Corsett-hill. This was the King and Lord Somer- 
ville, who were on their way to Cowthally, taking 
their sport as they went along. Tl^e appearance of 
a numerous body of armed men soon turned their 
nme to earnest ; and the King, who saw the Lord 
Soraerville's banner at the head of the troop, 
eluded it was some rebelhona enterpriae against hie 
person, and charged the baron with treason. Lord 
Somerville declared his innocence, " Yonder," 
he said, " are indeed my men and my Umner, but 
I have no knowledge whatever of the cause that 
has brought them here. But if your grace will 
permit me to ride forward, 1 will soon see the cause 
of tills disturbance. In the mean time, let my 
eldest son and heir remain aa an hostage in your 
grace's power, and let him iose bis head if 1 prove 
false to my duty," The King accordingly permitted 
Lord Somerville to ride towards hia foliowers, when 
the matter was soon explained by Chose who com- 
manded them. The mistake was then only subject 
of merriment ; for the Kini, looking at the letter, 
protested he himself would have read it Sptart and 
jacki, rather than Sptattt and raxtt. When they 
came to Gtwthally, the lady was much out of coun- 
tenance at the mistake. But the King greatly 
praised her for'the despatch which she had used in 
raising men to assist her husband, and said he 
hoped she would always have as brave a band at 
his service, when the King and kingdom required 
them. And thua every thing went happily off.' 

It was mttural that a prince of a timid, and at 
Che same time a severe disposition, such as James 
III. seems to have had, should see with anxiety 
the hold which his brothers possessed over the 
hearts of his subjects ; and the insinuations of the 
orthy familiu^ of his private hours ttimed that 
iety and suspicion into deadly and implacable 
hatred. Various causes combined to induce the 
mean and obscure favourites of James to sow enmi- 
ty betwixt him and hia brothers. The Homes and 
Hepbums, families which bad risen into additional 
power after the tall of the Douglasses, had several 
private disputes with Albany concerning privileges 
and praperty belonging to the earldmn of March, 
which had been conferred on him by his father. 
.Albany was also Lord Warden of the east frontiera, 
and in that capacity had restrained and disobliged 
those powerful clai^ To be revenged, they made 
interest with Robert Cochran, the King's principal 
adviser, and gave him, it ia said, large bribes to put 
Albany out of credit with the King. Cochrsji's 
own interest suggested the same vile course ; for 
he must have been sensible that Albany and Mar 
disapproved of the King's intimacy with bim and 
his companions. 

These unworthy favourites, therefore, set them- 
selves to fill the King's mind with apprehensions 
of dangers which were to arise to him from his 
brothers. They informed him that tlie Earl of 
Mar had consulted witches when and how the King 
should die, and that it bad been answered that he 
should tall by means of his nearest relations. They 
'rought to James also an astrologer, that is, a man 
'hri pretended to calculate future events by the 
lotion of the stars, who told him, that In Scotland 
Uc, SdllFd br Sb Waltu Scclt, I loli. 8n, &Uil ISIS. 
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a LioD sliould ba killed b; his onn whelp. All 
these thingB wrought nil the jealous Knd timid dis- 
position of the King, BO that he Eeized upon both 
hia brethren. Albfljiy whs imprisoned in the cttatle 
of Edinburgh, but Mar^s fats was inalantly decided ; 
the King caused him to be murdered, by stJfUng 
him in a bath, or, as other historians say, by <:&u8iDg 
him Co be bled to death. James committed (his 
liorrtd cnme, in order to avoid dangers which were 
in a ercBt measure imaginary ; buc we shall find 
Chat Uie death of his brother Mar rather eadan- 
gered than added to his safety, 

Albany was in dajiger of the same fate, but some 
of his friends in Franoc or Scotland had formed a 
plan of rescuing him. A small sloop came into the 
road-stead of Leith, loaded with wine of Gascony, 
and two small barrels were sent up as a present to 
the imprisoned prince. The guard having suffered 
the casks to be carried to Albany's chamber, the 
Dulte, examining them in private, found Chat 
of them contained a roll of wax, encloalng a let 
exhorting him Co make his escape, and promit 
tliat tlio little vessel which brought the wine should 
be rsady to receive him if he could gain the water 
side. The letter conjured him to be speedy, a« 
there was a purpose to behead him on the day fol- 
lowing. A coil of ropes was also enclosed in the 
same cask, in order to enable him tt> cHect his de- 
scent from the cas^e wall, and the precipice upon 
which it is built. There was a faithful attendant, 
his chamberlain, imprisoned with him in de eame 
apartment, who promised Co assist his master 
tills perilous undertaking. The Rnt point was 
secure the captajn of the guard ; for which pi 
pose Albany invited tliat ofticer to sup with him, 
order, as (be Duke pretended, to taste (Jie good 
wine which iiad been presented to him in the two 
casks. The captain, accordingly, having placed his 
watches where he thought there was danger, came 
to the Duke'a chamber, attended by three of hia 
eoldiers, and paiiook of a collation. After supper, 
tile Duke engaged him in playing at taUes and 
dice, until the captain, seated b^ide a hot £re, and 
plied with wine by the chamberlain, began to grow 
drowsy, as did his attendants, on whom the liquor 
liad not been spared. Then the Duke of Albany, 
a strong man, and desperate, leaped from table, and 
stabbed the captain with a whloger or dagger, so 
that ha died on the spot. The like he did to two 
of the captain's men, and the uhamberlain de- 
spatched the other, and threw their bodies on the 
fire. This was Che more easily accomplished that 
tlte soldiers were intoxicated and stupiiicd. They 
then took the keys from tlio captain's pocket, and, 
getting out upon the walls, chose a retired comer, 
out of the watchmen's sght, to make their perilous 
descent. Tlie chamberlain tried to go down the 
rope first, but it was too short, so that he fell, and 
broke his thigh-bone. He then called to his master 
lo make the rope longer. Albany returned to his 
apnjtmenC, and (ook the sheets from the bed, with 
'vliieh he lengthened the rope, so that he descended 
the precipice in safety. He then got Ins chamber- 
lua on Ills back, and conveyed liim to a place of 
»«uritv, where be might remain concealed till his 
,^^ ' hurt was cured, and went himself to the 
sea-side, when, upon the appointed agnal. 



a boat came ashore and took him off to the vessel, 
in which he sailed for France. 

DuriM the iiight, the guards, who knew that 
their ofncer was in the Duke's apartment v ' ' 
three men, could not but suppose that all was safe ; 
but when daylight "showed them the rope hanging 
from the walls, they became aJarmed,and haeleued 
to the Duke's lodeings. Here they found the body 
of one man stretched nearthe door, and the corpses 
of tlie captain and other two lying upon tie fire. 
The King visa much surprised at so strange a 
escape, and would give no credit to it till he had 
examined the ptaee with liis own eyes. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Aibany, in- 
creased the insolence of King jfames's unworthy 

favourites. Robert Cochran, the r 

great power, and as every man's 

King came through his hands, and he expected and 

received bribesto^--'-^- * " ' 

so much wealth, \ 
bribe the King to confer on liim the earldom of 
Mar, with the unds and revenues of tie deceafcd 
prince. All men were filled with indignation ti 
see the inheritance of the murdered earl, the sor 
of the King of Scotland, conferred upon a meai 
upstart, like this Cochran.' This unworthy favour 
ite was guilty of another piece of mal-administra- 
' " " " ' ' the kingdom wi' ' 

'casing its real vi 
given by proclamation to 
lAKB i[ ai me same rate as if it were composed of 
pure silver. The people refused to sell their com 
and other commodities for this debased coin, which 
introduced great distress, confusion, ajid scarcity. 
Some one told Cochran, that this money should be 
called in, and good coin issued in its stead ; but he 
was so confident of the currency of the Cochran 
placks, as the people called them, that he said,— 
" The day I am hanged they may be called in ; no 
sooner." This speech, wMch he made in jest 
proved true in reality. 

In the year 1483, the disputes with England had 
come to a great height, and Edward IV. made 
preparations to invade Scotland, principally in (he 
hope of recovering the town of Berwick. He in- 
vited the Duke of Albany from France to join him 
in this undertaking, promising to place him on the 
Scottish throne instead of his brother. This was 
held out in order to take advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of King James, and the general diapositton 
whidi manifested itself in Scotland u ' 
Albany. 

But, however discontented with their 
the Scottish nation showed themselves 
disposed to receive another king from the hands of 
the English. The Parliament assembled, and ui 
nimoudy determined on war against Edward the 
Robber, for so they termed (he King of England. 
To support this violent language, James ordered 
the whole array of the kingdom, that is, all the 
men who were boimd to discharge military service, 
to assemble aC the Borough-moor of Edinburgh, 
from whence they marched lo Lauder, and en- 
camped between the river Leader and the town, to 
the amount of fifty thousand men. But the great ba- 
rons, who had there assembled with their followers, 
were less disposed to advance agamst the English, 
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than to correct iLe aliuscs of King Jamea'a adini- 
niatration. 

Many of the nobility and barons held a secret 
council in the church of Laudar, where tljey en- 
Urged upon the evils which Scotland rostsJncd 
through the insolence and corruption of Cochran 
and his aasociatee. While they were thus declaim- 
ing. Lord Gray requested their attention to a f&ble. 
" The mice," he Eaid, "being much annoyed bytlie 
perHecntiou of the cat, resolred that a bell should 
be hung about pubis's neck, to give notice when she 
waa coming. But though the measure was agreed 
to in fall council, it could not be carried into effect, 
because no mooee had courage enough to undertake 
Co tie the bell to the neck of the formidable eaemv." 
This was as much as to intimate bis opinion, tfiaC 
though the discontented nobles might make bold 
resolutions against the King's niinist^, yet it nould 
be difficult to find any one courageous enough to 
act upon them. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, i 
strength and intrepid courage, 
fecond family of Douglas whom I before 
cd, started up when Gray had done speaking. " I 
am he," he said, " who will bell the cat ; from 
which expression he was distinguished by the name 
of Bell'the-Cat to his dying day. 

Wliile thus engaged, a loud authoritative knock* 
mg was heard at Uie door of the church. This 
umounced the arrival of Cochran, attended by a 
gaard of three hundred men, attached to hia own 
person, and all gaily dressed in his livery of white, 
with black facings, and armed with partisans. His 
own personal appearance corresponded with this 
magnificent attendance. He was attired in a riding 
suit of black velvet, and had round hia neck a fine 
etuiin of gold, whilst a bugle-hom, tipped and 
mounted with gold, hung down by hia side. His 
helmet was home before him, richly inlaid 
sune preoioi 



netal ; 



n his tent and tc 



of mlk, instead of ordinary materials. In this 
gallaJit guise, having learned there was some coun- 
cil holdmg among uie nobility, he came to see what 
they were doing, and it was with this purpose that 
he knocked furiously at the door of the cliurch. ' 
Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven, who had the 
charge of watching the door, demanded who was 
there. When Cochran answered, " The Earl of 
Mar," the nobles greatly rejoiced at heariiig he 
was come, to dehver himself, as it were, into their 

As Cochran entered the church, Angus, to make , 
good his promise to bell the cat, met him, and ' 
i-udely puUed the gold chain fnmi his neck, saying, i 
" A halter would better become liim." Sir Robert 
Douglas, at the same time, snatched away his bugle- 
hom, saying, " Thou bast been a hunter of mis- 
chief loo long." 

" Is this jest or eomeal, my lords !" said Coch- 
ran, more astonished than alumed at this rude rc- 

" It is sad earnest," said they, " and that thou 
Olid thy accomplices shall feel ; for you have abused 
tlie King's favour towards you, and now you shall 
have your reward according to your deserts." 

It does not appear that Cochran or his guards 
offered any resistance. A partof the nobiUty 



Leonard, Hnramel, Torpbiclien, and tiie rc»i, witli 
Preston, one of the only two gentlemen amongst 
King James's minions, and hastily condemned them 
to instant death, as liaving misled the King, and 
miagftvemed the kingdom. The only person who 
escaped was John Ramsay of Balmain, a yonth oi 
honourable birth, who clasped the King roimd the 
waist when he saw the others seized upon. Him 
the nobles spared, in respect of his youth, for he 
was not above sixteen years, and of- the King's 
earnest intercession in his behalf. There was a 
loud acclamation among the troops, who contended 
with each other in offering their tent-ropes, and 
the hatters of their horses, to be the means of exe- 
cuting these obnoxioua ministers. Cochi-an, who 
was a man of audacity, and had first attracted the 
KiuB's attention by his behaviour in a duel, ■' ' 
not lose hia oounwe, though he displayed it u . . 
absurd manner. He had d)e vanity to request that 
his hands might not be tied with a hempen rope, 
but with a silk cord, which he offered to fumisii 
from tile ropes of his pavilion ; but this was onlv 
teaching his enemies how to give bis feelings addi- 
tional pain. They tflld him he was but a false 
thief, and shoold die with all manner of shame 
and Uiey were at pains to procure a hair-tether, oj 
halter, as slitl more ignominious than a rope o 
hemp. With this they hanged Cochran over thi 
centre of the IMdge of Lauder (now demolished,) 
in the middle of his companions, who were 
pended on each side of him. When the execi 
was finished, the lords returned to Edinbui^h, 
where they resolved that the King should remain 
in the castle, under a gentle and respect^l degree 

In the mean time, the English obtained poi 
sion of Berwick, which important place was n. .. 
^pin recovered by the Scots, though they conti- 
nued to assert their claim to that bulwark of the , 
eastern Marches. The English seemed disposed 
to prosecute their advantages ; but the Scottish 
army having moved to Haddington to fight Ihem, 
a peace was concluded, partly by the mediation of 
the Duke of Albany, who had seen the vanity of 
any hopes which the English had given liim, and, 
laying aside his views upon the crown, appeared 
dosireua to become the means of restoring peace tc 
the country. 

The Dulie of Albany, and the celebrated Rich- 
ard Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard ' the 
Third,) are said to have negotiated the terms of 
peace, as well between the King and his nobility, 
as between France and England. They had a per. 
sonal meeting at Edinburgh with the council of 
Scottish lords who had managed the affairs of the 
kingdom since the King's miprisonment. The 
council would pay no respect to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, as an Englishman, they justly thought, 
had no right to mterfere m the affairs of Scotland ; 
but to the Duke of Albany they showed much 
reverence, requesting to know wh.'vt he required at 
their hands. 

" First of idl," he said, " I desire tliat the King, 
my brother, be set at liberty." 

" My lord," said Archibald-Bell-the-Cat, who 
was chancellor, " tiiat shall be prefontly done, and 
the rather that you desire it. As to tho person 
who is with you (meanmg the Duke of Glouces- 
ter,) we know him not ; ueitlier will we grain auj 
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Ihiu^ at )iis esking. But we knov you lo bs thi 
Eing'B broUier, uid uearest heir to his Grace after 
his infcnt son. Therefore, WB put the King's per- 
aoD Bt yooT diBpeiBal, trusting ihat he wiil act by 
jour advice in future, and govern the kingdom, — 
oa not to excite the disconCeot of the people, 
render it necessary for lu, who are the □oblee of 
Scritlund, to act contrary to his pteasure." 

JameSi being thu9 set at liberty, became, to ap- 
pearance, BO perfectly recondled wilJ] his brother, 
the Duke of Albany, tliat the two royal brotLcri! 
used the aame chamber, the eame table, and the 
Bune bed. While the King attended to the build- 
ings and amuEements in nhicb he took pleoBure. 
Albany administered the aSurs of the kingdom, 
and, for some time, witli applause. iJut tlio ambi- 
tion of his temper began agun to show it&elf ; the 
nation became suspicions of his intimate connexion 
with the Etighsh, and just apprehensions were en- 
tertained that the duke aimed still at obtwning the 
crown by ossiBtBiice of Richard III., now King of 
England. The dulie was, therefore, once man 
□bhged to fly into England, where he remained foi 
some time, aasiBting Cpe English against his coun 
trymen. He was present at Chat skirmish in 1484 
where the old Earl of Douglas was made prisoner 
And only escaped by the speed of his horse. Al 
bany soon after retired mlo France, where hi 
foimed a marriage with a daughter of the Earl of 
Botilogne, by whom he had a son, John, aflerwarde 
Regent of Scotland in the days of James V, Al- 
bany himself was wounded severely by the apllnter 
of a lance at one of the tournaments, or tilting- 
matchea, wliich I have described to you, and died 
in consequence. The fickleness with which he 
changed from one side to another, dibappolated 
the high ideas which hod been formed of his cha- 
racter in yonth. 

Freed from his brother's superintcndonoe, the 
King gradually sunk back ijilo those practices 
which had formerly coat him so dear. To prevent 
ti, renewal of the force put on his person, he mode a 
rule that none should appear armed in the royal 
presence, except the King's Guard, who were 
placed under the command of that same John 
itomaay <J Babnain, the only one of his former 
favourites who bad been spared by Bell-the-Cat^ 
and the other nobles, at the insurrection of Lauder 
bridge. This gave high offence in a country, where 
to be without arms was accounted both ui^ofe and 
dishonourable. 

The King's love of money also grew, as is often 
the onse, more excessive as he advanced in years. 
He would hardly grant any thing, whether as mat- 
ter of favour or of right, without receiving some 
gift or gratnity. By Uiis means he accumulated a 
quantity of treasure, which, considering the poverty 
of his kingdom, is absolutely 
" WaiA chest," as his strong-' 
called, was brimful of gold and » 
quantities of plate and jewels. But while he hoard- 
ed these treasures, he was Bugmenting the discon- 
tent of both the nobility and people ; and amid the 
universal''sense of the King^s weaknoe, and ha^ed 
of his avarice, a general rebellion was at length 
exdted against him. 

The King, omona other magnificent establish- 

iigj ments, bod built a great hall, and a 

royal chapel, witjiin the castle of Stir- 



ling, both of them specimens of fiuely ornamented 
Gothic arcliitecture. He had also estabhshed a 
double choir of muadons and sin^g men in the 
chapel, designing that one complete bond should 
attend him wherever he wont, to perform Divine 
service before his person, while the oOitir, as com- 
plete in every respect, should remain m daily at - 
tendance in the royal chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily incurred con- 
siderable expense, James proporad to annex to the 
royal chapel the revenues of the priory of Coldiuj;- 
hanie, in Berwickshire. Tliis rich priory had ita 
lands amongst the possessions of the Homes and 
the Ilepbuma, who hod established it as a kind of 
right that the prior should ba of one or o^er of 
these two families, in order to insure tfaeir being 
favourably treated in such bargains as either of 
them might have to make with the Church. When, { 
tllerefore, these poweriul clans understood that, 
instead of a Home or a Hepburn being named I 
prior, the King intended to bestow the revenues of , 
Coldinghome to mamtain his royal chapel at Stir- ' 
ling, they became extremely indignant, and began . 
to bold a secret coirespondence, and form alliances, I 
with all the discontented men In Scotland, and ' 
especially with Angus, and such other lords as, ] 
having been engaged in the affair of Lauder bridge, 
naturally entertained apprehensions that the Kmg i 
would, one day or other, find a means of avenging i 
himself for the slaughter of his favourites, and thp i 
restraint which bod been imposed on his own person. 

By the time that the King heard of tliis league , 
a^inst him it had reached so great a head that ' 
every thing seemed to be prepared for ^^^^ 
war, «nce the whole lords of the south 
of Scotland, who could collect their forces with a 
rapidity unknown elsewhere, were all in the field, 
and ready to act. Tlie King, naturally timid, was 
induced to fly to the North. He fortiSed the castle 
of StirUog, commanded by Shaw of Untrie, to 
whom he committed the custody of the prince bis 
son, and heir-apparent, cliarging the governor 
nei^er to let any one enter the castle, nmr permit i 
any one to leave it, as lie loved his honour and his 
life. Especially he commanded him U> let no one 
have access to his son. His treasures James de- 
posited in Edinburgh castle ; and having thus ' 
placed in safetv', as he thought, the two things he 
loved best in tlie world, he hastened to the north 
country, where he was joined by the great lords 
and gentlemen on that side of the Forth ; bo thai 
it seemed as if the south and tlie north parts ot 
Scotland were about to fight against each other. 

The King, in passjog through Fife, visileil 
James, the last Earl of Douglas, who had been | 

riled, as I have before told you, to become i 
in the abbey of Lmdores, He offered him 
full reconciliation and forgiveness, if he would once ; 
more come out into the worid, place himself at the 
head of his vassals, and, by the terror of his former 
authority, w jtlidraw from the banners of the Tebcl 
peers such of the southland-men, as might still re- 
member the fame of Douglas. But the views of 
the old earl wore turned towards another world, 
and he replied to the King — "Ah, or, your grace ■ 
kept me and your black casket so long under 
and key, that the time in which we might have 
done you good service is past and gone." In say- 
ing tliis, he alluded to the King's b<ard of toeaaure. j 
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which, if lie had spent in ^me, might have attached 
many to his person, as he, Douglas, when younger, 
could have nised men in his behalf ; but now the 
period of gettl^ aid from either source was passed 

MeaD while, Angaa, Home, Bothwell, and others 
of the insurgent nobtlitj, determiDed, if possible, to 
^et into ihetr handa the peraon of the prince, resol- 
'ing that, notwithstanding his being a child, they 
ivoutd avail thetoselves of bia authnrity to oppose 
that of his fatlier. Aooordingly, they bribed, with 
a large sum of money, Sliaw, the governor of Stir- 
ling castle, to deliver the prince (iSterwarda Jamea 
IV.) into Uieir keeping. When they had thus ob- 1 
tallied poflsesEJon of Prince James's person, they 
collected their army, and pubhahed proclamadona | 
in his name, intimating that King James III. was i 
bringing Englishmen into the country to as^t in 1 
overturning its liberties, — -that he had sold the 
frontiers of Scotland to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and to the governor of Berwick, and decla- 
ring that they were united to dethrone a king whose 
intentions were so unkingly, and to place his son in 
his stead. These allegations were false ; but tlie 
King was so unpopular, that they were listened to 
and believed. 

James, m the mean time, arrived before Stirling 
at tjie hetd of a considerable army, and passing to 
the gate of the castle, demanded entrance. But 
the goicmor refused to admit, him. The King 
then eagerly asked for his son ; to which the treach- 
erous governor replied, that the lords had taken 
the prince from him against his wilL Then the 
poor King saw that he was deoeived, and said in 
wrath, ** False villain, thou bast betrayed me ; but 
if I live, tJion idialt be rewarded according to thy 
deserts 1" If the King had not been thus treach- 
erously deprived of the power of retiring into Stir- 
ling castle, he might, by mcane of that fortress, 
have avoided a battle until more forces had come 
his assistance ; and, in that case, might have 
overpowered the rebel lords, as his father did the 
Doaglasses before Abercom. Yet having with 
' 'm an army of nearly thirty thousand men, he 
._.oved boldly towards the insurgents. The Lord 
David Lindsay of the Byres, in partlctdar, encour- 
agad the King to advance. He had joi 



Krskine, Graham, ana Mentfith. The King wu 
to command the rear, in wliich the burghers sent 
by the different towns were stationed. The Earl I 
of Crawford and Lord David Lindif^y, with the 
men of Fife and Angus, had the right wing ; Lord 
Ruthven commanded die left, wilJi the people of 
Stratheam and Stormont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of bat- 
tle, called for the horse which Lord David Undaay 
had given him, that he might ride forward and 
observe the motions of the enemy. He saw them 
from an eminence advancing in three division 
having about six tliousajid men in each. Tl; 
Homes and Hepbuma had the first division, wit 
the men of the East Borders and of East Lothian. 
The next was composed of the Western Bordore 
or men of Liddeadale and Annandale, with ma _ 
from Galloway. The third division consisted of 
the rebel lords and their choicest followers, bring- 
ing with them the young Prince James, and dm- 
p^ying the broad banner of Scotland. 

When the King beheld his own ensign unfurled 
agunst him, and knew that Ma son was in tli* hos- 
tile ranks, hia heart, never very courageoue, began 
altogether to fail him ; for he remembered the pro- 
phecy, that he was to fall by hia nearest of kin, and 
also what ^e sstrolager had told him of the Scot- 
tish hon which was to be strangled by his own 
whelps. These idle fears so preyed on Jamea'a 
mind, that his alarm became visible to those around 
him, who conjured him to retire to a place of safety. 
But at that moment the battle begsii. 

The Homes and Ilepbums attacked the King's 
vanguard, hut were repulsed by the Highlanders 
with volleys of arrows. On tiric the Borderers of 
Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore spears longer 
than those used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with the wild and furious ci-ies, wluch they 
called their ilagaa, and bore down the royal forces 
opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to v 
was HO httle accustomed, James lost his remaining 
presence of mind, and turning his back, fled towards 
Slirling. But he was imable to manage the grey 
horae given him by Lord Lindsay, which, taking 
the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop downhill into a 
little hamlet, where was a mill, called Beaton's 



ilU.' 



a had c. 



ir at 



: full 



of that noble animal, which, whether he had occa- 
sion to advance or retreat, would beat every other 
horse in Scotland, provided the King could keep 
his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, and advanced 
igainst the rebels, confident in his great superiority 
a? numbers. The field of battle was not above a 
mile or two distant from that where Bruce had de- 
feated the English on the glorious day of Bannoch- 
bum ; but the iaCe of hia descendant and successor 
was widely different 

The King's army was divided into three great 
bodies. Ten thousand Highlanders, under Huutly 
and Athole, led the v&a ; ten thousand more, from 
l the westland counties, were led by the Lords of 
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e armour coming down towards her at 
?d, she left her pitcher, and fled back into 
mill. The sight ot the pitcher frightened the King's 
horse, so that he swerved as he was about to l^p 
the brook, and James, losing his seat, fell to the 
ground, where, bring heavily armed and aorely 
bruised, he remained motionless. The people c 
out, took hiin into the mill, and laid him on a 
Some time afterwards he recovered his senses . 
feeling himself much hurt and very weak, he de- 
manded the assistance of a priest. The miller's 
wife asked who he was, and be imprudently replied, 
" I was your King this morning." With equal 
imprudence the poor woman ran to the door, and 
c^ed with loud exclamations for a priest t< 
feaa the King. " 1 am a priest," said an unk 
person, who had just come up ; " lerui me 1 
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liing." Wlieii tlie Etranger was brought !i:t 
presence of the unhappy monarch, he kneeled w[th 
apparent humilitj', and asked him, « Whether he 
waa mortally wounded !" James replied, that his 
hnrta were not mortal, if they were carefully U ' ' 
to I but that, in the mean time, he desired 
confeased, and receive pardon of his sina from a 
prieat, according to the fashioa of the Catholic 
church. " This shall presently give thee pardon !" 
answered the assassin ; and, drawing a poniaril, ho 
stabbed the King four or five times to the very 
heart ; then took tlie body on his back and depart- 
ed, no man opposing him, and no man knoiving 
what he did wicli the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been disco- 
vered, nor wlietlter he «aa really a, priest or not. 
There were three persons. Lord Gray, Stirling of 
Keir, and one Borthwick, a priest, observed to pur- 
sue tile King closely, and it was supposed that one 
or other of them did the bloody deed. It is re- 
markable that Gray "as the sod of that Sir Patrick, 
commonly called Cowe Gray, who assisted James 
II. to despatch Douglas in Stirling castle. It would 
be a uo^lar coinddence if tlie son of tliis active 
agent hi Douglas's deatli should have been the actor 
in that of King James's son. 

The battle did not last long after the King left 
the field, tlie royal party drawing otT towards Stir- 
ling, and the victors returning to their camp. It 
in usually called the battle of Sauchie bum, and was 
fought upon the 18th of June, 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwise ajid 
unwarlike prince ; nltliough, setting aside the mur- 
der of his brother, the Earl of Mu-, his character 
is rather that of a weak and avaricious maji, than 
of a cruel and criminal King. His taste for the 
tine arts would have been becoming in a private 
person, though it was carried to a pitch which in- 
terfered with his duties as a sovereign. He fell, 
like most of his family, in the flower of his age, 
being only thirty-si.\ years old. 



CHAPTER XSIIL 

Iteian of Jamei IV. — Ifrical Eiptoiti of Sir An- 

ifrffH Wood — Trial of Lord Liiuitav of tie Bvrts 

— Invaiion of Eru/laTid in behalf of 

beck—Trtal -> " ■ ' 

Jama uiji 

[UBB— 1502.) 

The 6ite of James III. was not known for some 
time. He had been a patron of naval affairs ; and 
on the great revolt in which be perished, a bravo 
sea officer, Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, waa lying 
with a small squadron in the frilh of Forth, not 
far distant from the coast where the battle was 
fought He had sent ashore his boats, and brought 
off several wounded men of the King's party, 
amongst whom it was supposed might be the King 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, the 
lords sent to Sir Andrew Wood to come on shore, 
and appear before their counril. Wood agreed, on 
coodiliDn that two noblemen of distinction, Lords 
Seton and Fleming, should go on board his ships, 
nnd mnain there as hostages for his safe return. 



The brave seaman presented himself before tlio 
Council and the young King, in the town of I.eitii. 
As soon as the prince saw Sir Andrew, wlii> was 
a goodly person, and richly dressed, he weut to- 
wards him, and said, " Sir, are you my father 1 " 

" I am not your father," answered Wood, tlie 
tpars fallmg from his eyes ; " but I was your Ci- 
ther's servant while he lived, and shall be so to 
lawful authority until the day I die." 

The lords then asked what men they were who 
had come out of his ships, and again retur&Ad lo 
them on the day of the battle of Sauchie. 

'*' It was I and my brother," said Sir Andrew, 
undauntedly, " who were dearous to have bestoweii 
our lives in the King's defence." 

They then directly demanded of him, whether 
the King was on board his ships) To which Sir 
Andrew rephed, with the same firmness, " Ho is 
not on board my vessels, I wish he had been there, 
as I should havo taken care to have kept him safe 
from the traitors who have murdered him, and 
whom I trust to see banged and drau'n for their 

These were bitter answers; but tlie lords were ' 
obliged to endure them, without attempting anv i 
revenge, for fear the seamen bad retaliated upou . 
Fleming and Seton. But when the gallant com- 
mander had returned on board bia ship, they sent - 
for the best officers in the town of Leilh, and 
offered them a reward if they would atlact Sir | 
Andrew Wood and his two ahips, and make him i 
priaoner, to answer for his insolent conduct to the [ 
CoundJ. But CaptMn Barton, one of the best ma- , 
riners in Leilh, replied to the prtqiosal by inform- ' 
ing the Council, that though Sir Andrew had but I 
two vessels, yet the; were so well fumisbed with 
artillery, and he himself was so brave and skalful, . 
that no ten ships in Scotland w ould be a match for | 

James IV. afterwards rectlved Sir Andrew 
Wood into high favour ; and be deserved it by his 
exploits. In 1190, a squadron of five English ves- . 
sels came into the Forth, and plundered some Soot* ' 
tish merchant-ships. Sir Andrew sailed against | 
them with his two ships, (he Flower, and the Yellow i 
Carvel, took the five English vessels, and making 
their crews and commanders prisoners, preeented ' 
them to the King at Leith. HennVIL of England 
was so much uiceneed at this defeat, that he sent a 
stout sea-captain, called Stephen Bull, with three ! 
strong ships, equipped on purpose, to take Sir An- 
drew%ood. They met bfra near (ho mouth of the 
Frith, and fought with the utmost courage on both 
sides, attending so much to the battle, and so litUo ' 

any thing else, that they let their ships drift 
ith file tide ; so tlrat the action, which began off , 
Saint Abb's Head, ended in the Frith of Tay. At , 
length Stephen Bull and his three ships were takefl. i 
Sir Andrew again presenteJ the prisoners to the 
King, who sent them back to England, with a mes- 
sage to Henry VII., that he had as manly meo in 
Scotland as diere were in England, and therefore . 
he desired he would send no more captains on such 

return to the lovda who had gained the vic- 
tory at Sauchie, They look a resolution, which 
appears an act of daring effrontery. They resolved , 
to Cry Rome of the principal persons who had as- 
sisted King Jamee 111. iu the latfi dvil oonunotioi]. 
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s£ irio so doing they had committed tieuoD aguiwt 
JnniBs IV^ alljiougli the Lwt was not, and could 
not be king, till after his Other's death. They 
determined to begin with Lord David Lindsay of 
ttie Byrea, a man well acquainted with military 
mSitterB, but olhomiaa blunt and ignorant ; so they 
thought it would be no diiEcult matt«r to get him 
to submit bimsblf to the King's pleaaurCf when they 
proposed to lake a fine in money from him, or per- 
liaps coniiEu^te some part of his lands. This they 
thought would encourage others to submit in hke 
manner; and thus the conspirators proposed to en- 
, rich themBeivea, and to impoverish those who had 
been their enemies- 
It was on the lOth of May, 14S9, that Lord 
David Lindsay was caJted upon before the Fai'lia- 
ment, then sitting at Edinburgh, to defend liimself 
against » chaise of treason, which stated, " that he 
bad come in arms to Sauchie with tlie King's father 
against the King himself, and had given the King's 
father a sword and good horse, counselling him to 
devour tlie King's Grace here present" 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing aboat the form of 
law affairs, but hearing himself repeatedly called 
upon lo answer to tliis accusation, he started up, 
and told the nobles of tlie Parliament they were all 
villains and traitors themselves, and that he would 
prove tbem to be such with his sword. The late 
King, he said, liad been cruelly murdered by vil- 
lains, who had brought the prince with them to bo 
A pretext and colour for their enterprise, and that 
if he punish not you hastily for that murder, you 
nurder him when yon think time, as you did 
his father. " And," said the stout old lord, ad> 
dresmng hinisdf personally to the King, who was 
present in Parliament, " if your grace's father were 
still living, 1 would hght for him to tlie death, and 
Etand in no awe of these false lurdans" (that is 
villains.) ** Or, if yoor grace iiad a son who should 
come in arms against you, I would take joor part 
against his abettors, and fight in your cause againnt 
tliem, three men against six. Trust me, tliat though 
[hey causo your giace to beheve ill of me, I will 
prove in the end more faithful than any of 
them." 

The Lord Chancellor, who felt the force of these 
words, tried to turn off their effect, by saying 
the King, that Lord Lindsay was an old-faBhioned 
man, ignorant of legal forms, and not able to speak 
revorently in his grace's presence. " But,'' said he, 
" he will submit himself to your grace's pleasure, 
and you must not be severe with him ;" and, tmm- 
ing to the Lord David, he s^d, " It is best for you 
lo submit lo tlie King's will, and hia grace will be 



good 



.you. 



Now you must know, that the Ijord David had a 
brothor-gormain, named Patrick Lindsay, who was 

i good a lawyer as Lord Lindsay was a soldier. 

ho two brothers bad been long upon bad terms ; 

lit when this Mr. Patrick saw the chancellor's 
drift, he trode upon his elder brother's foot, to moke 
him understand that he ought not to follow the 
advice given him, nor come into the King's will, 
which would be in fact confessing himself guilty. 
The Lord David, however, did not understand the 
hint. Oil the contrary, as ho chanced lo ha 
lore toe, the tread of his brother's foot was painful 
io liim, BO that he looked fiercely at him, and said, 
' Tliou art too pert, thou loon, lo stamp upon my 



foot — if it were out of the King's presence, I would 
strike thee upon the face." 

But Mr. Patrick, without regarding his hrotlier's 
causeless anger, fell on his knees before the assem- 
bled nobles, and besought that he might have leave 
to plead for bis brother; " for," said he, " I seena 
man of taw will undertake his cause far fear ol 
displeasing tlie King's grace ; and though my lord 
my broUier and I have not been friends for many 
years, yet my heart will not suffer me to see the 

want of sasislance." 

The King having granted Mr, Patrick Lindsay 
Uberty of speech in bis brother's behalf, he began 
by objecting lo the King's sitting in judgment in a 
case, in which he was himself a party, and had been 
an actor. " Wherefore," said Mr. Patrick, " we 
object to bis presence to try this cause, in which, 
bemg a party, he ought not to be a judge. There- 
fore we require his Majesty, m God's name, to rise 
and leave the court, till the question be considered 
and decided." The lord chancellor and the lords, 
having conversed logetherj found that this request 
was reasonable. So the young King was obliged 
to retire into an inner apartment, which he resented 
as a species of public affront 

Mr, Patrick next endeavoured to procure tayoar, 
by entreaUng the lords, who were about to hear 
the cause, to judge it with impartiality, and as they 
would wish to be dealt tvith themselves, were they 
iu misfortune, and some party adverse to tlieni 
pOBsegsed of power. 

" Proceed and answer lo the accusation," eaii 
the chancellor. " You shall have justice at our 

Then Mr. Patrick brought forward a defence in 
point of legal form, stating that tlie summons re- 

Iuired that the Lord Lindsay Ehuuld appear forty 
ays after cilaUon, whereas the forty days were 
now expired ; bo that he could not be legally com- 
pelled lo answer to the accusation until summoned 

This was found good law ; and Lord David Lind- 
say, and the other persons accused, were dismissed 
for tlie time, nor were any proceeiings ever re- 
Lord David, who had listened to the defences 
without understanding their meaning, was so de- 
lighted with the unexpected consequences of his 
brother's eloquence, that he broke out into ^e fol- 
lowing rapturous acknowledgment of gratitude :— 
" Verity, brother, but yon have fine piet won' " 
(that is, magpie words.) " E could not have beliei 
by Saint Mary, that ye had such words. Ye shall 
have the Mains of Kirkfother for your day's wage," 
The King, on his side, threatened Mr. Patrick 



twelve months." Accordingly, he was at good a: 
his word, sending the successful advocate to bi 
prisoner in the dungeon of the castle of Kotlisay 
in the island of liute, where lie lay fur a wholi 

It is carious to find that the King's authority 
was so limited in one respect, and so arbitrarj' ii 
another. For it appears, that lie was obliged U 
comply with Patrick Lindsay's remonstrance, and 
leave the seat of regal justice, when his jurisdictiou 
was declined as that of a partial judoe; whilst, or 
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Cub other hftUd, he had the right^ or ftt leavt the 
power, to ialiici upon the Dbjectiog p»rt_¥ a, leng and 
ngorouB imprisonment, for diBcbargiiig bu duty 
towards his client. 

James IV. waa not long upon the throne ere his 
cwn refleetionB, and thx remonetranceB of soine of 
the clet^y, made him sensible, that liie aceninpany- 
ing the rebel lords against his father in the fleld 
uf Sauchie wu a ver; sinful actiuo.' lie £d not 
consider hia own youth, nor the enticements of tlie 
lards, who had obtained ponKeseinn of his person, 
as any sufficient excuse for having been, in some 
degree, accessory to his fiidier's death, by appear- 
ing in anus agajnst him. He deeply reptinted the 
crime, and, according to the doctrines of the Roman 
Vjitholic religion, endeavoured to atone for it by 
various acts of penance. Amongst other tokens of 
repentance, he caused to be made an iron belt, oi 
sfirdle, nliich he wore cnustautly under his clothes : 
and every year of his life he added another link of 
nn ounce or two to the weight of it, as if he desired 
that his penance should not be relaxed, but rather 
jhould increase during all the days of his hfe. 

It was, perhaps, in conseqaenoe of these feelings 
of remorse, that the King not only forgave that 
part of the nobihty which had appeared on his fa- 
ther's side, and abstained from all further persecu- 
tion agunst Lord Lindsay and others, but did all 
iu Itis power to conciliate their affections, without 
losing those of the other party. The wealth of his 
father enabled him to be liberal (o the nobles on 
both sides, andattlie same time to maintain a more 
splendid appearance in his court and roj'al state 
than had been practised by any of his predecessora. 
He was himself expert in all feats of exercise and 
arms, and encouraged the use of them, and the 
practice of tilts and tournaments in his presence, 
wherein ha often took part himself. It was his 
fre([uent custcm to make proclamation through 
his kingdom, that all lords and gentlemen who 
might desire to win honour, should come to Edin- 
burgh or Stirling, and exercise themselves in tilt- 
ing with the lance, fighting with the battle-axe, the 
two-handed sword, shooting with the long-bow, or 
any other warhke contention. He who did best in 
these encounters had his adversary's weapon de- 
livered "up to him ; uid the best dlter witli tlie 
spear received from tlie King a lance with a head 
□f pure gold. 

The fame of these warlike sports — for sports thej 
were accounted, though they often ended in sad 
and bloody earnest — brought knights from other 
parts of Europe to contend witli thn^ of Scotland ; 
but, says tlie historian, with laudable partiality, 
there were none of them went unmatched, and few 
that were not overthromi. 

We may mention as an eiample, Ibe combat in 
the lists betwixt a celebrated German knight, who 
came to Scotland in search ofchampinna with whom 
to matchhimselfin Single light, and whose challenge 
was accepted by Sr Patrick Hamilton, a brother 
of the Earl of Arran, and near kiufman t< 
King. They met gallantly with their lances at full 
gallop, and broke uieir spears without doing each 
other further injury. When they were furnished 
with fresh lances, they took a second course 



the Scottish knight's horse, being indilTerently 

trained, swerved, and could by no endeavours of 

e rider be brought to enctuiiter his adversary, 

len Sir Patrick spmne from his saddle, and 

lied to the German knight to do the same, saj-ing, 






o whei 



do." Then the German 
ted, and fought stoutly with Sir Patrick for 
the best part of an hour. At length Hamilton, by 
a blow of his sword, brought the foreigner on his 
knees, whereupon the King threw his hat into the 
lists, as a sign that the oombat should cease. But 
the honour of the doy remwned with Sir Patrick 
Hamiltou. 

Besides being fond of martial exercises, James 
Lcouraged the arts, and proeecated science, as it 
ts then understood. He studied medicine and 
surgery, and appears to have been something of a 
chemist. 
An experiment made under bis direction, shows 
least lie interest which James took in science, 
although he used a whimsical mode of gratifying 
' ■- curiosity. B^g desirous to know what was 
primitive or original language, he caused adoaf 
and dumb woman to be transported to the solitary 
island of Inchkeith, with two infant children, de- 
vising thus to discover what Language they would 
talk when they came to the age of speech. A 
Scottish historian, who tells the ston', adds, with 
great ^mplicity, " Some say they spoke good He- 
brew ; for my part 1 know not, but from report." 
Itis more likely they would scream like their dumb 
nurse, or bleat like the goats and sheep on the 

Ttie Bfune historian gives a very pleawng picture 
of James IV. 

There was a great love, he sal's, betwixt the sub' 
jects and their sovereign, for the King was free 
from the vice of avarice, wMch was his father's fail- 
ing. Neiltier would he endure flatterers, cowards, 
or sycophants about his person, but ruled by the 
counsel of the most eminent nobles, and thns won 
he hearta of all men. He often went disguised 
imong tlie common people, and asked them ques* 
tions about the King and his measures, and tliua 
learned Iho opinion which was entertained of luni 
by his subjects. 

He was alsoiactive in the discharge of his royal 
duties. His authority, as it was greater thaii that 
of any king who had reigned smce the time of 
James I., was employed for the administration of 
jnsfice, and the protection of every rank of his sub- 

C' icts, BO that be was reverenced as well as beloved 
y all classes of bis people. Scotland obtained, 
under his administration, a greater sliare of pros- 
perity than she had yet enjoyed. She possessed 
some share of foreign trade, and the success of Sir 
Andrew Wood, together with the King's exertions 
in building vessels, made the country he respected, 
as having a considerable naval power. 

These advantages were greatly increased by tlie 
unusually long continoance of the peace, or rather 
the truce, with England. Heniy VII. bad suc- 
ceeded la the crown of that kingdom, after a dread- 
ful seriffl of civil strife ; and being bhnself a wise 
and sagacious monarch, he was desirous to repair, 

grBW, deplDiund and ISTDentosd far the deRlh of lila ralhtT. 
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by a, long luterval or repose and qoiet, tlie great 
damage whicli the coQDtTy had Emtained by tlie 
wars of York &nd Lancaster. He was the more 
ilispoaed to peace with ScotUncI, that his own title 
In the tliTDQe of EngUnd was keenly disputed, and 
eiiposed him more Uian once to the risk of inv 
:ind insurrection. 

Oti the most memorable of those occaairjos, Scot- 



land was for a short 



callini 



gccl in the quarr 



a spare u 



'•{ York, secDDd eon of Edward IV,, suppoeed 
have been murdered in the Tower of London, Is 
claim to the cron-n which Henry VII. wore. ) 
[he part of Henry, this pretended prince was said 
lo be Si low-bom Fleming, named Perkin Warheek, 
trained up by the Duehess of Burgundy (aater of 

King Edward IV.,) to play the part which ' 

ansumed. But it is not, perhaps, even yet, 
whether he was the real person he called himself, 
or an impostor. In 14%, he came to Scotland at 
I the head of a aillant train of foreigners, and ac- 
I companied by ^out fifteen hundred men, and made 
tiie greatest offers to Jamea IV., providing he 
1 would as«et him in his clajros aeatiiet England. 
James does net appear ti have doubled the adven- 
turer's pretensions to the character which he as- 
sumed. He received him witli favour and diBttnc 
tion, conferred on him the hand of Lady Catharine 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Hunllj', the most 
beautiful woman in Scotland, and disposed him- 
self to lend him assistance to ascend Uie English 

The Scottish Kin^ with this view entered North- 
umberland, and invited the people of that warlike 
country to join the ranks of tJie supposed prince. 
But the Northmnbrians paid no attention to this 
'; iQvitation,andwhentheBdventurer besought James 

aeer, that it was very kind of him to 
interfere in behalf a people who did not qeem at all 
ilisposed to acknowledge him. The English in 1497 
revenged his inroad by an invasion of Berwicl" 
shire, in which they took a small castle, called Ay. 
ton. No other mischief was done on either side, 
for James gave up the cause of Perkin Warbeck, 
satisfied either tiiat he had no right to the throne, 
or tliat he had not a hold on the affections of any 
consderable party suffident to make such a right 
good. The adventurer, abandoned by James, made 
afterwards an attempt to invade England from 
Cornwall, and, being made prisoner, wss executed 
at Tybum. His wife, who had faithfnlly attended 
him through all his misfortunes, fell into the hands 
of Henry VII., wbo assigned her a penBinn, and 
recommended her to the protection of his Queen. 
She was commonly called, from her grace and 
beauty, the While Rose of Scotland. 

After this short war had been made np by a 
truce of seven years, Henry's wisdom was emploj-ed 
iu converting that truce into a stable and lasting 
peace, which might, for a length of time at least, 
unite two nations, whose mutual interest it was to 
remain friends, although drcumstances had so long 
made them enemies. The grounds of the invete- 
rate hostility between England and Scotland had 
been that unhappy claim of supremacy set up by 
Bdward I., and persevered in by all his successors. 
This was a right which England would not aban- 
dim, and to wMch the Scots, by so n 
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of determined resistance, had shown they would 
never submit. For more than a hundred years 
there had been no regular treaty of peace betwixt 
England and Scotland, except for the few years 
which succeeded the treaty of Northampton. Dur- 
ing tliis long period, the lundrcd nations had been 
ei^er engaged in llie most inveterate wars, or re- 
posing themselves onder the protection of short and 
doubool truces. 

The wisdom nf Henry VII. endeavoured to tind 
a remedy for such great eriis, by trying what the 
effects of gentle and friendly influence would avail, 
where tlie extremity of Soree had been employed 
without effeci The King of England agreed to 
give his daughter Margaret, a beautiful and accom- 
plished princess, to James IV. in marriage. He" 
offered to endow her with an ample fortune, and 
on that alliance was to be found^ a dose league 
of friendship between England and Scotland, the 
Kings obliging themselvea to assist each other 
against all tlie rest of the world. Unfortunately 
for both comitriee, but particularly so for Scotland, 
this peace designed to be perpetual, did not last 
above (en vears. Yet the good policy of Henr)' 
VII. bore fruit after a huu£^d years had passed 
away; and in consequence of the marriage of 
James I V'.»aiid the Princesa Margaret, an end was 
put to all future national wars, by tlieir great 
grandson, James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng- 
land, becoming King of the whole island of Great 
Britain. 

The claim of supremacy, asserted by England, 
is not mentioned in this treaty, which was signed 
on the 4th of January 1502 ; but as the mou^vhs 
treated with each other on equal terms, that claim, 
which had cost such oceans of Scottish and Eng- 
lish blood, must be considered as having been then 
virtually aliandoned. 

This important marriage was celebrated with 
^reat pomp. The Earl of Surrey, a gallant Eng- 
lish nobleman, had the charge to conduct the I'rin- 
cees Margaret to her new kingdom of Scotland. 
The King came to meet her at Newbattle Abbey, 
within six miles of Edinburgh. He was gallantly 
dressed in a jacket of crimson velvet, bordered widi 
doth of gold, and had hanging at Ma bock his lure, 
IS it is oJled, an implement which is used in hawk- 



'up, and always riding full gallop, foUow 
ho could. When he was about to enter Edin- 
burgh with his new bride, he wished her to ride 

whether his horse would carry double. But as his 
spirited charger was not broken for that purpose, 
the King got up before his bride on her palfrey, 
which was quieter, and so they rode through tlie 
n of Edinburgh in proceeaion, in the same man- 
as you may now see a good fajmer and his wife 
riding to cimrch. There were shows prepared to 
receive them, all in the romantic taste of the age. 
Thus they found in their way a tent pitched, out 
of which came a knight armed at all points, with a 
lady hearing his bugle-horn. Suddenly another 
ni^t came up, and look away the lady. Then 
lie first kni^t followed him, and challenged him 
J fight. They drew swords accordingly, and foughl 
efo!* the King and Queen for their amusement, 
ill the one struck the sword out of tlM other's liaucts, 
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and then the King comnuuided the b»ttla to cease. 
In this repreMntAtion >U was sport except tlie 
blows, and these were serioas enough. Man; other 
miUtsxy spectacles were exhibited, tilts and tour- 
namenta id particular. James, csUine himself the 
Savage Knight, appeared in a wild ih^ss, accoin- 
pallid hy Ae fierce chiefs from the Borders and 
Uighl&nda, who fought with each other tUI several 
were wounded and slain in lhe»e ferocious enter- 
tainments. It is Biid the King was not veiy boitj- 
1(1 see himself thus rid of these turbulent leaders, 
HhoBe feuds and depredaUons contributed ao often 
to the public disturbance. 

The sporla on occsHJon of iha Queen's marriage, 
and- indeed the whole festivities of King Jaines's 
reign, and the style of living at hia court, ehowed 
that the Scots, in his time, were a wealthier and a 

•e elegant people than they had formerly been. 

ics ] V. was renowned, as we have seen, among 
foreign naliDnB, for the splendour of his court, and 
for ihe honourable reception which he gave to 
Etrangers who visited his kingdom. And we shaJl 
see in the next chapter, that his leisure was not 
entirely bestowed on sport and pastime, but that 
he also made wies laws for the benefit of the Mng- 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

/mvrownUBf on SiMttith Lav* — BUpvtei betirein 
England and Scotland — In<naaion of Eaqland — 
Batde ofPlodden, and dtath ofjatnet iV. 

[1502— I £13.] 
DtisiNG the season of tranquillity which followed 
the marriage of James and Margaret, we find tliat 
tlie King, with hia Parliament, enacted many good 
laws for the improvement of the country. The 
Highlands and Islands were particularly attended 
to, because, as one of the acts of Parliament ex- 
pressed it, they had become almost savage for want 
of justices and nheriBs. Magistrates were there- 
fore appointed, and laws made for the government 
of those wild and unruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament per- 
mitted the King, and liia nobles aiid barons, to let 
tfa«T land, not only for military service, but for a 
payment in money or in grain ] a regulation whicb 
tended to introduce quiet peacefiJ farmers into 
lands occupied, but left uncultivated, by tenants of 
a military character. Regulations also took place 
fur attendance on Parliament, and the representa- 
tion of the different orders of sodety in that asseni- 
tily. The posseKsors of lands were likewise called 
on to plant wood, and make enclosures, fish ponds, 
and other improvements. 

All tliese reguiationa show, tliat the King enter- 
tained a sincere wish to benefit his snbjecta, and 
irtained liberal views of the mode of aceom- 
pliahing that object. But the unforhmate country 
of Scotland was deatined never to remain any long 
time in a state of peace or improvement ; and ac- 
cordingly, t^warda the end of James's reign, events 
occurred which brought on a defeat still more cala- 
mitous than any which the kingdom had yet re- 
:eived. 
While Henry VII., the father-in-law of James, 



continued to live, his wisdom made hun very atten- 
tive to preserve the peace which had been esta- 
blished betwixt the two countriea. His character 
was, indeed, far from being that of a generous 
prince, but he was a sagacious politiciati, and grant- 
ed, from an enlightened view of his own interest, 
what perhaps he would otherwise liave been illi- 
beral enon^ to refuse. On this principle, he made 
soma allowance for the irritable pride of his son- 
in-law and his subject«, who were as proud as tLey 
were poor, and made it his study to remove all the 
petty causes of quarrel which arose from time to 
time. But when this wise and cautious monarch 
died, he was succeeded by his son Henry VIII., a 
prince of a bold, haughty, and finrious disposition, 
impatient of control or contradiction, and rather 
desirous of war than wilting to make any coDoes- 
sions tor tlie sake of peace. James iV. and he 
reaemblad each other perhaps too nearly in temper 
to admit of their continuing intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly directed 
him to an enterprise against France ; and the King 
of France, on his part, desired much to renew the 
oid alliance with ScotUnd, in order that the appre- 
hension of an invasion from the Scottish frondera 
might induce Henry to abandon hia scheme of at- 
tacking France. He knew, that the splendonr in 
which King Jamea Hved had exhanated the trea- 
sures which his felher had left behind him, and ha 
concluded that tlie readiest way to make him his 
friend, was to supply him vnlh suma of money, 
which he could not otherwise have raised, tjold 
was also freely distributed amongst the connsellora 
and Favourites of the Scottiah King. This liberality 
showed to great advantage, when compared witli 
the very opposile conduct of the King of England, 
who delayed oven to pay a legacy, which had been 
left by Henry his father to his sister the Queen of 
Scotland. 

Other circumstances of a difl'erent kind tended 
to create disagreements between England and Scot- 
land. James liad been extremely desirous to in- 
crease the strength uf his kingdom by sea, and its 
commerce; and Scotland prescntiug a great extent 
of sear-coast, and numerous harbours, had at tfaia 
time a considerable trade. The royal navj-, be^des 
one vessel called the Great Micbitel, anppoeed to 
be the largest in tlie world, and which, as an old 
author says, " cumbered all Scotland to get her 
fitted out for sea," consisted, it is said, of sixteen 
ships of war. The King paid particular attention 
to naval afTairS, and seemed never more happy than 
when inapecting and exercising his little navy. 

It chanced tliat one John Barton, a Scottish 
mariner, had been captured by the Portuguese, a; 
far back as the year U76. As the King of Por- 
tugal refused to make any amends, James granted 
the fqipjty of Barton letters of reprisals, that ie^ a, 
warrant empowering them to take all Portugues* 
vc»cls which ahonld come in tlieir way, until their 
ioBs was made up. There were three brothers, all 
daring men, but especially the eldest, whose name 
was Andrew Barton. He had two strong ships, 
the larger called the Lion, the lesser the Jenny 
Pirwen, with wiiich it would appear lie cruized in 
the British Cliannel, stopping not only Portuguese 
vessels, but also Engli^ shipa bound for Portugal. 
Oimplainls being made to King Henry, he fitted 
out two vessels which were filled with ^losen men. 
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and placed uud^r the commaud of Lord Tha 
Howard and Sir Edward Howard, both sons to 
Eart of Surrey. They found Barten and his v« 
cruizing in the Downs, being guided to the place 
by the captain of a merchant vessel, whom Barton 
had plundered ou the preceding day. 

On approacliing thu cneipy, the noble brothers 
sliowed no ensign of war, but put up a willow 

wand on their masts, as be" 
July. .511. j^i^jjj ^ ^ trading vesseL 
the Scotsman attempted to make them bring to, 
the KaglisL threw out their flags and penuous, and 
fired ^ broadside of their orda^ict^ Barton thei' 
knew that he was engaged witli the King of Eng 
land's ships of wai-. Far from being dianayed a 
this, Ite engaged boldly, and, diHtinguished by his 
rich dresa and bright armour, appeai^ed on deck 
ivith a whistle of gold about his neck, suspended ay 
a chain of the same precious melal, and encoumged 
iiis men to fight valiantly. 

The fight was Tory obstiuate. If we may believe 
■1 ballad of the time. Barton's sliip was furnish- 
ed with a peculiar contrivance, suspending lurge 
weight8,or beams, from his yard-arms, to be drop- 
ped down upon the enemy when tlicy should come 
' side. To mal£e use of this contrivance. It was 
Eiry that a person should ascend the 



who shoold attempt to go aloft to let fall tlie b 
of Barton's vessel. Two men were suooessively 
killed the attempt, and Andrew Barton himself, 
L'onlidi g in the strong armour which he wors, 
Jan to ascend the mast. Lord Thomas Howard 
[jailed out to the archer to shoot true, on peril of 
ife. " Were I to die.for it," said Hustler, ■ " 
i but two arrows left." The first which 
shot bounded from Barton's armour without hi 
ing him ; but as the Scottish mariner raised his 
xrm to climb higher, the archer took aim where 
the armour aiforded him no protection, and woiuid- 
ed him mortally through the arm'pit. 

Barton descended from the maat. " Fight on," 
e Haid, "my brave hearts; I am a little wounded, 
<ut not slain. I will but rest a while, and then 
ris and fight agam ; mean time, stand fast by Saint 
A ndrew's Cross," meaning the Scottish flag, or 
ensiga. He encouraged his men with his whistle, 
while the breath of lUe remained. At length the 
u'hiBtle was heard no longer, and the Howards, 
boarding the Scottish vessel, found that her daring 
captiun was dead. They carried the Lion into tlie 
'I'hames, and it is remarkable that Barton's sliip 
ticcame the second man-of-war in the English navy. 
Wheu the Kings wanted to equip a fleet, they hired 
or pressed into their service mercliaiit vessels, and 
put soldiers on boai'd of them. The ship called 
' 10 Great Henry was the first built especially for 
ar, by tha King, as his own property, — this cap- 
tured vessel was the second. 

~uues IV. was highly incen^ at this insult, as 
termed it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a 
berald t« demand uitlsfaction. Tlie King nf Eng- 
land justified his conduct on the ground ofUarton's 
being a pirater^a charge which J^nes could not 
justly deny ; hut he reuMned not the less healed 



and incensed s^amst ma Drotiier-iu-law. Auotl^ei 
misfortime aggravated bis resentment, though the 
subject of misunderstanding was of ancient date. 

WhUe Henry VII. was yet alive, Sir Kobeii 
Ker of Faimiehirst, cliicf of one branch of tha 
clan of Ker, an officer of James's household, and a 
favourite of that monarch, held the oBioe of warden 
on tlie twiddle Marches of Scotland. In exercising 
this office with rather unnsu^ strictness, he had 
given offence to some of the more turbulent Eiig- 
lish BordereiB, who resolved to assasMiiate him. 
Three of these, namely Heron, called the Bastard, 
because a natural brother of Heron of Ford, with 
Starhed and Lilbum, surrounded tlie Scottish 
warden, at a meeting upon a day of truce, and 
killed lum with their lances, 

Henry VII., with the pacific policy which marked 
bis proceedings towards Scotland, agreed to sur- 
render the guflty persons. Lilbum was given up to 
King James, and died in captivity ; Starhed escaped 
for a time, by flymg into the inferior parts of Eng- 
land ; the Bastard Heron caused it to be rumoured 
that he was dead of the plague, and made liiniscK 
be transported in a coffin, so that lie passed unsus- 
pected tbrougli the pai'ty sent te arrest him, and 
skulked on the Borders, waituii for a quarrel be- 
tween the kingdoms, wMch might make it safe for 
him to show hunself Henry VIl., anxious to satisfy 
James, arrested bis legitimate brother, and Heron 
of Ford was delivered up instead of the Bastard. 
But when Henry VIII. and James were about to 
disagree, both the Bastard Heron and Starlied be^ 
gan to show themselves more publicly, Starbcd 
was soon disposed of, for Sir Andrew, commonly 
called Dand Ker, the son of tiie murdered Sir 
Bobert, sent two of his dependents, called TaJt, to 
accomplish his vengeance upon the English Bor- 
derer. They surprised and put him to death ac- 
cordingly, and brought his head to their [latrou, 
who exposed it publicly at the cross of Edinburgl,, 
exulting in the revenge he bad taken. But the 
Bastard Heron continued fo rove about the Bor- 
der, and James IV, made fjie public appearance 
of this criminal a subject of complaint against 
Henry VIII., who perlmps was not justly respon- 
sible for it. 

While James was thus on bad terms with his 
brother-in-law, France left no measures unattempt- 
ed which could attach Scotland to her side. Great 
f money were sent to secure the good-will of 
those courtiers in whom James most confided. The 
>f France, a young and beautiful princess, 
flattered James's taste for romantic galluitry, by 
calhng herself his mistress and lady-love, and con- 
juring him to march three miles upon English 
ground for her sake. She sent him, at the same 
ring from her own finger ; and her inter- 
was so powerful, that James thought he 
could not in honour dispense witli her request. Thi!< 
fanla.'itical spirit of chivalry was his own ruin, and 

■y nearly that of the kingdom also. 

it length, in June or July, 1513, Henrj- VIII 
tailed to Prance with a gallant army, where he 
formed the siege of Terouenne. James IV. now 
took a decided step. He sent over his principal 
herald to tlie camp of King Henry before Te- 
rouenne, summoning him in haughty terms to 
abstun from aggressions against James's ally, the 
King of France, and upbraiding him, at tlie samp 
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time, with the death of Burton, the impunity of 
the Bastard Heron, the detention of the legacy of 
Henry VII. to his daughter the Scottish Queen, 
and aJ] the subjects of quarrel which had occurred 
since the death of that monarch. Henry VIII. 
answered this letter, which he justly considered aa 
a declaration of war, with equal bittemeBe, treating 
the King of Scots as a perjured man, because he 
waa about to breali the peace which he had so- 
lemnly sworn to ohserve. His summons ho rejected 
with soom. " The King of Scotland was not," he 
said, " of sufficient importance to determine the 
quarrel between Enghmd and France." The Scot- 
tish herald returned with this message, but not in 
time to Bnd his master aUve. 

James hod not awaited the return of his embassy 
to commence hostilities. Lord Home, his lord high 
cbaniberlajo, hod made an incursion into England 
an array of about three or four thousand 
They coHected great booty ; but marching 
carelessly and without order, fell into an ambush 
of the English Borderers, concealed among the tall 
broom, by which Millfield plain, near Wooler, 
waa then covered. The Soots sustained a total 
defeat, and k 
slain and wounded. This 
ment of the war. 

Mean while, James, contrary to the advice of his 
wisest counsellors, determined to invade England 
with a royal army. The Parliament were unwil- 
ling to go into the King's measures. The tran- 
quillity of the country, ever since the peace with 
Eiuland, was recollected, and aa the impohtic 
claim of the anpremacy seemed to be abandoned, 
little remained to stir up the old animo^ty between 
the kingdoms. The Kjng, however, was person- 
ally BO much liked, that he obtained the consent of 
the Parliament to this fatal and unjust war; and 
orders were given to assemble all the array of the 
Idngdom of Scotland upon the Borough-moor of 
Edinburgh, a wide common, in the mit^t of which 
the royal standard was displayed train a large stone, 

fragment of rock, called the Hare- ' 
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resorted to for preventing the war. 

to have been founded upon a knowledge, 
thai the King's temper waa tinged with a supersti- 
tioos melancholy, piutly arising from consMtutional 
habits, partly from the remorse which he always 
entertained for hia accession to his father's death. 
[t waa to these feelings that the foUowmg scene 
was doubtless addressed : — 

Afl the Kmg was at his devotions in the church 
of Linlithgow, a figure, dressed in an azure-colour- 
ed robe, girt with a girdle, or saah of linen, having 
sandals on his feet, with long yellow h^r, and a 
grave commanding comilenance, suddenly appear- 
ed before him. This aingular-looldng person paid 
little or no respect to the royal presence, but press- 
'-- - -- ■■-- '- skat which the King waa seated, 
t with his arms, and addressed 
him with little reverence. He declared, that " his 
Mother laid her commands on James to forbear the 
mey which he proposed, seeing that neither 
nor any who went with him, would thrive In 
undertaking." He also cautioned the King 
il ^ec^uenting the society of 



30 well authenticated, says, 
3 heard at the market-cross 
•aA of night, summonine the I 



Tlhese words spoken, the measenger escaped 
Ih^ among the conrtiers bo suddenly, that be 
seemed to msappear. There is no doubt that tfais 
person had been dressed np to represent Saint 
John, called in Scripture the adopted son uf tlte 
Virgin Mary. The Roman Catholics belierod in 
the poBsibihty of the souls of departed eaiots and 
apostles appearing on earth, and many impostnrefl 
are recorded in history of the same sort vith that 
I have just tol ' 

that a proclam 

of Edinburgh, at the dead of night, summoning 
King, by his name and titles, and many of nis 
nobles and principal leaders, to appear before the 
triljunal of Pluto within the. space of forty days. 
This also has the appearance of a stratagem, m- 
vented to iteter the King from his expedition. 

it neither these ardfices, nor the advice and 
entreaty of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, conid 
deter James from his unhappy expedition. He was 
so well beloved, that he soon assembled a great 
army, and placing himself at their head, he entered 
England near the castle of Twisell, on the 2?d oi 
August, 1513. He speedily obtained poeseffiion o! 
the Border fortresses of Norham, Wark, Etail 
Ford, and others of less note, and collected a greai 
spoil Instead, however, of advan^ng with his 
army upon the country of England, which lay de- 
fenceless before him, the King is said to have trifled 
away his time in an intercooree of gallantry with 
Lady Heron of Ford, a beautiful woman, who con- 
trived to divert him ft™n the proaeciition of hit 
expedition until the approach of an English army. 

While James lay thus Idle on the frontier, the 
Earl of Surrey, that same noble and gallant knight 
who bad formerly escorted Queen Margaret to 
Scotland, now advanced at the head of an army ot 
twenty-six thousand men. The earl was joined 
by his son Thomas, the lord high admiral, with a 
large body of soldiers who had been disembarked 
at Newcastle. As the warlike inhabitantn of the 
northern counties rathered fast to Surrey's stan- 
dard, so, on the ouier hand, tlie Scots began to 
return home in great numbers ; beemise, Oiough, 
according to the ^udal laws, each man bad brought 
with him provisions for forty days, these briiig now 
nearly expended, a scard^ b^im to be felt in 
James's host. Others went home to place their 
booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger party, be- 
came desirous to provoke the Scottish Kuig to 
fight He therefore sent Jameo a message, defy- 
ing him to battle ; ond the Lord ThMnaa Howard, 
at the same time, added a message, that aa King 
James hod often complained of the death of An- 
drew Borton, he, Lord Thomas, bj who 
deed was done, was now ready to maintain 
hia sword in the front of the fi^t. James retumed 
for answer, that to meet the English in battle wa-s 
so much his wish, that had the message of the earl 
found him at Edinburgh, he would have hid aside j 
all other bu^nesa to have met him on a pitched i 
field. ! 

But the Scottish nobles entertained a very diffe- 
rent opinion from their King. They held a council, 
at which Lord Patrick Lindsay was made pre*a- 
dent, or chancellor. TMs was the same person, 
who, in the begiiming vS the Kin^a Teijpi, ha<i 
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jiieoded so ueU fur lii» brutlier, to n hoBC Utlsa mnd 
estate he afterH'aiila iucceeded. He opentid iLc 
discuaaioDf by Idling the coiincU a p&nkble of a 
rich merchant, who would needs go to plaj »t dice 
with B cuDunon hvorder, or aboFper, and stake a 
roso-Qoble of gold against a crooked halfpenny. 
" You, my lords," be said, " will be aa unwise aa 
tlio merct^it, if you risk your King, whom I com- 
pare to a preciuuB raee-nable, against the Euglish 
general, who is but an old crooked churl, lying iu 
a chariot. Though the English Inse the day, ucy 
lose nothing bat this old churl and a parcel of 
mediaiiics ; w bereas so many of our common people 
have gone home, that few are left with us but the 
prime of our nobility." He therefore gave it as 
]ii3 advice, that the King should withdraw from 
the army, for safety of his person, uid that sooie 
brave nobleman should bo named by iLe couuuil, 
to conunaud in the action. The council agreed to 

But James, who desired to gain hiae by his 
ovn military skill and pruweas, suddenly broke in 
on tb* council, and told them, witli much heat, 
tlut they should not put such a, tHagraido upon him. 
" 1 will gght with the English," he said, " though 
you had all sworn tbe contrary- You may shame 
yourselves by flight, but you shall not shaiDe me ; 
and as for Lord Patrick Lindsay, who has got tbe 
Srsl rote, I vow, that when I return to Scotland, 
I will cause him to be hanged over his own gale." 
In this lash and precipitate reeoJutaon to fight at 
all risks, the King wui much supported by the 
French ambassador, De la Motte. Tlus was re- 
marked by ooe of our old acquaintance:^ the Earl 
of Angus, called Bell-tbe-Cat, who, though verj' 
old, liad come out to tbe lield with his sovereign. 
He cluirged the Frenohman with being willing to 
sacrifice the interests of Scotland to those of bis 
Dull country, which required that tbe Scots and 
English dtould flght at all hazards ; and Angus, 
like Lord Lluduay, alleged the diOerence between 
the parties, the Eagiish being many of Ihem meii 
but of nsean rank, and the Scottish army being the 
3ower of tlieir nobility and gentry. Incensed at 
his oppusiliun, James said to him scornfully, " An> 
(fus, if you are afraid, you may go home." The 
earl, on receiving such an insult^ left the camp that 
night ; hut bis two sous renmiued, and fell In tbe 
fatal battle, with two himdred of the name of 
Douslas. 

While King James was in thU stubborn humour, 
the Earl of Surrey had advanced as &ir as Wooler, 
go that only four or five miles divided the armiee- 
Tbe EnsHsh leader inquired anxiously for some 
p;iiide, who was acquainted with the oountry, which 
IS intersected and divided by one or two Large 
brooks, which unite to form the river Till, and is, 
besides, iu part monnlwnous. A person well 
mounted, and completely armed, but having the 
visor of his helmet lowered, Iu conceal hia face, 
rode up, and then Jiamounting, knelt doivn before 
tJie earl, and offered to be his guide, if be might 
ablajn pardon of an offence of which he had been 
guilty. The earl assured him of bis forgiveness, 
providing be had not committed treason a^unat 
the Kiug of England, or personally wronged any 
lady— crimes which Surrey declared he would not 
pai>lon. " God forbid," said the cavalier, " that I 
should have been guilty of such shameful sin ; I 



did but as^at in killing a Scotsman who ruled our 
Borders too strictly, and often did wrong to English- 
men." So saying, he raised tbe visor of hia hel- 
met, which hid his face, and showed the counte- 
nance of the Bastard Heron, who had been a 
partner in the assassination of Sir Robert Kcr, as 
you were told before. His appearance was nunA 
welcome to the Earl of Surrey, who readily pai'- 
doaed him the death of a Scotsmaa at tliat moment, 
especially unce he knew him to he as well ac- 
quainted with every pass and path on the eastern 
frontier, as a life of constant incursion and depre- 
dation could make Mm. 

Tbe Scottish army had fixed tlieir camp yipoa a 
hill called Floddcn, which rises to close lo, u it 
were, the extensive Qat called Milllield 
Plain. This eminence slopes steeply ° °"'' 
towards the plsln, and tliere U an extended piece 
of level ground on tlie top, where the Scots might 
have drawn up their army, and awaited at great 
advantage the attack of the English. Surrey Liked 
the idea of venturing an assault on that position so 
ill, that he resolved lo try whether he could not 
prevail on the King to abandon it. He sent a 
herald to invite James to come down from tlie 
height, and join battle in the open phiui of MillfielJ 
below — reminded bim of the readiness with which 
be had accepted his former challenge— and hinted, 
tliat it was the opinion of the English chivalry as- 
sembled for battle, that any delay of the encouQter 
would sound to the King's dishonour. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash 
and imprudent, but his impetuosity did not reach 
to the pitch Surrey perhaps expected. He refused 
to receive tbe messenger into bis presence, ajid 
returned for answer to tbe message, ttiat it was 
not such as it became an earl lo send to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was 
obliged to resort to another mode of bringing the 
Scots to action. He moved northward, 
sweeping iViund the hill of Flodden, ^^ **="■ 
keeping out of the reach of the Scottish artillery, 
until, crossing the Till near Twiselt castle, he placed 
himself, with his whole army, betwixt James and 
his own kingdom. The lOng suffered t^im to make 
this Hank movement witliout interruption, tiiough 
it must have afforded repeated and advantageous 
opportunities for attack. But when he saw the 
English army interposed betwixt him and his do- 
miuions, he became alarmed lest he should be cut 
off from Scotland. In this apprehension he was 
confirmed by one Giles Musgrave, an Englishman, 
whose counsel be used upon the occasion, and who 
assured him, that if lie did not descend and fight 
with the English army, tlie Earl of Surrey would 
enter Scotland, and lay waste the whole country. 
Stimulated by this apprehenuon, the King resolved 
to nve signal for tho fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, 
and tbe other refua* and Utter of their camp. The 
smoke spread along the side of the hill, and unilcr 
its cover the army of King James descended tbe 
eminenoe, which is much less steep on the not^licm 
than the aouthem side, while the English advanced 
to meet them, both concealed from each olber by 
the elands of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all 
marclung parallel to each other, having a reserve 
of the Lothian men commanded by Earl BotbwelL 
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'I'liu English were also divided into roar bodies, 
niUi a reserve of cavalry led by Dacre. 

The battle cummenced at the hour of four in the 
afternoon. The fimt which encountered was the 
left wing of the Scots, commanded by the Earl of 
HoDtly and Lord Home, which overpowered and 
threw into disorder tbe right wing of tbs Enghab, 
under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir Edmund was 
beaten down, liia standard lakeo, and lie hinKelf 
in danger of mstant deatli, when he was relieved 
by the Baafard Heron, who came up at the head 
of a band of determined outlaws like himself, and 
extneated Howard. It ia objected to the Lord 
Home by many Suottleh writers, that he ought to 
have improved his advantage, by hastening to the 
support of the next division of iho Scottish army. 
It is even pretended, that he rephed to those who 
urged him to go to the assistance of the King, that 
" the man did well that day who stood and saved 
himself." But this Baenia invented, partly to cri- 
tniuate Home, and partly to account for the losa of 
the battle in some other way thau by the superio- 
rity of the English. In reality, the English cavalry, 
under Dacre, which acted aa a reserve, appear to 
liave kept the victors in cheek ; while Thomas 
Howard, tJie lord high adniiral, who commanded 
the second division of the English, bore down, and 
routed the Scottiah divlMou commanded by Craw- 
lord and Montrose, who were both alaJn. Thus 
matters went on the Scot^ah left 

Upon the extreme right of James's army, a di- 
vision of Highlanders, consisting of the clana of 
MacKenzIe, MacLean, and others, coromanded by 
the Earls of Lennox and Argyle, were so insuffer- 
ably annoyed by the volleya of tbe English arrows, 
that they broke their ranks, and, in despite of the 
cries, entreaties, and signals of Do la Motte, the 
frenchaniba&aador, who endeavoured to stop them, 
rushed tuniultuously down hill, and being attacked 
at once hi Hank and rear by Sir Edward Stanley, 
uitli the men of Cheshire and Lancashire, were 
routed with great slaughter. 

The only Scottish iSvisiou which remains to ba 
mentioned, was commanded by James in person, 
and consisted of the choicest of bis nobles aiid gen- 
try, whose armour was Bo good, that the arrows 

all on foot — the King himself hail parted with bis 
horse. They engaged the Earl of Surrey, who 
opposed to them the division which be personally 
commanded. The Scots attacked with tlie great- 
est fury, and, for a time, had the better. Surrey's 
squadrons were disordered, his standard in great 
danger, Bothwell and the Scottish reserve were ad- 
vancing, ajid the English seemed in some risk of 
lo^g the battle. But Stanley, who had defeated 
the Highlander, came up on one flank of the King's 
division ; the admiral, who had conquered Crawford 
iiudMoDtrose,assailedthemon theother. TheScots 

- hawed tlie most midaunted courage. Uniting them- 

- elves with the reserve under Bothwell, they formed 
• nto a circle, with their apeara extended on every 
side, and fought obstinately. Bows being now use- 
less, tbe Enghsh advanced on all sides with their 
bills, a huge weapon which made ghastly wounds. 
But tbsy could HOC force the Scots either to break 

retire, although the carnage among them was 
" ' " ■ ' hia warlike 



dreadftd. James liimeelf d 
peors and Ioy.J gentry. 
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with arrows, and at length despat<^ed with a bill 
Night fell without the battle being abaolntcdy de- 
cided, for the Scottish centre kept their ground, 
and Home and Dacre held each other at bay. But 
during the njgbt, the remainder of the ScottiBb 
army drew oif in silent deapair from the bloody 
field, on which they left their King, and their 
choicest noblee and gentlemen. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by 
tlie Earl of Surrey on 9th September 1513. The 
victors had about five thousand men slain, the Scots 
twice that number at least. But the lose lay not so 
much in tbe number of the slain, as in their rank 
and quality, Tbe English lost very few men of 
distmction. The Scots left on tlie Held the King, 
two bishops, two mitred abbota, twelve eords, thir- 
teen lords, and five eldest sona of peera. The num- 
ber of gentlemen alain was beyond calculation ; — 
there is scarcely a family of name in Scottish his- 
tory who did not lose a relative there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the &ct, 
that James IV. bad fallen on Flodden Field. Some 
said, ha bad retired from tbe kingdom, and made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Othere pretended, that, 
in the twihght, when the fight was nigh ended, four 
tall horsemen came into ihe field, having each a 
bunch of straw on the point of their spears, as a 
token for them to know each other by. They said 
these men mounted the King on a dim haokney, and 
that he was seen to crees the Tweed with them at 
night-fall. Nobody pretended to say what they did 
with him, but it was behoved he was murdered in 
Home Castle ; and I recollect, about forty years 
since, that there was a report, that in cleaning the 
draw-well of that niinoua fortress, the woriimeD 
found a akeleton wrapt m a bull's hide, and having 
abeltofironroundthewaiBt. There was, however, 
no truth in this rumour. It was the absence of this 
belt of iron which the Scots founded upon to prove 
that the body of James could not have fallen into 
the hands of the English, since they either had not 
that token to show, or did not produce it. They 
contended, therefore, that tbe body over which the 
enemy triumphed, was not that of James himself 
but of one of hia atlendanlH, several of whom, tlie; 
said, were dressed in bis armour. 

But all these are idle fablea, invented and be- 
lieved because the vulgar love what is mysteriom, 
and the Scots readily gave credit to what tended to 
deprive their enemies of so signal a trophy of vi^ 
tory. The reports are contrary to common sense. 
Lord Homo was the chamberlain of James IV., aid 
high in bis confidence. He had nothing whatever 
to gain by tbe King's death, and therefore we must 
acquit'biin of a givat crime, for which there' could 
be no adequate motive. The consequence of James's 
death proved, in fad, to be the earl's ruin, aa we 
shall see presently. 

It seems true, that the King usually wore the 
belt of iron in token of his repentance for hia fa- 
ther's death, and the share he had m itL But 
not unlikely that he would lay aside such a c 
brous article of penance in a day of battle ; or 
English, when tliey despoiled bis person, may have 
thrown it aude as of no value. The body which 
the Engliah affirm to have been that of James, was 
found on the field by Lord Dacre, and carried by 
him to Berwick, and presented to Surrey. Botti 
of these lordi knew James's peison too well U 
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■nista^GD. The body whb also aeknowledged by his 
two {k^Durite attendonls. Sir William Scott and Sir 
John FormoD, who wept at beholding it. 

The f&te of Ihess retira waa eingular and degrad- 
ing. They were not commitied to the tomb, for the 
Pope, being at that time in alliance with England 
againBt France, had laid James under a sentence of 
excomiiiuDicaboD, so that no priest dared pronounce 
the funeral -service over them. The royal corpse 
nns therefore embalmed, and sent to the monastery 
of Sheen, in Surrey. It lay there Idll the Reforma- 
tion, when the monastery was given to the Dulie of 
Suffolk ; and, after that period, the body, which was 
lapped up hi a gheet of lead, waa suffered lo Iobb 
about the honaa like a piece of uaeleaa lumber. 
Stow, the hialorian, saw it flung into a waste room 
among old pieces of wood, lead, and other rubbish. 
Some idle workmen, " for their foolish pleasure," 
says the same writer, " hewed off the head ; and 
one Lancelot Young, master-glazier to Queen EUzo- 
bedi, finding a sweet smell come from thence, owing 
doubtlesB to the spices used for embalming (he body, 
carried the head home, and kept it for some Ome ; 
but, in the end, caused the aeiton of Sunt Michael'B, 
Wood-street, to bury it in the charnel-house." 

Such was the end of that King, once so proud and 
powerful The fatal battle of Fiodden, in which he 
waa slain, and his army destroyed, ia justly consi- 
dered as one of the most calamitoua events in Scot- 
(ish history. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Vomequenca of the BaUU of FlodtU»—The Queen- 
Dmager Margaret aieama tht Regtncy, and 
nmrrtCT tJtt Eart of Angitt~^The Jhtks of Albany 
reealUd from FranM — Conteiia btttceen ha Parti/ 
and that of Margaret — JHenwanler betmeea the 
Douglanet and Ilamtilona on the Bigh-itriet of 
Edinburgh — Slormirig of Jedburgh^jM Duke uf 
AUany") final departura from Scotland. 

0513—1524.] 
Tns event of the defeat at Floddeu threw all 
Scotland into a degree of mourning and despair, 
which is not yet forgotten in the southern counties, 
on nhom a great part of the loss fell, as their in- 
habitants, Boldiers from situation and disposition, 
composed a considerable portion of the forces 
which remained with the King's army, and sutfer- 
ed, of conrso, a great share in the slaughter which 
took place. The inhabitants of the smaller towns 
on the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jedburgh, and 
others, were almost entirely cut off, and their songs 
and traditions preserve to tliis day the recollection 
of their sufferings and lossee. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and 
of the barom^, who had by rieht of birth the im- 
portant task of distributing justice and maintuning 
order m their domains, but also the nu^istrates of 
the burghs, who, in genenU, liad remained with the 
army, had fallen on the field ; so that tlie country 
seemed to be left open to invasion and conquest, 
Bunh as had taken place after the loss of the battles 
of Dunbar and Halidon-Hill. Yet the firm courage 
of the Scottish people was displayed in its noblest 
colours in this formidable crisis ; — all were ready 
to oorabat, and more disposed, even from the excesa 



of the calamity, to re^t, tlian lo yield to the fear- 
ful consequences which might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropohs, or capital dty of Scot- 
land, set a noble example of the conduct which 
should be adopted under a great national cahunity. 
The provost, baihes, and magistracy of that city, 
had been carried by their duty to tlie battle, in 
which most of them,with the burghers and citizens 
who followed their standard, had fallen with tlis 
King. A cert^n number of persona called Pi-eai- 
deiiti,a,t tlie head of whom wa;3 George Towrs of 
Iiiverleith, had been left with a commission to dis- 
charge the duty of magistrates during tlie absence 
of those to whom the othce actually belonged. The 
battle was fought, as we have said, on *e flth of 
September. On the 10th, being the succeeding day, 
the news reached Edinburgh, and George Towr^ij 
and the other presidents, pubUslied on that day a 
prociamatioD, which would do honour to the anuals 
of any country in Europe. The presidents must 
have known that all was lost ; but they took every 
necessary precaution to prevent the pubhc from 
yielding to a liasty and panic alarm, and to prepare 
with firmness the means of public defence. 

" Whereas," says this remarkable proebniation, 
"news have arrived, which are yet uncerOon, of 
misfortune which hath befallen the King and bis 
army, we strictly command and charge all persons 
within the city to have their arms in readiness, and 
to be ready to assemble at the tolling of the com- 
mon bell of the town, to repel any enemy who may 
seek to attack ttie city. We also discliarge all 
women of the tower class, and vagabonds of every 
description, from appearing on the street to cry and 
make lamentations ; and we command women of 
honest fame and character to pass to the cliurches, 
and pray for tlie King and Ins army, and for our 
neighbours who are with the King's host." lii this 
way llie gallant George Towrs took measures at 
once for preventing the spreading of teiTop and 
confusion by frantic and useless lamentation, aud 
for defence of the city, if need should arise. The 
simplidty of the order showed the courage and 
firmness of those who issued it, under the astound- 
ing national calamity which had been sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however, make any 
endeavour to invade Scotland, or to take any ad- 
vantage of the great victory he had obtained, by 
attempting tlie conquest of that country. Expe- 
rience had taught the Englisli, that though it niiglit 
be easy for them to overrun their northern iiui^li- 
bours, to ravage provinces, and to tiike castles aud 
dties, yet that the obstinate valour of the Scots, 
and their love of independence, had always, in the 
long run, found means of expeUing tlie invaders. 
With great moderaUon and wisdom, Henry, or his 
ministers, therefore, resolved rather to conciliate 
the friendship of the Scots, by foregomg the im- 
mediate advantages which die victory of Floddeu 
afforded them, than to commence aiiotlier invasion, 
which, however distressing to Scotland, was likely, 
as in the Bnice and Baliol wars, to terminate in tlie 
English also «islaining great loss, and ultiniattty 
being again driven out of the kingdom. The Eug- 
hsh counsellors remembered that Margaret, the 
widow of James, was the dster of tlie King of Eng- 
land — that she must become Regent of tlie king- 
dom, and would naturally he a friend to hc^native 
countr.)'. They knew that Sie late yrar had been 
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niah uf hiB peuple ; and, with noble as iiell as wise 
policy, they endeavoured rather to render Scotland 
once more n friendly power, than, by mva^n and 
violence, to convert her into an irrecoiicilable ene- 
my. The incuTBionB ubieh fallowed the battle ot 
Flodden extended only to the Borders ; no ^eat 
attempt against Scotland waa made, or appareutly 
meditated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became Regent 
'>f Scotland, and gnardian of the young King, James 
v., who, aa had been luo often the case on former 
similar occasions, ascended the throne when a child 
of not two years old. 

But the authority of Margaret vas gre&tly di~ 
[iimished, and her chancier injured, by a hasty 
and imprudent marriage which she 
lj"r"' formed with Douglas, ^1 of Angus, 
the grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. That 
celebrated person had not long survived the fatal 
battle of Flodden, in which both bis sons had ^- 
len. His grandson, the inheritor of his great name, 
was a handsome youth, brave, high-born, and with 
alt the ambition of the old Douglasses, as well aa 
with much of their military talents. He was, 
however, yoong, rash, and inexperienced ; and hia 
elevation to be the husband of the Q,ueen Regent 
excited (be jealousy and emulation of all the ether 
nobles of Scotland, who dreaded the name and the 
power of the Douglas. 

A peace now took place betwixt France and Eng- 
land, and Scotland was included in the treaty ; but 
this could hardly be termed forttinate, considering 
the disti-Bcted state of the country, which, freed 
from English ravages, and no longer restrained by 
the royal authority, was left to proseculo its do- 
roestie feuds and quarrels with the usual bloody 
animoaty. The nation, or rather the nobles, dis- 
gusted with Margaret's regency, chiefly on account 
of her marriage with Angus, and that young lord's 
love of persoi^d power, now thought of calling back 
into Scotland John Duke of Albany, son of that 
Robert who was banished during the reign of James 
III. This nobleman was the nearest male relation 
of the King, being the cousin-german of his father. 
The Queen was by many considered as having 
forfeited the right of regency by her 
isla.''' marriage, and Albany, on his arrival 
from [fance, was geoeraUy accepted in 
that character. 

John Duke of Albany had been bom and bred in 
France, iihere he had large estates by his mother, 
a daughter of the F^arl of Boulogne ; and he seems 
always to have preferred the interests of that kine- 
dom 1(1 those of Scotland, with which he was only j 
connected by hereditary descent. He was a weak ; 
and passionate man, talung np opinions too shgbtly, ' 
and driven out of his resolntions too easily. H;s 
courage may justly be suspected ; and, if not quite 
a fooC he was eertwnly not the wise man whom 
Scotltuid required for a governor. He brought 
over with hmi, however, a large sum of money 
Crom France ; and aa his manners were pleasing, 
his birth high, and his pretensions great, he easily 
gut the advantage over Queen Margaret, her hus- 
band the £arl of Angus, and other lords who favour- 

AfW much internal disturbance, Queen Mar- 
gaiet was obliged altogetiier to retire from Scotland 



and to seek refuge at her brother's court, whert 
she bore a daughter. Lady Margaret 
Douglas, of whom you will hear more '"uS!^ 
heritor. In the mean time, her party 
in Scotland was still Ctrtber weakened. Lord 
Home was one of her warmest supporters ; this 
was the same noblemail who commanded the left 
wing at the battle of Flodden, and was victorious 
on ttiat day, but exposed himself to suspidon by 
not giving assistance to the other divisions of the 
ScQtliah &yray. He and his brethren were enticed 
to Edinburgh, and seized upon, tried, and behead- 
ed, upon accusations which are not 
known. This severity, however, was *Vll«!"' 
so far from conlirming Albany's power, 
tliat it only excited terror and hatred ; and his 
situation became so dJAicull, that to hia friends in 
secret he expressed nothing but despair, and wished 
th^t he had broken his limbs when he Jirst left his 
easy and quiet situation in France, to undertake 
the government of so distracted and unruly a coun- 
try as Scutlaiid. In fact, he accomphshed a retrcai 
to France, and, during hia absence, 
committed the wardonry of the Scot- *" ijiy""" 
tish fi-onUers to a brave French knight, 
theGievalier dc la Bastie.reniarkable for the beanty 
of his person, the gallantry of his achievements, 
but destined, as we shall see, to a, tiugicaJ fate. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lor^ 
Home; and his friends, numerous, powerfiJ, and 
inhabiting the eastern frontier, to which the office 
belonged, were equally desirous to avenge the deatb 
of their chief, and to be freed from the dominion 
of a stranger like De la Bastie, the &vourite of 
Albany, by whose authority Lard Home had been 
executed. Sir David Home of Wedderhum, one i 
of the Sercest of the name, laid an ambush for the ' 
unfortunate warden, near Langton, in Berwick- ' 
shire. De la Bastie, seeing his life aimed at, was | 
compelled to fly, in the hope of gaining the castle 
of Dunbar ; but near the town of Dunse, his hor^ e ' 
stnck fast in a morass. The pursuers came up and j 
put bira to death. Sir David Home 
knitted the bead, by the long locks '^'i^jf^^ 
which the deceased wore, to the mane " I 

of his horse, rode with it in triumph to Home cas- I 
tie, and pUced it on a spear on the highest turret. I 
The hair is said to be yet preserved in the charter 

iii gal- 
lant action in avenging the death of bis chief and 
kinsman, by putting to death a friend and favourite 
of the Regent, although it does not appear that De , 
la Bastie had the least concern in Lord Home's , 



The decline of Albany's power enabled Queen 
Margaret and her husband to return to Scotland, 
leaving their infant daughter in the charge of her 
materaal uncle. King Henry. But after their re- 
turn lo their oti-n country, the Queen Dowager 
quarrcllBd, to an irrecoa citable pitch, with her hus- 
band Angus, who had seised upon her revenues, 
and paid her little attention or respect, asao<dating 
with other women, and giving her much cause fur 
uneasiness. She at lengu sepitrated from lum, and 
endeavoured to procure a divorce, which she after- 
wards obtained. By this domestic discta^ the powec 
of Angus was considerably diminished ; but be was 
still one of the flrst men in Scotland, and might 
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i hav« gained the complete gOTenunent of the kiiig- 
I dona, had noC hia power been eimnterbiiUiiced by 
; tliat of (he ^rl of Arrao- This nobleman was the 
i head of the great family of Hamilton ; he was con- 
! nected with the royal famHy by blood, and had 
such eicteiiaiTe poweuiona and lordships as enabled 
! him, though inferior in personal unalities to the 
I Earl of vGigus, to lUspute with that cliitf of the 
I more modem Douglasse* the supreme adminiatra- 
tioo. All, or almost all, the great meo of Scotland 
I were in leagoe with one or other of these powerful 
' earla ; each of whom supported those who followed 
I him, in right or wrong, and oppresiwd those who 
I oppoeed hJia without any form of iuatice, but merely 
I at bis own pleasure. In this distracted state ol 
' thinzs, it was impossible for the meanest 3ian in 
Scot^nd to obtain auccess in the best-founded suit, 
I unless he was under the protection oither of AiijfUB 
' or Airao ; and to whichever he might attai-b lum- 
i eelf, he was sure to become an object of hatred 
I and Buspician to the other. Under pretence, also, 
of t^ng a nde, and acting for tlio interests of ^ 
I theic party, wicked and lawless men conmiitted , 
I violences of every kind, burned, murdered, and , 
< plundered, and pretended (hat tliey did eo in the 
' cause of the Karl of Angus, or of liis rival the Earl 
! ofArrao. 

i At length, on the 30th of April 15-20, these two 
' great tactions of the Douglasses and the Hnmilloiis j 
, came both to Edinburgh to attend a parliament, in 
i' which it was expected that the western noblemen 
I H-ould in generaJ take part with Arrau, while tliose 
\ of (he east would «de with Angus. One of the 
I Btrongeet supponera of Arrau was tlte Archbishop 
of Glasgow, James Beaton, a man rmnarkabla fur 
I talents, but unfortunately also for piofligacy. He 
I n-as at this time Chancellor of Scotland ; and the 
I Hamiltons met within his palace, utuated at the 
'. bottom of Blactftiara-Wynd, one of those narrow 
i lanes which run down from tlie High Street of 
I Edinburgh to the Cowgate. The Haioiitons, find- 
I ing themedvea fiir the more numerous party, were 
leliheradua upon a scheme of attacking llie Doi- 
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r, which he 
s rochet, or bishop's dress. As he 
laid his hand on his heart, and said, " Upon my 
conscience, I cannot help what is about to liappen," 
the mail which he wore «as heard to rattle. " Ha, 
my lord ! " said the Bishop of Dunkeld, " I per- 
ceive that your conaclence is not sound, as appears 
from its clatters 1" And leaving him after tills re- 
bnlie, he bastenod bock to his nephew, tlie Earl ol 
Angus, to bid him defend himself like a man. 
" For me," he said, " I will go to my chamber and 
' pray for you." 

'i Angus coUected bis followers, and hastened, like 
I asagaciouasoltUer,looccupy the HighSlreetof the 
, aty. The inhabitants were his friends, and spears 
were banded out to such of the Douglasses as liad 
tbera not i which proved a great advantage, ihe Ha- 
' miltons having no weapons longertban their swords. ; 



In the mean time. Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wist 
and moderate man, brother to tlie Earl of Arran, 
advised his brother strongly not to come to blows ; 
but a natural son of tie earl. Sir Jamee Hamilton 
of Draphaiie, nolorious for his fierce and cruel 
nature, exclaimed that Sir Patrick only spoke this 
" becau^ he was afraid to fight in his friend's 

" Thou lieet, false bastard !" siud Sir Patrick ; 
" I nil) light this day where thou darest not be 

them. 

Noi^ the Hamiltons, though very numerous, could 
only come at (hnr enemies by throngins out of the 
little steep lanes which open into the Hiili Street, 
tlie entrance of which the Douglasses hi^ barrica- 
ded with carls, barrels, and suchlike lumber. As 
the Hamiltuns endeavoured to force their way, 
they were fiercely attacked by the Douglasses with 
pikes and apeors. A few who got out on the street 
wei-e killed or routed. The Earl of Arran, and 
his sun the baitard, were glad to mount upon a 
coal-horse, from wMch they threw the load, and 
escaped by flight. Sir Patrick Hamilton was kill- 
ed, with mauy others ; thus dying in asouHle, nhich 
lie liad done all iu his power to prevent. Tlie coti- 
fuidon occasioned by ttiis skirmish was greatly tn- 
oreased by tlie sudden appearance of Sir I^vid 
Home of Weddei'bum, the fierce Border leader 
who slew De la Bastie. He came with a bond ol 
eight hundred horse to assist Angus, and findiug 
the skirmish begun, made liia way into the city by 
bursting open one of the gates witli sledge-hammers. 
The Hamilloaa Bed out of the town in great con- 
fusion ; and the coosequences of this skiiTuisU were 
such, that the citizens of Edinburgh called it CteaH- 
the-CaiiKicaji, because the faction of Arran was, aa 
vept from the streets. This broil gave 
great advantage ui his futmre disputes 
Arran ; but it exliibits a wild picture of the 
times, when such a conflict could be fought in the 
midst of a populous city. 

A year after this battle, tlie Duke of Albany re- 
turned from France, again to assume the Regaucy. 
He appeals to have b^n encouraged to lake this 
step by the King of France, who was deairous of 
recovering his influence in the Scottish councils, 
and who justiy considered Angus as a friend of 
England. The Regent being successful in agiuii 
taiuDg up the reins of gavemment, Angus was in 
his turn obliged to redre to France, where he spent 
his time eo weU, that lie returned much aiser and 
more experienced than ha had been esteemed be- 
fore his bauishiuent. Albany, on the coutrarj', 
showed himself neither more prudent nor more 
prosperous than during his first government. He 
threatened much, and did httle. He broke the 
peace with England, and invaded that country with 
a large army ; then made a dishouourable truce 
with Lord Daore, who commanded on the Engiiah 
frontier, and finally retired without fightuig, or do- 
ing any thing to support the boasts which he liad 
made. This mean and poor-spiriled conduct ex- 
cited the contempt of the Scottish nation, and the 
duke found it necessary to retreat once more (o 
France, that he might obtain money and foroes to 
himself in lite Regency, which ho sceircd 
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M occupy rather for tile advantage of that country 
llinii of Sootland. 

The' English, in the mean while, majntained the 
war which Albany had rekindled, by doatnictive 



at of the etonmng of Jedbin^, which happened 
U this titne. 

Jodburgh was, oftei the castle and town of Rox- 
burgh had been demnUahed, the prinrap^ town of 
(he county. It was etrongly walled, and inhabited 
by a class of dbzena, whom their neighbouriiood to 
the English frontier made ikmihar with war. The 
town 4iaa also situated near those mountains in 
which the boldest of the Scotlinh Dorder clans had 
their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey fson of him who had van- 
quished the ScotB at Flodden, and wlio was now 
Duke of Norfolk) advanced from Berwick to J«d- 
burgh in September 1533, with an army of about 
ten thousand men. The Border chief tains, on the 
Scottish frontier, could only oppose to this woll-ap- 
pointed army about fifteen or eighteec hundred of 
their followers ; but ttey were Buoh eallant sol- 
diers, and BO willing to engage in battle, tliat the 
brave English general, who bad served in foreign 

Lmtrica as well as at borne, declared he had never 

it their equal. " Could forty thousand such men 
assembled,'^ said Surrey, " it would be a dreod- 
. I enterprise to withstand them."' But the force 
of numbers prsvajled, and the English carried the 
place by asaault. There were six strong towera 
within the town, nhicb continued their defence 
sfter the walls were aurmounted. These were the 
residences of persons of rank, walled round, and 
capable of strong reaistance. The Abbey also was 
occupied by the Scots, and most fiercely defended. 
The battle continued till late in the night, and the 
English had no way of completing the victory, but 
hy setting fire to the town ; and even in this eitre- 
niily, those who manned the towers and tlie Abbey 
coQtinned their defence. The next day Lord Dacre 
was despatched to attack the castle of Faimiehirat, 
within about three miles of Jedburgh, the feudal 
fortress of Sir Andrew Ker, a border chief, formerly 
mentioned. It was taken, but with ^eat loss ' 
the besiegers. In the evening. Lord Dacre, oo 
trary to Surrey's commands, chose to encamp wi 
his cavalry without the limits of the camp whi< 
the latter had chosen. About eight at night, when 
the English leaders were at supper, and concluded, 
all reustancc over, Dacre's quarters were attacked, 
and his horses all cut loose. The terrified animals, 
upwards of fifteen hundred in number, came gal- 
loping down to Surrey's camp, where they were re- 
ceived with showers of arrows and volleys of mus- 
f ; for the English soldiers, alarmed by the 
I, thought the Scots were storming their in- 
trencbmenls, and shot off their shafts at a hazard. 
Muiy of the horses ran into Jedburgh, which was 
still m flames, and were seized and carried off by 
the Scottish women, accustomed like theii husbands 
to the management of horses. The tumult was so 
l^rcat, that the English imputed it to supernatural 
interference, and Surrey alleged that the devil 



leen visibly six times during the conhudon. Such 
vaa the credulity of the times ; but the whole n; 
■ative may give you gome notion of the obstinate 
lefeiice of the Si»ls, and the horrors of a Border 

The Scots, on their ^de, were victorious in 
eral severe actions, in one of which the Bastard 
Heron, who had contributed so much to Surrey's 
success at Ftodden, was aUn on the field. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet a boy, 
began to show tokens ofill-will towards the French 
and Albany. Some nobles asked him what should 
be done with the French, whom lh6 Segent had 
left behind. " Give them," said James, *■ to Davie 
"ome's keeping." Sir David Homo, you must re- 
lUect, was the chieftain who pnt to deatii Albany's 
lend, Se la Bastie, and loiitted his head by the 
hair to iiis saddlebow. 

bany, however, returned again from France 
great supplies of money, artillery', arms, and 
other provisions tor continuing the war. "Fheso 
were furnished by France, beoiuse it was the in- 
terest of that country, at all hazards, to m^ntiun 
the bosUIity between Scotland and England. The 
Regent, once more, with a fine army, made an at- 
tack upon Norham, a castle on the English fron- 
tier ; but when he had nearly gained this fortress, 
he suddenly, with liis usual cowardice, left off the 
assault, on learning that Surrey was advandi 
its relief. After t£s second dishonourable reti 
Albany left Scotland, detested and despised alike 
by the nobles and tho common people, who felt 
that all hia undertakings had ended in retreat and 
disgrace. In tho month of May, lfi24, he took 
leave of Scotland, never to return. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Earl of Angut' Aectition to tht Govtrmnent— 
iMfedudl atUmpii of BuedeaiA and Lennox u, 
rewue the ytivng King from the pover of Anipii 
■ — Eicapc of Jama^Saniihmeni of Angut, and 
tKe Teit of ike Dovglasiet. 

[1S24— 1628.] 
Queen Margaret, who hated her husband Angus, 
aa I have told yon, now combined with his enemy 
Arran, to call James V., her son (though then only 
twelve years old,) to the management of the 7- ■- 
lie affaJra ; but the Earl of Angus, returning at 
crisia from France, speedily obtained a auperic 
in the Scottiah councils, and became the head of 
those nobles who desired to maintain a friendly 
alliance with England rather than to continue that 
league with France, which liad bo often involved 
Scotland in quarrels with tlieir powerful neighbour. 
Mai^aret might have maintained her authority, 
for she was personally much beloved ; but it was 
the fate or the folly of that Queen to form rash 
marriages. Lite her brother, Henry of England, 
who tired of his wives, Margaret lieema to have 
been addicted to tire of her husbands ; hut she had 
not the power of cutting the heads from die spouse 
whom she desired to he rid of. Having obtjuncd 
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k divoroe from Aniiu, alie married > yaaci 
of littla power uid inferior rank, named Henry 
Stewart, a younger Bon of Lord EvajidaJe. She lost 
her influence by that ill-advised measurB.' Angus, 

land, obtuDed poneasion of the per&en ef the King, 
transaiited every thing in the name of James, but 
by his own authorily, and became in all respecta 
the regent of Scotland, though without assuming 

The lalente of the Earl of Angus were equal to 
the charge he bad assumed, and as ho reconciled 
himself to hia old rival the Earl of Arran, hia power 
seemed founded on a sure bssia. He was able to 
accomplish a treaty of peace with England, which 
was of great advantage to the kingdom. But, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the tLmea, Angus was 
much t«o desirous to confer all the great offices, 
lands, and other advaDtages in the disposal of the 
crown, upon hia own friendi and adherents, to the 
exclusion at all the nobles and gentry, who had 
either taken part against him in the late struggle 
tor power, or mere not decidedly his partisans. 
The course of justice also was shamefully perverted, 
by the partiality of Angus for bia friends, kinsmen, 
and adherents. 

An old historian says, " that there dared no man 
strive at law with a Douglas, or yet with the ad- 
herent of a Douglas ; for if he did, he was sure to 
get the wDTBt of his lawauiL' And," he adds, 
" althoD^ Angus travelled through the country 
under the pretence of punishing tnieves, robbers, 
and murderers, there uere no malefactors so great 
as those which rode in hia own company." 

The King, who was now fourteen years old, 
became liUsgusted with the sort of restraint in which 
Angus detamed him, and desiroi^ to free himself 
&om his tutelage. Hia mother had doubtless a 
natural influence over him, and that likewise was 
exerted to the Earl's prejudice. The Earl of 
Lennox, a wise and intelhgent nobleman, near in 
bloed to the King, was also active in fostering his 
displeasure against the Douglaasea, and schemes 
began to be agitated for taking the person of the 
King out of the bands of Angos. But Angus was 
so well estsblLfihed in the government, that his 
authority could not be destroyed eicept by military 
force ; and it was not easy to bring such to bear 
against a man so powerful, and of sacb a martial 



At lenRh it seems to have been determined to 
employ the agency of Sir Walter Scott of Bnc- 
cleucb, a man of great courage and military talent, 
head of a numerous and powerful clan, and pos- 
sessed of much influence on the Border. He had 
been once the friend of Angus, and had even scaled 
the walls of Edinburgh with a great body of bis 
clan, in order to render the party of the Earl up- 
permost in that city. But of late he had attached 
himself to Lennox, by whose coimsel lie seems to 
have been guided in the enlerprlso which 1 am 
about to give you an account of. 
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Some excesses had talcen place on the Border, 
probubly by the connivance of Bucclcuch, which 
induced Angus to march to Jedburgh, bringing the 
King in his company, lest he should have made bis 
escape during his absence. He was joined by the 
clans of Home and Ker, botli in league with him, 
and he had, besides, a considerable body of chosen 
attendants. Angus was returning from this expe- 
dition, and had passed the night at Melrose. Tlia 
Kers and Homes had taken leave of the Earl, who 
with the King and his retinue had left Melrose, 
when a band of a thousand horsemen suddenly 
appeared on the side of an eminence called Halidon- 
hill, and, descending into the valley, iuterposed be- 
tween the Earl and tlie bridge, by which he must 
pass the Tweed on his return northv-ard. 

" Sir," said Angus to the King, " yonder comes 
Buccleuch, wifli toe Border thieves of Tevioldale 
and Liddesdale, to interrupt yoiiU' grace's passage. 
I TOW to God they shall either fight or fly. You 
shall halt upon this knoll with my brother George, 
while we drive olf these banditti, and clear the road 
for yotir grace." 

liie King made no answer, for in his heart ho 
de^redthat Buccleuch 'sund^laking might be suc- 
cessful ; but he dared not say so. 

Angus, mean time, despatched a herald to charge 
Buccleuch to withdraw with his forces. Scott re- 
phed, " that he was come, according to the custom 
of the Borders, to show tlie King his clan and fol- 
lowers, and invite his grace to dine at hia house." 
To which he added, " that he knew the King's 
mind as well as Angus." The Earl advanced, and 
the Borderers, shouting their war-cry of Bellen- 
den, immediately joined battle, and fought stoutly ; 
but the Homes and Kers, who were at no great 
distance, returned on bearing the alarm, and com- 
ing through the little vill^e of Damick, set upon 
Buccleuch's men, and decided the fate of the day. 
The Border riders fled, but Buccleuch and his fol- 
lowers {ought bravely in their retreat, and turning 
upon the Kers, slew several of them ; in particu- 
Im', Ker of Cetsford, a chief of the name, who was 
killed by the lance of one of tlie Elliots, a retainer 
of Buccleuch. His death occasioned a deadly feud 
between the clans of Scott and Ker, which lasted 
for a eentnry, and cost much blood. This skir- f 
miab took place on the 2StJi of July, 1526. About ' 
eighty Scotta were slain on (he fleld of battle, and | 
a sentence was pronounced against Buccleuch and | 
many of his clan, as guilty of high treason. But I 
after the King had sliaken off the yoke of the j 
Douglasses, he went in person to Parliament ti 
obtain the restoration of Buccleuch, who, he de- I 
clared on liis kingly word, bad come to Melrose ' 
without any purpose of quarrel, but merely to pav ' 
his duty to his prince, and show him the number ; 
of his followers. In evidence of which the King [ 
said that the said Wat was not clad in armour, hut I 
in a leathern coat (a buff-coat, I suppiwe,) with a 
black bonnet on his head. The family were re- I 
stored to their estates accordingly ; but Sir Walter | 
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Scntt was Inng aftenvards murdered by the Kei 
at Edinburgh, in revenge of the death of the Laii 
of CessTord. 

The Earl of Lennox, being disappointed in pr 
curing the King's release by meanB of Buccleuch, 
now resolved to attempt it in porson. He receired 
much encouragement from the Chancellor Beaton 
(disldnguished at the skirmish called Clean-the- 
Causenay,) from the Earl of Glencairn, and oOk 
noblemen, who eaw with displeasure the Earl i 
Angus confining the young King like a priaone 
and that all the administration of the kingdoi 
centered in the DouglaBses. Lennox asaemblt 
an army of ten or twelve thonsand men, and ad- 
vanced upon Edinburgh from Stirling. AJiguH and 
Arran, who were still closely leagued tof~"- — 
encountered Lennox, with an inferior force, near 
the village of Newlistnn. The rumour that a battle 
was about to commence soon reached Edinburgh, 
when Sir Geoi^ Douglas hastened W call out the 
to suppoil hia brother, the Earl 



horseback, 

meHEures of the Douglasses, whom in his soul he 
detested. James was so sensible of his ntuation, 
that he tiied, by every means in his power, to de- 
lay the march of the forces which were mustered 
at Edinburgh. When they reached the village of 
CoTBtorphine, they heard the thunder of th? guns ; 
which inflamed the fierce impatience of (ftorge 
Douglas to reach the field of battle, and also in- 
creased the delays of the young King, who was in 
hopes Angus might be defeated before his brother 
could come up. Douglas, perceiving this, addres- 
sed the King in language which James never for- 
got nor forgave ;— " Your grace need not think to 
escape ns," said this fierce warrior; " if our ene- 
mies had hold of you on one side, and we on the 
other, w8 would tear you to pieces ere we would 
let you go." 

Tidings now came trom the Held of battle that 
Lennox had been defeated, and that Angus had 
gained the victory. The young King, di»mayed 
at the news, now urged his attendants to gallop 
forward, as much as he had formerly dedied them 
to hang back. He cliarged them to prevent slaugh- 
ter, and save lives, especially that of Lennox. Sir 
Andrew Wood, one of the King's cup-bearers, 
arrived in the field of battle time enough to save 
the Earl of Glencaim, who was still fighting gal- 
lantly by assistance of some strong ground, though 
he had scarce thirty men left ative; and Wood 
contrived to convey him safe oat of the field. But 
Lennox, about whose safety the King was bo anxi- 
ouB, waa already no more. He had been slain, in 
cold biood, by that bloodthirsty man. Sir James 
Hamilton of Draphane, who took him from the 
Lajrd of Pardivan, te whom he liad surrendered 
himself. This deed scemod to flow from the brulaJ 
nature of the perpetrator, who took such a pleasure 
in shedding blood, that he slashed with hia own 
liand the hces of many of the prisoners. Arran, 
the father of this ferodons man, bitterly lamented 
the fate of Lennox, who was bis nephew. He was 
lound mourning beside the body, over which he had 
spread hia scarlet cloak. " The hardiest, stoutest, 
and wisest man ttiat Scotland bore," he M^d, " Uea 
here sis ' 



After these two victories, the Earl of Angn! 
emed te be bo firmly established in power, tliat 
B followers set no bounds to their presimiption, i 
id his enemies were obliged to fly and hide them- I 
Ives. Chancellor Beaton, disguised as a shep- ' 
herd, fed sheep on Bogrian-knowe, until he msde . 

eace with the Earis of Angus and Arran. 

great gifts, both in money and in church lands. 

LB estabUshed around the King's persoi 



guard 






the Royal Household ; and Archibald of Kilspin- 
die, his uncle. Lord Treasurer of the Realm. Bnt 
the close restraint in which the King found himaelf, 
only increased his eager-desire to be rid of all the 
Douglasses together. Force having feiled in two 
instances, James had recourse to Btratagem. ; 

He prevailed on his mother. Queen Margaret, I 
to yield up to him the castle of Stirling, which was I 
her jointuft-house, and secretly to put it into thp , 
hands of a governor whom he could trust. Thi^ [ 
was done with much caution. Thus prepared vith I 
a place of refuge, James watohed with anidety 
opportunity of Symg to it ; and he conducted hi 
self with such apparent conlidence towards Angus, 
that the Douglasses were lulled into security, and 
concluded that the King was recontHled to his state 
of bondage, and had desp^red of making his escape. 

Jamea was then residing at F^lutd, a royal 
palace conveniently ntuated for hunting and hawk- 
ing, in which ho seemed to lake graiX pleasure. 
The Earl of Angus at this period left the court for 
Lothian, where he had some nrgent bnEiiiess — 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie went to Dundee, 
to vialt a lady to whom ne was atbched — 
George Douglas had eone to St. Andrews, to 
tort some farther advantages from Chancellor 
Beaton, who was now archbishop of that si — — '* 
primate of Scotland. There was thus noni 
Douglasses left about the King's person, except 
Parkhead, with his guard of one hundred men, i 

Lble for his 
le pretend- 
early hOQT, 

for the ptirpose of hunting the stag. Donglaa of 
Parkhead, Euqtecting nothing, retired to bed 
after placing his watoh. But the King -was no 
sooner in his private chamber, than he colled a 
trusty page, named John Hart : — " Joclde," said he, 
" dost thoH love me ! " 
" Better than myself," answered the domestit^ 
" And will yon risk any thing for me t " 
" My life, with pleasure," said John Hart. 
The King then explained hia purpose, and dres- 
sing himself in the attire of a groom, he went with 
Hart to the stable, as if for the purpose of getting 
the horses ready for the next daj^s hunt. The 
guards, deceived by their appearance, gave Uiem 
no interruption. At the Btablea three good horses 
were saddled and in readiness, under charge of a 
yeoman, or groom, whom the King had intrusted 
with his design. 

James mounted with his two ■ervanls, and gal- 
loped, during the wbcde night, as eager as a bi: ' 
just escaped from acage. At dayli^t 
he reached the bridge of Stirling, which ^^ 
was the only mode of passing uie rivor 
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which the King, kfter paning thruugh thi 
ed to be dos^, uid directed ths puuge lo oe 
^ratched. He was a weary man vbea he reached 
Stirling eaatle, where he was joyfull]' received by 
■be governor, whom his mother had placed in that 
strong fortress. The drawbridges were raised, the 
portdilliaeB dropt^ guards set^ and erery measure 
'>f defence &nd precaution resorted to. But the 
King ^vas so much afraid of again [alhng into the 
hands of the Douglassea, thai, tired aa he was, he 
would not go to sleep until tlie keys of the caalle 
were placed in his own keeping, and liud under- 
nealh hia pillow. 

In the morning there was great alarm at Falk- 
land. Sir George Douglas bad returned thitlter, 
on the night of ^e King's departure, about eleven 
a'clock. On his arrival, he enquired after the 
King, and was answered by the porter as well as 
the watchmen upon guard, that he was sleeping in 
liis chamber, as he intended to hunt early in the 
morning. Sir Gleorge therefore retired to rest in 
lull security. But the next morning he learned 
liifferent tidings. One Peter Carmichael, Ijailie of 
Abemethy, knocked at tlie door (^ his chamber, 
and asked him if he knew "what tlie King was 
doing tliat morning )" 
" He is in his ct^mber asleep," sud Sir George. 
" You are mistaken," answered Carmichael ; " he 
passed the bridge of Stirling this lant night." 

On hearing this, Douglse started up in liaste, 
went to the King's chamber, and knocked fco' ad- 
mittance. When no answer was returned, he 
caused the door to be forced, and when he found 
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nd none knows whither. 
Bent post to his brother, the Earl of Angus, and 
despatched roessengera in eveir clhwction, lo seek 
the King, and to assemble the Dooghisaes. 

When the truth became known, the adherents 
fif Angus rode in a body to Stirling ; but ths King 
was BO far from desiring to receive them, diat he 
threatened, by sound of trumpet, to declare any of 
the name oiF Douglas a traitor who should approach 
ivithin twelve miles of his person, or who rivmld 
presume to meddle with the adtniniHtration of go- 
i-emmenl. Some of the Doughissea inclined ta 
re^t tkis proclamation ; but the Earl of Angus 
and his brother resolved t*> obey it, and withdrew 
to Linlithgoiv. 

Soon idWrwards, tile King assembled around 
him the numerous nobility, who envied the power 
of Angus and Arran, or had salfered injuries at 
their hands ; and, in open parliament, accused them 
of treason, declaring, that he had nerer been sure 
of hia hfe all the while that he was in their power. 
A sentence of forfrature was, therefore, passed 
against the Earl of Angus, and he was driven into 
exile, with all his friends and kinsmen. And thus 
the Red DouglasBes, of the house of Angus, shared 
almost the same late with the Black Douglassea, of 
the elder branch of that mighty house ; with this 
difference, that as they had never risen so high, so 
they did not fall so irretrievably ; for the Earl of 
Angus lived to return and enjoy his estates in Scot- 

' 8«»«repnnl<it "Tin Htitorj of Sir &!er, Sii Or»h»iin, 
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land, where heogwn played a distinguished pari 
But this was not till after the death of James V^ 
v.ho retwned, during hia whole life, an implacable 
resentment against the Douglasses, and never per- 
mitted one of the name to settle in Scotland while 

James persevered in this resolution even imder 
cireumstancGs which rendered his unrelenting re- 
sentment ungenerous. Archibald DougLia of Kil- 
spindie, the Earl of Angus's uncle, had been a per- 
sonal favourite of the King before the disgrace ol 
his family. He was eo much recommended to 
James by his great strength, manly appearance, 
and skill in every kind of warlike eiercise, that he 
was wont to call him his Graysleil, after the name 
of a champion in a romance tiien popular.' Archi- 
bald, becoming rather an old man, and tired of Ids 
exile in England, resolved to try tlie King's mercy. 
He thought that as they had been so well acquaint- 
ed formerly, and as he had never ofTended James 
personally, he might find favour from their old in- 
timacy. He, therefore, threw hiniselfm the King's 
way one day as he returned from hunting in the 
park at Stirling. It was several years since James 
had seen him, but he knew him at a great distance, 
by his firm and stately s(^, and said, " Yonder i> 
my Graysleil, Archibald of Kilspindie." But when 
they met, he showed no appearance of recognising 
Ilia old servant. Douglas turned, and still hoping 
to obtain a glance of favourable recollection, rae 
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entered the castle ; but Douglas, exhausted wim 
t^xertion, sat dow-n at the gale, and asked for a cup 
ufwine. The lia*nd of the King against the name 
of Douglas was so well knon-n, that no domestic 
about the court dared procure for the old warrior 
even this triflhig rcfresliment The King blamed, 
indeed, his servants for their discourtesy, and even 
said, that but for his oath never to employ a Dou- 
glas,he would have received Archibald of Kilspindie 
mto his service, as he had formerly known him a 
man of great ability. Yet he sent his commandE 
to his poor Graysleil to retire Ijj France, where he 
died heart-broken soon afterwards. Even Uenr^ 
VI II. of England, himself of an unforgiving tem- 
per, blamed Uie implacability of James ou this oc- 
casion, and quoted an old proverb, — 
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person, and displayed most of the 
wise Hud good prince. He was hand- 
in his person, ftncfreaembledhia father in the 
fondoesa for miUtary eierciBea, and the epirit of 
chivalrous honour which James IV. loved to dis- 
play. He also inheriled his father's lovu of justice, 
and his desire to establish and enforce wise and 
equal laws, which should protect the weak against 
tliG oppression of the great It B'as easy enough 
tc make laws, but to put them in vigorous exercise 
was of much greater difficulty ; and in his attempt 
to accomplish this laudable purpose, James often 
incurred (he ill-will of the more powerful nobles. 
He was a well-educated and accomplished man ; 
and like his ancestor, James I., was a poet and a 
musician. He had, however, his defects. He 
avoided his father's jaihug of profusion, havmg no 
hoarded treasures to employ on pomp and show ; 
but he rather fell into the opposite fault, being of 
B. tamper too parsimonious ; and though he loved 
stale and display, he endeavoured to gra^y that 
taste aa economically as possible, so that he has 
been censored as rather close and covetous. He 
was also, though die foibles seem inconsistont, fond 
of pleasure, and disposed to too much indulgence. 
It must be added, thnt when provoked, he was un- 
relenting even to cruelty ; for which he had some 
apology, conadering the ferocity of tlie subjects 
over whom he reigned. But, on the whole, James V, 
was an amiable man, and a good sovereign. 

His first care was to bring the Borders of Scot- 
land to some degree of order. These, as you were 
formerly told, were inhabited by tribes 
M»y, 15S9, uf njgn^ fonning each a different clan, 
as they wore called, and obeying no orders, save 
those which were given by their chiefs. These 
chiefs were supposed Co represent the first founder 
of the name, or family. The attachment of the 
clansmen to the chief was very great : Indeed, they 
paid respect to no one else. In this the Borderers 
agreed with the Highlanders, as also in their love 
of plunder, aud neglect of the general lan's of Che 
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id almost always on horseback, 
whereas the Highlaudcrs acted always on foot. 
You will also remember that the Borderers spoke 
die Scottish language, and not the Gaelic tongue 
used by the mounlaineers. 

The atuation of tJiese clans on the frontiers ex- 
posed them to constant war ; so that Uiey thought 
of notMng else but of collecting bands of their fo' 



s together, and n 
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muoli distinction, on the English, on lie Lowland 
(or inland) Soots, or upon each other. They p^d 
little respect citlier to times of truce or treaties ot 
peace, but exercised tlieir depredations without re- 
^rd to either, and often oeoasioned wars betwixt 
Bnghmd and Scotland which would not otherwise 
have taken place. 

It is said of a con^dorable family on the Bor- 
ders, that when thoy hod consumed all Clie cattle 
Jibont the cBstie, a pair of spurs was placed on the 
talile in a covered dish, as a hint that they must 
ride out and fetch more. The chiefe and leading 
men told down their daughters' portions according 
to the plunder which they were able to collect in 
the course of a Michaelmas moon, when its pro- 
lo^^d liglit aIlo«ed tlicm opporCimity for the:r 



frcelKMiting eiciirraons.. They « 
battle, but in time of peace tht^ , 

their Scottish neighbours. As th>'ir insolence had 
risen to a high pitoh after Che field of Flodden bad 
tlirown the cuuntry into confusion, James V. re- 
solved to lake verj' severe measurea ^unst them. 

His jirst stop was to securo the persons of the 
principal cbieft^ins by whom these disorders were 
privately encouraged. The Earl of Bothwell, the 
Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott of Bucdeuch, 
Ker of Faimiehirst, and other powerful chiefs, who 
might l^ve ppposed the King's purposes, were 
seized, and imprisoned in Eeparate fortresBes in the 
inland country. 

James then assembled an army, in whicdi warlike 
purposes were united with those of ailvi 
for he ordered ail the gentlemen in the 
wild districts which he intended to visit, 
to bring in their best dogs, as if his only pm^se 
had been to hunt the deer in those desolate regions. 
This was intended to prevent the Borderers from 
taking the alarm, in which ca«e they would have 
retreated into Uieir mountains and fastnesses, front 
whence it would have been difficult to dislodge 
them. 

These men hod indeed no distinct idea of the 
offences which Choy had committed, and conse- 
quently no apprehension of the King's displeasure 
against lliem. The laws had been so long silent 
in that remote and disorderly country, that the 
outj^ges which were practised by the strong against 
the weak, seemed to tho perpetrators the natural 
course of society, and to present nothing that was 
worthy of punishment. 

Thus, Bs the King, in tiie bcginnbg of his expe- 
dition, anddenly approached tiie castle of Piers 
Coekbum of Henderland, that baron was in the act 
of providing agreat entertainment to welcome him, 
when James caused him to be suddenly seized on, 
and executed. Adam Scott of Tusliielaw, called 
the King of the Border, met the same fate. But 
an event of greater importance, was tlie fai 
John Annstrong of Gilnockie, near Langholm 

This freebooting chief had risen to great c< 
quence, and the whole neighbouring district of 
England paid him black mail, that is, a sort of 
tribute, in onneideration of which he forbore pltm- 
dering them. Ho hod a high idea of Ms <ma im- 

Krlaiicc, and seems to liave been unconscious of 
viug merited any severe usage at tiie King's 
hands. On the contrary, he came to meet his 
sovereign at a place about (en miles from Hawick, 
called Corlinrigg chapel, richly dressed, and having 
with him twenty-four gcntlomea, his oonatajit re- 
tinue, oewell attiredas himself. The King, incensed 
to see a freebooter so gallantiy equipped, commanded 
him instantly to be led to execution, saying," What 
wants this knave, save a crown, to be aa magnificent 
aaa king!" John Armatrong made great offers 
for his life, offering Co nuuntoin himself, with forty 
men ready Co serve the King at a moment's notice, 
at his own expense ; engaging never to hurt or 
injure any Scottish subject, aa indeed had never 
been his practice ; and undertaking, that tliere was 
not a man in England, of whatever degree, duke, 
earl, lord, or barwi, but he would eng^e, within a 
^ort time, to present him to the King, dead or 
alive. But when Oie King would listen 



his offers, the robber-chief t^id, very proni 
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y.n but a. fool to ask grace at a graceless face ; but 
htd I gue»ed yon would have used me thus, I would 
liive kept the Border-side, in despite of the King 
if England and yon both; for I well knon thftt 
King Hemy would give the weight of my beet hone 
in gold to know that I am sentenced to die this 

Jiihu Armstrong was led to execntiou, with all 
!:ia loen, nod banged without mercy. Tlie people 
i>r the inland countiea were glad to get rid of him ; 
liut on the Borders he was both mimed and moum- 
i-d, as ft brave wanior, and a stoQt Dian-at-arnis 
ngiunst England. 

Such were the Effeeta of the terror struck by 
these general executions, that James was said to 
lure made " the lush bush keep the cow ;" tliat is to 
say, that even in this lawless part of the country, 
men dared no k>nger make free witb property, and 
cattle might renuun on theor paatnres unwatched, 
Jamea was also enabled to draw pToUt from the 
lands which the crown possessed near the Borders, 
and is said to have had ten thousand sheep at one 
time grazing in Etrtriek Forest, under the keeping 
of one Andrew Bell, who gave the King as good an 
aCMmnt at the proHts of the flock, as if they had 
been grazing in the bounds of Fife, tJieu the most 
civiliaed part of Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Scotland were 
greatiy we^ened by the destruction of so many 
brave men, who, notwithstanding their lawless 
conise of life, were tme defenders of their country ; 
and there is reason to censure the eiclent to which 
James carried his severity, as being to a certain 
degree imipolitic, and beyond doubt cruel and ex- 

Id the like manner James proceeded against the 
Highland chiefi ; and by executions, forfeitures, 
and other severe measures, he brought the North- 
ern mountiuneeFB, as he had already done those of 
the South, into nomparative subjection. He then 
set at li1>eTty the Border chiefs, and others whom 
he had imprisoned, lest they sliould have ofTcred 
any hindrance to the course of his Justice. 

As these fiery chieftiuns, after ibis severe chas- 
tisement, could no longer as formerly atftwk each 
other's isstles and lancb, they were forced ' 
dieir deadly animouties in duels, which wi 
queutly fought in ttie King's presence, his royal 
permission bemg first obtained. Thus, Douglas of 
Drumlaniig and Charteris of Amislield did battle 
together in presence of tho King, each having ac- 
cused the other of high treason. They fought on 
foot with huge two-handed swords. Dminlaniig 
was somewhat bhnd, or shortsighled, and being in 
great fiiry, struck about him without seeing where 
lie hit, and tbe Laird of Amisfield was not more 
eucGessful, for his sword broke in the encounter ; 
npou this, the King caused tho battle to cease, and 
the oombatanCa were with di£iicnlty separated. 
Thus the King gratified these unruly barons, by 
permitting them to fight in his own presence, in 
order to induce them to remwn at peace else- 
where. 

James V., Ute liis father James IV., had a cus- 
tom of going about the country disguised 
private parson, in order that he might hear 
pJwiits which might not otherwise reach his ears, 
and, perhaps, that he might enjoy amusements 
kliicU ho could not have puiakenof in his avowed 



-oyal character. This is also said to luive l>een a 
matom of James IV.,' his father, and several adv en- 
urea are related of what befell them on such occa- 
lions. One or tn^o of these narratives may help to 
mhven our storj*. 

When James V. travelled in disguise, he used a 
lame which w-a^ known only to some of his prin- 
3pal nobility and attendants. Ho was called the 



the castle of Stirling. Once upon a time, wl 
the court was feasting in Stirlmg, the Khig sent 
some venison from tiie neighbouring hills. The 
deer was killed, and put on horse'a haclis to be 
transported to Stirling. Unluckily they had to pass 
the castle gates of Arnprjor, belonging to B chief 
of the Buchanans, w]io chanced (o have a consider- 
able number of guests with him. Jt was late, and 
the company were rather short of victuals, though 
they liad more than enough of liquor. The chief^ 
seeme so much fat venison passing his very door, j 
seized on it ; and to the expostulations of the keep- ! 
era, who told him it belonged to King James, ho [ 
answered insolently, that if James was King in 
Scotland, he, Buchanan, was King in Kippen ; being 
me of the distiHct in which the castle of Am- 
lay. On hearing what had happened, the 
king got on horsebacl:, and rode instantly from 
Stirling to Buchanan's house, where he found a 
' ing fierce-looking Highlander, with an ase on 
Moulder, standing sentinel at the door. This 
-d^r refused the King admittance, saying. 



, id told Ills m . 
w with a red beard at the gale, who called himseli 
the Goodman of BaUengiech, who said he was come 
to dine with the King of Kippen. As soon as 
Bachanan heard theso words, he knew that the 
Kmg was come in person, and hastened down to 
kneel at James's feet, and to ask forgiveness for 
his insolent behaviour. But the King, who only 
meant to givo liim a fright, forgave him freely, 
and, going into tlie castle- fea^leO on his own veni- 
son which Buchanan had intercepted. Buchanan 
of Ampryor was ever aflerwards called the King 
of Kippen. 

Upon another occasion. King Jamas, bemg aioiia 
and ui disguise, fell into a quarrel with some gip- 
Mes, or other vagrants, and was assaulted by fotu- or 
five of them. This chanced to be very near the 
bridge of Cramond ; so the King got on tlie bridge, 
which, as it was high and narrow, enabled hiui to 
defend himself with his aword against the numbei 
of persona by whom he was attacked. There was 
a poor man thrashing com in a ham near by, who 
came out on hearing the noise of the scnille, and 
seeing one rdon defending himself against numbers^ 
gallantly took the King's part with his Sail, to suck 
good purpose, that the gipsies were obliged to flv. 
The husbandman then took the King into the bani, 
brouglit him a towel and water to wash riie bload 
from his feee and bauds, and finally walked with 
bun a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
(diould be ag(un attacked. On the wa^, the Kinj; 
asked his companion what uid ,n^(t ^l|it .was. The 
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, when llw King httd tut ambaa- 
eaAnr of the Pope ilong with limi, viUi varioiu 
foreigner! of dialjnctiaii, Ibej were 
fqilendidly MitertaiDed 1:^ ttie Earl of "^ 
Atliole in a hng« and singDl&r rustic jslace. It 
wu built of timber, in the midst of a gre&t taetAov, 
od surrounded by nioata, or foBBee, mil of the most 
elicate fish. It was enclosed and defended by 
iwers, as if it bad been a regular castle, and had 
-vilhin it many apartmenta, which were decked 
with £ow«rB aod t»»iiel»B, m> that in treadins them 
one seemed to ba in a gar^m. Here wa« au Jdnda 
of game, and other pTovisioiui in abniMlaiice, with 
many ooolca to malie them ready, and plenty <rf the 

'coetlyepiiceaaQd wines. The Italian ambas- 

■ was gnady Burprised to see, amongst rocka 
and wiidemeaseB, which aeemM to be tlie T«ry ex- 
tremity of the world, sach good lodging and eo 
magnifioent an ^tartainiaent. Bat whatmrprised 
' kim most of all, was to see the Highlaiidas set firs 
a the wooden oastle la aoon aa the bnntiiig was 
iver, aod the King in the act of depaiiiDK. ** Such 
a the conatant practioe of onr HighlandfTi," said 
James to the arnbaasador ; ■■ lurweTer vtH they 
may be lodged otot nij^t, they alwaya burn their 
lodging bebre thej leave it." By 'Uiia the King 
intimated the predatory and lawlesa habits dis- 
played by " ""■ - ~ 
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labourer luiawfired, that his name was J ohu Ilowie- 
foUj and that he was a bondsman on the fajra of 
Braebead, near Cramond, which belonged to tiae 
King cf Scotland. James then asked the poor man, 
if there was any wish in the world which he would 
particularly desire should be gratified ; and hooeet 
John confessed, he should think himself the happi- 
est man in Scotland were he hut proprietoi of the 
brm on which he wrought as a labourer. He 
then asked the King, in tout, who k« was ; and 
James replied, as usuaJ, that he was the (Joodman 
of Ballengiech, a po<^ man who had a small hp- 
pointment about the palace ; bnt be added, that if 
John Howieson would come to see him on die next 
«ould endeavonr to repay liis manfiil 
ad, at least, give him the pleasure of 
seeing the royal apartments. 

John put en his bfst clothes, as yon may auppoae, 
juid appearing al a pcetem gate of the palaoe, en- 
quired for £e Gioodman of BaHengiech. The 
King had given orders that he should be admitted ; 
and John found his friend, the goodman, in the 
same disguise which he had formerly worn. The 
King, still preserving the character of an inferior 
officer of the honsefaold, conducted John Howieson 
from one apartment of the palace to another, and 
waaamneed with his wonder and his remarks. At 
length, James aslied his visitor if he shonld like to 
fee the King ; to which John replied, nothing 
would delight him aa much, if he could do ao with- 
out giving offence. The Goodman of Ballengiech, 
of ODurse, undertook that the King would not be 
angry. " But," said John, " how am I to know 
liis grace from the nobles ^o will be all about 
himi" — " Ea^y,^^ replied his companion ; ^^ all 1 
others will l>e nncovered— -Uio King alone will w< 
his hat or boimet." 

So speaking, King James introduced the eei 
tryman into a great hall, which was filled by the 
nobility and trfficers of the crown. John vras ■ 
little frightened, and drew close to his attendant 
but was still unable to distinguish the King. " I 
told you that you should know him.by his wearing 
■lis liat," said the conductor. " Then," said John, 
after he had again looked around the : 
must be either you or me, for all but i 
bare-beaded." 

The King laughed at John's fimcy ; and tJiat the 
good yeoman might have occa^n for mirth ^ao, 
he made him a present of the farm of Braehead, 
which be had wi^ied so much to possess, on condi- 
tion that John Howieson, or his successors, should 
be ready to present an ewer and basin for tlie King 
to wash his hands, when his Majesty should come 
to Holyrood palace, or should pass the bridge of 
CramondL Accordingly, in the year 1822, when 
George IV. came to Scotland, the descendant of 
John Howieson of Braehead, who still possessee 
tlie estate which was given to his ancestor, appeared 
at a solemn festival, and offered his Majesty water 
from a ulver ewer, that he might perform the 
vice by which he held his lands. 

James V. was v^^ fond of hunting, and, when 
he pursued that amusement in the Highlands, he 
used to wear the peculiar dress of that country, 
liaving a long and wide Highland shirt, and B jacket 
of tartan velvet, with plaid hose, and e 

else corresponding. The accounts for tl — j^._, ._. _ ,_.j , 

the books ^his clumberlain, still preserved. I beajing on one side the hi 



lionourBbly remembered 
laws made for the gevermnent ol his peojile, and 
for restraining the crime* attdvioleneevhuihwflre 
frequentiy practised aimoiig tbem ; rspnriiljr those 
of asBBssination, burning of hoDses, and driving of 
cattle, the usual and leady meaas by irtucfa power- 
ful chiefe avenged themselves of thedr feudal ene- 

For the deciuoD of <nvil qoeatiws, Jamea T. in- 
venledand instituted wliat is called the College ol 
Justice, being the'Sapreme Court of Scotland in 
civil affatra. It consisted of fourteen jiidgea (half 
clergy, half luty,] and a president, who heard snd 
decided causes. A certain number of learned men, 
trained 1» und»sland the laws, were appointed to 
the task of pleading the causes of audi as had law- 
suits before these judges, who constitnted iriiat is 
popularly termed the Conrt ot Sesnon. liieBe men 
were called advocates ; and tliia ■wtia the first esta- 
bhshmemt of a body, regulariy educated to the la*, 
whitdi has ever unee been rujaijed in Sootlaad as 
an honourable profsssian, and has produoed many 
great men. 

James V. used great diligence in impForing his 
navy, and undertook, what was at the „ 
time rather a perilous task, to sail in ^'' 
persm round Scotland, and cause an accurate sur- 
vey to be made of the varions coasts, bays, and 
islands, harbours, and roadsteads of his kingdom, 
many of which had been unknown to his (n^eccs- 
sors, even by name. 

'Hiis active and patriotic Prince ordered the mi- 
neral wealth of Scotland to be also enquired into. 
He obtained miners from Germany, who extracted 
both silver and gold from the mines of LeadhilU, 
in the npper part of Clydesdale. The gold was ol 
fine quality, and found in quantity sufficient to 
-ipply metal for a very elejant gold ooin, which, 
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<v iHRinet, ha* beeo thence eauec 
It ia bbH, thai npoo one oMUion th« King ianted 
the *int>ac«adoT8 of Spain, Pnnee, utd otb^ fo- 
reign cmintrin, to hunt with him in Crawford 
Moor, the dietrict in wbtch Ue Ihe mines I have 
just mentioaed. They dined in the Beetle of Craw- 
ford, a mde eld fortress. The King made e^ee 
apology for the dioner, whi(^ was oompoeed of tiie 
i;aine the; had kiDed during the ttUDtiDg asd hawk- 
ing of the day, but he assni-ed his gnesta that the 
dessert would make them some amends, as he had 
given directions that it should oonsiBt of the fiseat 
fruits which the country afTorded. The fbreign«e 
looked at each other in surpriHe, on hearing the 
King talk of froita being produced amidst the black 
moors and bajTcn mountains anrand them. But the 
dessert made ita appearance in the shape of a num- 
ber of covered eancere, one of which was placed 
before each guest, and being examined waa fondd 
full of gold bonnet-pieces, vhi^ tbvy were deured 
to accept as the &uit produced by Ae mountuna 
of Crawford Moor, This new sort of denert was 
no doubt as acceptable se the most delicate fmiu 
of a southern climate. The mines of the counby 
are now wrought only for lead, of which they pro- 
duce stiC a very lai^ quantity. 

Although, aa we have mentioBed, James was a 
good economist, he did not neeleet the mltivation 
of die line arts. He rebuilt uie pahuie of Linlith- 
gow which is on a most magmflcent plan, and 
made additiom to that of Stirling. He encounieed 
eeveral excellent poets and leanied men, and his 
usual coarse of hfe appears to have been joyous and 
happy. He was himself a poet of some (^11, and 
ha permitted great &eedom to the Hiymers of his 
lime, in addressing verses to him, some of which 
conveyed severe eenanres of his govermAent, and 
otter satires on his foibles.' 

James also encouraged tiie sciences, but waa 
deceived by a foreigner, who pretended to have 
knowledge of the lat of making gold. This per- 
son, however, who was either craek-brwned or an 
imp<»tor, destroyed his own credit by the fabrica- 
tion of a pur of wings, with which he proposed to 
fly from die top of StirlinE csstle. He actually 
nude die attempt, but as his pinions woold not 
work easily, he fell down the preeipioe, and htvke 
bis thigh-bone. 

As the kingdom of Scotland, «oept daring a 
■very short and indedsive war with England, re- 
mained at peace till near the end of Jamea's reign, 
and as that monarch was a wise and active piince, 
it might have been facnied that he at least would 
have escaped the misfortuDes which seemed to 
hannt the name of Stewart. 'Rit a great change, 
whi<^ took place at this period, led James V. into 
a predicament, as unhappy as attended any of his 
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CHAPTER XXTin. 

Alnaa of Ae Church of Ramt—Befort 



to Henry VIII. < „ „ 

xet, sister of that monandu This eoa- 
perhaps Ite pirfioy of Heniy, who was 
that it was better f«r both oeantiiM that they 
BDUKid remain at pease tageAer, pieveiitad for 
sevHal years tiie reaewal vi the dastnietiTe wan 
between the two diviaionsof the island, ^e good 
uadarstanditig would prob^y have been still more 
oomplete, bad it not becDlbrthe great and gaieral 
change in rdigionB matters, sailed in histiny the 
BefcrmaitioD. I mnst give job soma idea (rf the 
nature of this altaratioD, odterwisB faa oannot un- 
derstand the consequences to wlbeh it ted. 

After die death of our bleesed Saviour Jesos 
Christ, the doelrine wbidi he preached was planted 
in Rome, ttie p^odpal city of the great Roman 
empii«, by the Apoetle Peter, aa it is said, whom 
the Catholics, ther^bre, term tlie first bishop of 
Roma. In proeess of time, the biriie^ of Rome, 
who Buoeeeded, as they said, the apasUo in his 
office, elt^ied an authority over all otherB in Qiris- 
tendom. Good and w^-msaning persiHU, in thrai 
rer^wnoe for the religion whieh they had adopted, 
admitted these preCensioBa witfaont much aerutiny. 
As the Christian religion was idore widely recMved, 
the enqteroTS and kuige who «nbraoed it, thought 



who at length obtained great lands and d< 
as tempotal jainces ; while, in their chancier oi 
clergymen, they assomed the title of Pope*, and the 
fidl and eaeluHve authority over all oUier clergy- 
men in the Christian world. As &ie people (^ those 
times were extremriy ignorant, any little knowledge 
which remained was tu be fband among the clergy, 
who had some lusnre to study; while the huty,thal 
is, all men who were not clergymen, learned little, 
exerting to tilt, fight, and ^aat. Ti 
Rome, having est^Hdted theo 
the Oiurcb, went on, by degrees, introdneiog into 
the simple and beautiful system dedivered to us in 
the gospel, other doctrines, many of them ineoa- 
sistent with, or couttadictoiy <£, pure ChristiaDity, 
and all of tbem tending to extend the poww of the 
priesta over the minds and conseienoea of other 
men. It was not difficult for the Popes to make 
these alterations. For as they asserted that they 
were the visible snccessors o{ Saint Peter, they 
pret«ided that they were asinfidlibleaa the^nstle 
himaeif, and that all that they published in their 
ordinanuee, which they called Qulls, must be be- 
lieved by all Christian men, as much aa if the same 
had been enioiaed in the Holy Scripture itself. 
We shall DoHoe two or tiiree of these innovations. 
Some good men, in an early age of Christiaiiity, 
had withdrawn from the world to worship God in 
dseert and desolate places. They wrought for their 
bread, gave alms to the poor, spent their l«sure in 
the exercise of devotion, and were justly respected. 
But by degrees, aa wall-meamng parauns bestowed 
great sums to simport associations of such holy 
men, bequeathed lands to the monasteriee or con- 
vents in which they lived, and made them wealthy, 
the Honks, aa they were called, departed from the 
simplidty of tlieir m-der, and negtooted tiie virtues 
wiu<^ they undertodi to practise. Besides, by Iha 
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exaarngant endswments of then cwDvenls, great 
Bums of monej' and ki^ estates wars eiD[Jayed in 
maintiiiiiiiig a aselGes set of meiif who, ander pre- 
tenca of performing devotionftL exerciBsSt withdrew 
tbemselTea from the business of the world, and 
from all doDi««tic duliea. Hence, though there con- 
tinued to be amongat tbe monks many good, pious, 
and learned men, idleneaa and IUIU17 iniaded many 
of the institutioni, and corrupted both their doc- 
trines and their montU. 

The worship also of aunts, for which Scripture 
gives us no wKcront whatever, vaa introduced in 
those ignoruit times. It is natural we should 
respect the memory of any remarkably good man, 
and that vre ahonid value any tiling whidi has be- 
longed to him. Tbe error lay in carrying this na- 
tural veneration to extremity — in worshipping tbe 
relics of a saintly character, such as locks of hair, 
bones, ajticles of clothing, and other trumpery, and 
in believing HM, such things are capable of curing 
uckness, or of working other miracles shocking to 
common sense. Yet the Roman Church opened 
the way to this absurdity, and imputed to tbeee re- 
lics, which were olten a mere imposture, the power, 
which God alone possesses, of altering those laws 
of nature which lua wisdom has appointed, 'the 
Popes also encouraged and enjoined the worship of 
saints, that is, tbe souls of holy men deceased, as a 
sort of Bubordinals deities, whose intercestdon may 
avajl us before tbe throne of Gcd, although the 
Gospel has e^ressly declared that our Lord JeeuB 
Christ b our only Mediator. And in virtue of this 
opinion, not only were the Virgin Msjy, the apoa- 
tJes, and almost every other person mentioned in 
the (joq>els, erected by the Roman Catholics into 
ihe office of intercessors with the Deity, but nume- 
rous others, Eome of them mere names, who never 
existed as men, were canonized, as it was called, 
tliat is, declared by tlie Pope to be sainta, and hod 
altars and churches dedicated to them. Pictures 
olfo and statues, representing these alleged holy 
persons, were exhibited in churches, and received 
the worship, which ought not, according to the se- 
cond commandment to be rendered to any idol or 
graven image. 

Other doctrines there were, about &sting on pap- 
ticular days, and abatajning from particular kinds 
of food, all of which were gradually introduced 
mto the Roman Catholic futh, though contrary to 
tbe gospel. 

But the most important innovation, and that by 
which thepriests made most money, was the beUef, 
that the Church, or, in otiier words, the priest, bad 
the power of pardoning such sins as were confessed 
to him, upon Uie culprit's discharging such penance 
as the pnest imposed on him. bvery person was, 
therefore, obhged to confess himself to a priest, if 
he hoped to have his sins pardoned ; and the priest 
enjoined cortwn kinds c^ penance, more or less 
severe,according to the circumstsikces of the offence. 
But, in general, these penances mi^t be excused, 
providing a corresponding sum of money were pud 
to the Chnrch, wiiich possessed thus a perpetual 
lUid most lucrative source of income, which was yet 
more increased by the belief in Purgatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to beheve in 
tlic eiiatence of any intermediate state betwiif that 
I'f happiness, which we call Heaven, to which good 
ir.en have access immediately after deatli, or that 



called Hell, being the place of eternal punishment, 
to which the wicked ore consigned with the devil 
and his angels. But the CathoUc priests imagined 
the intervention of an intermediate stale, called Pur- 
gatory. They supposed that many, or indeed tha.t 
most people, were not of suCh piety as to deserve 
immediate admission into a state of eternal happi- 
neae, tintil they should have sustained a certain 
portion of punishment ; but yet were not so wicked 
as to deserve instant and eternal condemnation. 
For the benefit of these, thsy invented the intei> 
mediate siCuadon of Purgatory, a place of punish' 
ment, to which aLoiost every one, not doomed to 
Hell itself, was consigned for a greater or less 
period, in proportion to his sins, before admiasien 
into a state of^ happiness. But here lay the sinaB 
of the doctrine. The power was in the Chnrch to 
obtain pardon, by prayer, for the souls who were 
in Purgatory, and to have the gates of that place 
of torture opened for their departure sooner than 
would otherwise have taken place. Men, therefore, 
whose consciences told them that they deserved a 
long abode in this place of punishment, left liberal 
sums to the Chur^ to have prayers said for tiio 
behoof of their souls. Children, in lUce manner, 
procured masBes, (that is, a particular sot^ of devo- 
tional worship prmctised by Qitholics) to be said 
for the eouIh of their deceased parents. Widows 
did the same for their departed husbands—husbands 
for their wives. All these masses and prayers could 
only be obl^ed by money, and all this mmey went 
to the priests. 

But tbe Pope oud bis clergy carried the matter 
still farther ; and not only sold, as they pretended, 
the forgiveness of Heaven, to those who had com- 
mitted UDS, but also granted them (always for 
money) a liberty to break through the laws of God 
and the Church. Theae-licenses were called indul- 
gences, beoause those who purchased them were 
indulged in the privilege of coihmitting irregulari- 
ties and vices, without being supposed answerable 
to the divine wrath. 

To support this extraordinary fabric of supersti- 
tion, the Pope assumed the most extenavo powers, 
even to the lei^th of depriving kings of their 
thrones, by his sentence of eicommnnication, which 
declared tJicir subjects £ree from their oath of alle- 
giance, and at hbra^y to rise up against their sove- 
reign and put hi "I to death. At other limes the 
Pope took It upon bim to give the kingdoms of the 
excommunicated prince to some ambitious neigh- 
bour. The rule of the Church of Rome was as 
severe over inferior persons as over princes. If a 
layman read tbe Bible, he was accounted guilty of 
a great offence i tor the priesta well knew that a 
perusal of tiie Sacred Scriptures would open men's 
eyes to their extravagant preteniuone. If an indi- 
vidual presumed to ifisbelieve any of the doctrinee 
which die Qiurch of Rome taught, or to entertain 
any which were inconsistent with theae doctrines, 
he was tried as a heretic, and subjected to the hor- 
rid punishment of being burnt alive ; and this 
penalty was inilicted without mercy for the slightest 
expresHons approaching to what tjie Papists called 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over 
men's cons<^encea was usurped during ^oee ages 
of European history which ore called dark, because 
men were at that period without the hght of lonrn- 
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tut 'he discovery of the art 
r lifLaeiitb century, to open 
le, which had biea lotted 
up in the hasds of the clergy, then Ijecame common, 
and was geoerally read ; and wi«e Rnd good men, 
in Germany and Switzerland, made it their study 
to expose the errors and comiptiona of tlie See o! 
Rome. The doctrine of saint-vorehip was shown 
to be idolatrous — tiiat of paidons and indulgences, 
a foul eDCQuragemeiit to vice — ttiat of Purgatory, 
a ciuming means of extorting monay— and the pre- 
tensions of the Pope to isfdlibility, a blaspheiuoiu 
assumption of the attributes proper to God alone. 
These new opinions were termed the doctrines of 
the Reformers, and those who embraced tbem be- 
came gradually more and more numerous. The 
Roman C^thohc priests attempted to defend the 
tenets of their Church by argument ; but ■■ that 
H-as found difficult, tiiey endeavoured, in most 
countries of Europe, to enforce them by violence. 
But the Refortners fntmd protection m various 
[larts of Germany. Their numbeta seemed to in- 
crease rather tlian diminish, and to promise a great 
revalntiou in the Christian world. 

Henry VIII., the King of England, was poa- 
I seesed oi some learning, and had a great disposition 
I to show it in this controversy. Being, in the 
earlier part of his reign, sincerely attached to the 
Church of Rome, lie wrote a book in defence of iu 
doctrines, aghast Martin Luther, one of the prin- 
cipal reformeni. The Pope was 80 much gratified 
by this display of zeal, that he conferred on the 
liing the a^>ellatian of Defender of the Faith ; a 
title which Henry's successors continue to retiun, 
although in a very diiferent sense from that in 
which it was granted. 

Now Henry, yoa must itnow, was married to a 
very good princeM, named Catherine, who was a 
(iaughter of the King of Spain, and sister to .the 
Emperor of Germany. She had been, in her youth, 
contracted to Henry's elder brother Arthur ; bnt 
that prince dying, and Henry becoming heir of tLe 
throne, his union with Catherine had taken place. 
They had lived long together, and Catherine had 
borne a daughter, Mary, who was the natural heir 
a,pparent of the Englisli crown. But at length 
Henry VIII. fell deeply in love with a beautiful 
young woman, named Ann Bullen,a maid of honour 
in the Queen's retinue, and he became extremely 
de^rouB to get rid of Queen Catherine, and marry 
this young lady. For this purpose he applied to 
the Pope, in order to obtain a divorce I'rom the 
good ftueen, under pretence of her having been 
contracted to his elder brother before he was mar- 
ried to her. This, he alleged, seemed to him like 
marrying his bro^r's wife, and therefore he de- 
sired that the Pope would dissolve a marriage, 
which, as he alleged, gave much pain to his con- 
science. The truth wBSy that his cooscience would 
have given him very little disturbance, had he not 
wanted to marry another, a younger and more 



The Pops would have, probably, been willing 
enough to gratily Henry's deaire, at least Ms pre' 
decesBors had granted greater favours to men of 
less Gonsec[nence ; but then Catherine was the aster 



of Charles V., nho was at once £mpenir of G 
many and King of Spain, and «ie of the wisest, 
as well as the most powerful, princes in Christen- 
dom. The Pope, who depended much on Charles' 
asostance for checking the Reformation, dared not 
give him the great offence, which would have been 
occasianed by encouraging his sister'^ divorce. His 
Holiness, therefore, evaded giving a precise answer 
to the King of England from day to day, week tc 
week, and year to year. But this led to a danger 
which the Pope liad not foreseen. 

Hem^ VIII., a hot, fiery, and impatient prince 
■s ever lived, lindiug that the Pope was trlBing 
with him, resolved to shake off his authority en- 
tirely. For this purpose he denied the authority 
of tlie Pope in England, and declared, that he him- 
self was iie only Head of tlie Eoghsh Church, and 
that the Bishop of Rome had nothing to do with 

clergymen of the English Church adopted the Re- 
foiToed doctrines, and all disowned the supreme 
rule, hitherto ascribed to the Pope. 

But the greatest blow to the papal authority was 
the dissolution of the monasteries, or rehgioup 
houses, aa they were called. The King seized oi 
the convents, and the lands granted for their en 
dowment, and, distributing the wealth of the con 
vents among the great men of his court, broke up 
for ever those great establislimenta, and placed an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of the Catholiu 
rehgion being restored, after the interest of so 
many persons had been concerned in its being 
excluded. 

The motive of Henry VIII.'s conduct was by 
no means piaiseworthy, but it produced the most 
important and salutary consequences ; as England 
was for ever afterwards, except during the short 
reign of his eldest daughter, freed from all depend- 
ence upon the Pope, and from the superstitious 
doctrines of the Roman CathoUo religion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish history, you 
must miderstand that one of Henry's principal 
wieliee was to prevail upon his nephew, the youn;; 
King of Scotland, to make the same alteration of 
religion in his country, which had been introduced 
into England. Henry, if ne can believe the Scot- 
tish historians, made James tlie most splendid 
offers, to induce him to fallow this course. He 
proposed to give him the hand of his daughter 
M^y in marriage, and to create him Duke of 
York ; and, with a view to the eetabhshment i ' 
lasting peace between the countries, he earnestly 
desired a personal meeting with his nephew in 
North of England. 

There is reason to believe that James was, 
one period, somewhat inclined to the Reformed 
doctrines ; at least, he encouraged a Scottish poet, 
called Sir David Lmds^ of the Mount,' and also 
the celebrated scholar, George Buchanan, in c 
poung some severe satires against the corruptions 
of the Roman Cathoho religion ; but the King was, 
notwithstanding, by no means disposed altogether 
to fall off &om the Church of Rome. He dreaded 
the power of England, and the rough, violent, and 
boisterous manners of Henry, who disgusted bis 
nephew by the imprudent violence with whicli he 
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him in admiaisteriDfr die public biuinm, than llu 
Seottiih Dobilitjr, vbo wero at once mfcandly 
ignonnt, and fierce, airogBiit, and ambitaona in tka 
biahest degree. 

The Arcbbishop Beaton, already msntioBed, and 
hia nephew David Beaton, who was aftr w arfa 
made a oardinaJ, nee high in Jamea's hvoor ; and, 
no doubt, (he inHuencs wliieh thay poaaeaued ocer 
the Kinff'a mind nos exarted to prerent Us fol- 
lowing the eiamplo of hia mide Henry in reUgiouH 
alfiun. 

The same inflnence might aleo indnee him to 
aeek an alhance with France, rather thiAi with 
England ; for itwas nMural tliat the Catholic clergy, 
with whom James advised, should diseoimlenance, 
by every means in tbeir power, any approaebea to 
BQ iatimale aJHancs with Henry, tlw mnrtal enemy 
of the Papal See. James V. accordingty visited 
France, and obtained the hand of Uagdnlen, the 
daughter of Franeis I., with a large portion. Much 
joy was expressed at the landing of this ptinoeBs 
at Leith,' and she was recaved with aa 
'?U7°' S'^** Bpiendom> and demonatnUion of 
welcome, as the poverty of the ceimtry 
would permit. But the young Queen was in a had 
state of health, and died within forty days after her 
marriage. 

After the death o( this princess, the King, still 
incliiiiiig to the Frendi olhwice, manied Mary of 
GmiMt, daughter of (he Doka of Guise, 
' ^^ tbiu eonnectoig Mmedf with a hmily, 
proud, Mnbitieoa, and aCtaohed, in the moat bigoted 
degree, to the Catholic oanM. This- connexion 
served, no doubt, to inereaet James's disiitdinBtion 
to any changes in the establidied Ctmreh. 

But wbatover were tlie sentiments of the Sove- 
reign, those of the snbjeets were gndoally 
more and more towards a i ' 
Scotland at this tiine poe 
learning who had BtDdied abroad, and tmd tkere 
learned and erabraeed the doctrines of the great 
reformer Calvin. They brought with them, on 
their retoni, copies of the Holy Scriptnre, and 
could give a ^U account of the controvert be- 
twsMi the Protestants, as they are now cdled, and 
the Boman Catholio Ginrch, Many among the 
Scots, both of higher and lower rank, beeame eon- 
verts to tite new faith. 

The Popish ministers and eoonBellan of the 
King ventured to have recDuraa to violenee, in 
order to mmateract these resolta. Sei-eral persMis 
were seized upon, tried before the S)Hritual Courts 
of the Bishop of St. Andrews, and condemned to 
the flames. The modesty and decency with which 
these men behaved on thnr tnals, and the patience 
with which they underwent the tortures of a cruel 
death, protesting at the Bome time their belief in 
(be doctrines for which they had been condemned 
to the staJie, made the strongest impression on the 
beholders, and increased the eonfldence of those 
who had embraced die tesets of the Heformers. 
Stricter and more cruel laws were made agunat 
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ra seemed to gain grovnd in proportion 

The favonn which the King extended to the 
Catholie clergy, led the Scottish nobility to look 
apon them with jealousy, and increased their in- i 
elination towards the Protestant docbrines. The I 
wealtii of the abbeys and convents, also, tempted i 
many of the nobles and gentry, who hoped to have I 
* -""-m irf the ehnrch-lands, in case of these insti- ! 

IS being dissolved, as in England. And al- 
bough there were, d<Ribtlen, good men as well 
as hid among the monks, yet the indolent, and 
even debancbed lives of many of the order, ren- 
dered thorn, generally, odious and contemptible to 
the common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by an 
accident whid> took place in the year 1537. A 
matron of the highest rank, Jane iimglas, mster of 
the banished Earl of Anyos, widow of John Ljso i 
Lord of Glamis, and wife of Archibald Campbell ' 
of Kepneith, was accused of having prartiscd ! 
agMnst the life of James, by the imagmary crime ■ 
at witchcraft, and the more formidsble means of i 
poison. Her purpose was alleged to be the re- 
storation of the Doegjaases to Scotland, and to ' 
tbeir estates and inSnence in that comitry. The 
lady was bnmt alive on the Castle-hUl of Edtn- I 
burgh ; and the spectators, tilled with pity for her 
youth and beauty, and surprised at the counge I 
with which she endured the sentence, did not bi\ I 
to impnte her exeostion less to any real crime, thin I 
t» the King's deep-rooted hatred against the house J 
of Douglas. Another capital punishment, thou^ | 
inflicted on an object of general dislike, served to . 
confirm Che opinion entertained of James's severity, | 
not to Bay cruelty, of disposition. We have men- '• 
tiiHied Sir James Hamilton of Draphan-, called I 
the Bastard at Aimn, aa distinguiBhed on accouni ! 
of the ferocity «! hie dispoidtion, md the mnrdeis 
which he committed in cold bloo^ This inan hail 
been made Sheriff of Ayr, and had received other 
favonre tram the King's hand. Notwithstandini, 
he was suddenly ace^ied of treason by a eonsm 
and namesyn of his own ; and on that sole te^- 
mony, condemned and executed. Upon thla occa- 
sion Hko, poblie opmion chai^ James with hav- 
ing proceeded without sufficieut evidence of guilt. 

In the mean time, Henry continued to press the ! 
King of Scotland, by letters and negotistioDS, to i 
rater into common measures with him agaiust flie | 
Catholio clergy. He remoostrated wi£ bis ne- I 
phew npon his pre fe rr i ng to improve his roj'al [ 
revenue by means ef herds and flocks, which he . 
represented as an miprineely practice, saying, that | 
if he wanted money, he, Ms Und mide, would let I 
him have what smn he pleased ; or, that the i 
wealth of the CathoBe convents and monasteries : 
was a f^nd which lay at his eoramand whenever he 
Hked to seixe it^ Lastly, the English ambassador, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, insisted, aa directed by his in- 
stmctions, np<si ^ evil doctrines and vicious lives , 
of the clergy, agunst whom he urged the King to 
take violent measures. 

Much of this message was calcniated to afTmnl I 
Jamea, yet ho answered temperately. He aclaio»- I 
to Ifat conniTT sad iM p»pIe.''~Pinc»ma, p. V3 ; Dhuh- i 
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[edged Uut he preferred Hfiag en 



kiog, tntoi though (hat king wbb bis rawle. 
OD pretext or matiTe, be Bud, to seize the 
ana of the elcrgr, because the? were >1- 
weys ready to advuKV hiiQ monaf when he had 
need of it. Those among them who led Tidons 
lives, he would not fkil, he added, to correct seTere- 
ly ; but he did not coniadeT it be jdM to pniiish the 
whole bodj tor the fashs of a few. In eonelaeion, 
King Jamee eufTeTed a doubtful premise to be ex- 
Itaeted from him that he would meet Henry at 
York, if the aflUn of ha kingdoni would petmit 

The Ki^ of Soothod was now brought to a 
paizlnig oltenwtive, beiDg either obbgHl to comply 
with hie nnde'i wUtee, bmeak off his alliance with 
Pranoe, and inlroduoe the Beformed religion bId 
his dominions, or, bj adhering to Franca and to 
Uie Catholic bith, to run all the hazards of a war 
with England. The ehurehmen exercised their 
full authority over the mind of James at this crieis. 
The gold of France was uot spared to dBtennino 
his resi^tion ; and it may be supposed tliat the 
young Queen, eo nearly connected with the Catho- 
lic hwse of Guise, gave her influence to the same 
Ely. Jaroes at length determinad to disappoint 
uncle ; and after the hau^'hty Henry hj^ re- 
mained six days at York, in the expectation of 
meeting Imn, he exensed himself by some frivoloiis 
apology. Henrywas, as might have been expected, 
mortally offended, and prepared for war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediately com- 
menced. Henry sent Domerous foixes to rava^ 
the SctAtieb Border. James obtaised snceess m 
[he first cenisdaraUe action, to his umitterabte 
natirikctieD, md prepared for more decisive bosti- 
lity. He aim iiilili il the array of hia kingdom, and 
marched from Edinburgh as fiir as Fala, on bis 
way to file Border, when tidiugs arrived, Ist No- 
vember, 1M3, ^t the Enghsh general had with- 
drawn his fortes within the English fnmtier. On 
this new^ the Seottidi nobles, who, with their 
vasals, had jomed tbe royal standard, intimated 
to thfnr sovereign, that thongfa they had taken up 
tbe country &oin invasion, yet they 



and ibM, tberefoiv, tbe Engfi^ having retired. 
Hay were determined not to advance one foot into 
die snemy^s country. One Border chieftain alone 
offered with Ms relinne to follow the King where- 
ever he cboee to lead. This was John Scott of 
Thirlstane, whom Jaaes rewarded wiA an addi- 
tion to his paternal eoat-of-anns, with a bunch of 
spears far the creM, and the motto, " Btadg, a^ 
Rtady." 

3aiatm, Hading himself thus generally thwarted 
and deemed by the mtHUty, retumed to Edin- 
bnr^, dishououred before his people, and in the 
deepest dejeelian of mind. . 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, and 
wipe out the memory of Fala moss, the King re- 
soled that an army of ten thonsand men shoxild 
mvade England on tbe Weslem Border ; and he 
impmdently sent with them his peculiar favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair, who shared with the priests the 
unpopularity of the English war, and was highly 
obnoxious to the nobility, as one of those who en- 
grossed the royal favour to their prejudice. , 



The army had jnst entered EngHah ground, b< 
place called Sdway moss, when this Ofiver Sini 
clair was rused npon the soldiers' shields to read 
to tbe army a commission, which, >l was afterwards 
said, named'Lord Maxwell commander of the ex- 
pedition. But no one doubted at the time that 
Ohver Sinclair had himself been procltumed com- 
mander-in-chief ; and sa he was generally disliked 
and despised, the army instantly fell into a state 
of eUrrone ecHifnaioii. Four or Ave hundred Eng- 
lish Borderers, commanded by Thcmas Caere and 
John Musgrave, perceived this fluctuation, and 
diarged tbe numerous squadrons of tbe invading 
army. The Scots fled without even attempting to 
Rght. Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen suf- 
fered themselves to be made prisoners, ratlier than 
face the displeasure of their disappointed sove- 

Xhe imfarhmate James had btdy been assaulted ' 
by various caUmities. The death of his two sons, 
and the disgrace of the dtfection at Fala, had made 
a deep impresdon on hia mind, and hamited him 
even in the visions of tbe night. He dreamec 
saw the fierce Sir James H^iilton, whom be had 
caused to be put to death upon slight evidence. 
The bloody shade approached him with a BW< ' 
and said, ^ Cruel tyrant, thou bast nnjuKtly m 
dered me, who was indeed barbarous to other n , 
but always Wthfol and true to thee ; wherefore 
now shalt thou have thy deserved puniehment." 
So saying, it seemed to him as if Sir James Hamil- 
ton cut off first one arm and then another, and then 
left him, tfaFsatening to come back soon and cut bis 
head off. Such a dream was very likely to arise 
in the King's mind, perturbed as it was by misfor- 
tunes, and even perliape internally reproaching 
himself for Sir James Hamilton's death. Bnt to 
James the striking off his arms appeared to aHude 
to the dcjtti of hu two sons, and he becante ( 
vinced that the ultimate tfatcats of the viskHi | 
saged hia own death. 

The disgtscefiil news of tbe battle, or rather the 
rout of Solway, filled np the measure of the Kins's 
despair and desoUtion. He shut himself up in uie 
palace of Falkland, and refased to listen to any 
coneolaticai. A burning fever, the consequence ci 
fats grief and riiame, seized on the nnfortunate 
monarch. Tliey brought him tidinga that bis wife 
had given birth to a daughter ; but he only repGed, 
"Is it so I " reflecting on the altianae which had 
placed the Stewart &unily on the throne ; " then 
God's will be done. It came with a lass, and it 



of his house, he made a signal o 
adieu to his courtiers, spoke GtUe more, but turned 
his £kce to the wall, and died of the moM 
melancholy of all djseases, a broken heart ' 
He was scarcely thir^-one years old ; in 
the very {H^me, therefore, of Ufa. If be had not 
suffered the coonsela of the Catholic priests to 
hurry him into a war with England, James V. 
might have been as fortunate a prince as his many 
good qualities and talents deserved. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
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failure — / ntation of Scotland — Cord inai Biaton't 
^ AdtaisiHratUin and Diath—BaiUe of Pinkie— 
Quttn Mary U lent to France, and tke Queen- 
thxager becoma Rejmt — Progreo of the liefor- 
mafion- — (J""" ^'"'V rcidva to retttm to iicot- 

[1542— ISSO.] 

The evil fortunes of Mary Stewart, ivlio aoc- 
zeeded her father in the crown of Scoduid, com- 
meoced at her vei]' birth, and could scarce be 
eon^dered as cearaiig during the whole period of 
hei life. Of all the unhappy princes of the line of 
Stewart, she was the most uiufonnly unfortunAte. 
Slie was bom 7th IJecember 1542, and, in a few 
days after, became, by her father's death, the inbnt 
queen of a distracted country. 

Two parties strove, oa is ufiunl !□ minorities, to 
obt^n the supreme power. Mary of Guise, the 
Queen-I^Iother, with Cardinal David Beaton, were 
ac the headof that which/avoured the alliance with 
France. Hamilton, Earl ef Arran, the nearest 
male relatioD of the infant Queen, was chief of the 
other, and possessed more ext^ded populaiity ; 
for the nobles dreaded the bold and ambitious cha- 
racter of the cardinal, and the common people 
detested him, on account of liis cruel 
^\S^ pBTseeulionoftheReformers. TheEarl 
of Arran, however, waa but a fickle and 
timid man, with Htcle, it would seem, to recom- 
metid him, besides his high birth. He was, how- 
ever, preferred to the oflice of Regent 

Henry Vlll. is said to have exprtssed much 
concern for the death of his nephew, sayine, there 
woijd never again reign a Kjng in ScoUand so 
nearly related to him, or so dear to him, and 
blaming, not the hite James V., but his evil coun- 
seilors, for the unfortunate dispute between them. 
At the same time, Henry farmed a plan of uuiting 
the kingdoms of England and Scotluid, by a mar' 
riage betwixt the infant Queen of Scotland and his 
only son, Edward VI., then a child. He took into 
his counsels the Earl of Glencaim and other Scot- 
tish nobles, made prisoners in the rout of Solway, 
and offered to set Uiem at liberty, provided, on their 
return to Scotland, they would undertalte to for- 
ward the match which Ik proposed, They were 
released accordingly, upon giving pledges that they 
would return in case the treaty should not be 
accomplished, 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, with his brother. Sir 
George Douglas, took the same opportunity of re- 
turning into Scotland, aflsr fifteen years' exile. 
They had been indebted to Henry for support and 
protection during that long space of time. He had 
even njlmitted them to be members of his Privy 
Council, and by the countenance }ie afforded tbem, 
liad given great offence to the late King Jamas, 
When, therefore, the iuflnence of tlie Douglasses, 



natantlly attached to him by gntitude, was added 
to that lA Glencaim and the others, who had bcea 
made prisoBers at Solway, and to the general 
weight of the Protestanls, bvourable, of course, to 
on alliance with England, Henry must be consi- 
dered as having a party in Scotland in every way 
favourable to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the English mo- 
narch ruined his own scheme. He demanded tlie 
custody of the young Queen of Scotland till ahe 
should be of age to coiD[Jele the marries to be 
contracted by the present league, and he inaialed 
that some of the strongest forts in the kingdom 
should be put into his bonds. These propoaals 
alarmed tlie national jealousy of the Scots, and 
the characteristic love of independence and liberty 
which we find that people have alwaj-s dispUiyed. 
The nation at large beoime persuaded tliat Henry 



large beoime persuaded 
VIII., under pretence of a onion by marriage, 
nourished) like Edward I. in similar circumstances, 
the puipose of subduing the country. The exiled 
lords who hod agreed to assist Henry's views, 
could be of no use to him, in consequence of the 
extravagance of his propositiODs, They told Sx 
Balph Sadler, the English ambasBador, frankly, 
lluit the nation could not endure the surrender of 
the Queen's person to Henry's charge — that their 
own vassals would not lake arms for them in such 
a cause— that the old women of Scotland, nitli 
their distaffs, nay, the very stones in the streets, 
would arise and fight against it.' 

Henry was with difficulty prevailed upon io defer 
the time for giving to him the custody of Queen 
Mary's person, until she should be ten years' old. 
But even this modified proposition existed the 
greatest jealousy ; aud Sir George Douglas, Henry's 
chief advocate, only ventured to recommend ac- 
quiescence in the Kiug's proposal, as a meuxs of 
gaining time. He told the Scottish nobles of a 
certain king, who was so fond of an ass, that Le 
insisted his chief phyudon should teach the ani- 
mal to qieak, upon pain of being himself put to 
death. The physician consented to undertake llie 
case, but gave the King to understand tliat it would 
be ten years before the operation of his medicines 
could take effect. The king permitted him to set 
to work accordingly. Now, one of the physician's 
friends, seeing him busy about the animal, expressed 
his wonder that so wise a man should undertake 
what was contrary to nature ; to wEuch the phy^- 
cian replied, — " Do you not see I have gained ten 
years' advantage t If I had refused the King's 
orders, I must have been instantly put to death ; 
but as it is, I have the advantage of a long delay, 
during which the king may die, the aaa may die, 
or I may die myself. In either of the three cases, 
I am freed from my trouble." — " Even so," said 
Sir George Douglas, " if we agree to this treaty 
we avoid a bloody and destructive war, and liave 
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fe. long period before ns, during which the King of 
Kn'land, bis um Prince fidmrd, or the infa ' 
Queen Mary, imj one of them die, »o that t 
treatj will be broken off." Mored by eaab reuoi 
a Pwliament, which coMnirteii abnnrt entirely 
the lords of tiie Englirfi psrtyi consented to t: 
matoh irith Engbuid, and the Itegeot Amui alio 

But while ob* part of the Seottiih nobles adopt- 
ed the resohitioD to treat with King Henry on his 
omi t«Tmi, the Queen-Mother and Cardinal Bea- 
ton were at ^ie head of another and still more 
Dumerons faction, who adhered to the old religion, 
nnd to the ancient alliance with France, and were, 
of conrBe, dii«ctly opposed to the English match. 
The Gckle temper of the Kegent conCribnled to 
break off the treaty which he had subBCribed. 
Within a fortnight after be had ratified the condi- 
tioDB of the match with England, he reconciled 
himself to the Cardinal and Queen-Mother, and 
joined in putting a stop to the proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could hare been watch- 
ful and patient, might perhaps have brought the 

measure, which waa ahke important to both 

tries, once more to bear. But Henry, incsD 
tbe I^gent^s double dealing, determined for i 
diale war. He sent a fleet and army into the frith 
of Forth, which landed, and, finding no opposii 
boml the capital of Scotland, and ita seaport, 
plundered the country arouni Sir Ralph Ei 
and Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the same t 
employed in making inroads on the Border, which 
were of ^le iiercest and most wasteful description. 
The account of the iav^;e is tremendoos. In one 
foray they numbered 19'2 toweta, or honsea of de- 
fence, burnt or raxed ; 403 Scots alain, and B16 
made pTiHtners ; 10,38G cattle, 13,493 sheep, 1296 
lioraes, and 350 bolls of com, driven away as spoiL 
Another list gives an account of the d«etruction of 
seTen monasteries, or religious houses i Hiteen 
castles or towers ; five market-towns, two hundred 
and forty-three villages, thirteen mills, and three 
htrapitala, all pulled down or burnt 

The exploits of the English leaders might gratify 
Henry's resentment, but they greatly injured his 
interest in Scotland, for the whole kingdom became 
united to repel the invaders ; and even those who 
liked the proposed match with England best, ware, 
to use an expression of the time, disgusted with so 
rough a mode of wooing. The Douglasses them- 
selres, bound to Henry by so many ties, were 
obliged, on seeing the distress and dovastatioQ of 
the country, to take port in the war against him, 
and soon found an opportunity to do so. 

It seems Henry had conferred upon bis two sue 
cessful leaders, Evers and Latoun, all the lands 
which they had conquered, or should be able to 
conquer upon tbe Border, and, in particular, the 
tine counties of Merse and Teviotdale. " 1 will 
write tbe instrument of possession upon their own 
bodies, with sharp pen^ and in blood-red ink," said 
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to protect them. Arran was with difficulty pr»^ 
vailed on to advance sonthward to Meli«Be, with 
scarce so many as five hundred men in his company. 
The English leaders were lying at Jedburgh wifii 
five thousand men. Three thousand of these were 
regular soldiers, paid by the King of England ; 
the rest were BOTderers, amongst whom there were 
many Scottish cUns who bad taken the rod cross, 
and submitted themselves to the dominion of Eng- 
land. With these forces Evers and Latoun made 
a sudden march, to Efurprise the zovemor and bis 
handful of men ; but they fiulcd, for the Scots 
retreated beyond the Tweed, to the hi Hi near 
Galashiels. 

The Engli^ then prepared t« retire to Jedburgh, 
and the goremor, acting by Angus's advice, follow- 
ed them, and watched their motions. In the mean 
time, succoucs began to come in to the Scottish 
army. A bold young man, Norman Leshe, the 
master of Rothes, was the first to come up with 
three hundred hone &om Fife, gallantly armed. 
Afterwards the Lord Bucdeuch joined them with 
a few of his clan who arrived at full speed, and 
aasured them that the rest of tbe Scotts would ba 
presently on the field. This Border chieftain was 
a man of great mihtary sagacity, and knew the 
ground welL He advised the governor and Angus 
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English, seeing tbe horses of the Scots ascend th< 
hill, concluded they were in flight, and turned haa- 
lily back to attack them, hurrying in confusion, as 
to an assured conquest. Thus they come in front 
of the Scottish army, who were closely and firmly 
drawn up, at the very moment wh«i they them- 
selves were in confusion from their hasty advance. 
Aa the Scots began to charge, the ^^^1 of Angus, 
seeing a heron ari»e out of the "marsli, cried out, 
" Oh, that I had my white hawk here, that wo 
might all iom battle at once I" The English, sur- 
prised and out of breath, — (and having besides, the 
wind in their face, which blew the smoke of the 
gunpowder, — and die sun in their eyes, were com- 

?letely defeated, and compelled to take to flight.) 
he Scotch Borderers, who had joined them during 
" " prosperity, perceiving their own oouatrymen 
victorious, threw away their red crosses (the 
distinction which they had assumed aa subjects of 
England,) and fell upon the EngQsh, for the pur- 
pose of helping those agunat whom they had come 
to the field, and mailing amends for their desertion 
of the Scottish cause. These renegades made a 
pitiful slaughter, and the Scots in general, provok- 
ed, probably, by the late ravages of tbe English, 
showed themselves so cruel to the vanquished, that 
thej' seemed to deserve the severe blow whidi the 
nation soon afterwards received. Tradition says, 
that a beautiful young maiden, called Lillyard, fol- 
lowed her lover &om the little village of Idaxton, 
and when she saw him &lt in battle, rushed herself 
into the heat of the fight, and was killed, aAer 
slaying several of the fSiglish. IVom this female, 
they call the field of battle Lillyard's Edge' to this 
day. 
This battle was fought in 1545. A thousand 
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Ens'iiahnwii wen killed, together with their two ' 
IsMen, «f whom Erera wa« buried in the abbey 
of MelrMe, which he lutd repeatedly plundered, uid 

finally burnt. A g^eat many prieoDen were aiade. 
One was Tbemuw Baad, an alderman of the city of 
LondcHi, whom we are aurjsiaed to meat with in 



ed, that i^ 

whicli Heary demanded fnna the eitiaeiui of heo- 
di>n. It eeema that thau^ the power of the King 
eould not throw the aldennaji into jail until he paia 
the mmey, yet be oeuld force him to serre a* a 
boldier; and there is a letter to Lord Ever*, di- 
recting that Bead ihould be «ubjeoted to all the 
ligoan and hardehips of the aerrii^ that he migb 
know what Boldten nificrad when in the field, and 
'le mora ready aaother time to aaaiBt the King with 
acmey to pay theEn. It is to be aucfMned tisat the 
alderman haid a large ransom to pa^ to tlie Seota- 
inan who had the go»d huk to get him for a fil- 

Hoary VIII. ww extremely oOended a.t thin 
defeat of Lillyard'a Edge, or Aneram-moor, a» it 
m baqumlly ladled, and vented bia displeasure in 
menaoea against the Earl of Angus, ootwitbetaod- 
ing their cmmexian by the earl'a marriage with the 
long's water. Angua treated the threats ol the 
English Dumarch with contempt. " Is our royal 
brf^er-in-law," he aatd, " angry with me for being 
a good Seotaman, and for rerenging ufoa KaJph 
Evan the destractioo of my ancestors' bombs at 
Melrose I They were better men then Evers, and 
I could in buuHir do no lees. And will my royal 
brother-in-law take my life for that ) Little does 
King Henry know the skirts of Cairntable' 
mountain ne^ DougLaa castle ;) ^ I can keep 
self there againttmJI his EngUah boat." 

The truth is, that at no period of thes hiatorj 
had the Scotti^ people ever been more attached to 
ITrance, and more abeoated bam f.i^i«mi, than 
now ; the propoeed match hatween the yoang 
^een Hid the Engliab Prince of Walaa being 
generally regarded wttb an ahhorrenoB, which ~~ 
chiefly owing to the vindic^ve and fuiiana nm 
in which Banry conducted the war. Of all 
Scottish nobles who had origiBally belonged to the 
Engliab party, Ltonnx alone continued friendly to 
Henry ; and he being obliged to fly into Fnglim^ 
the King caused lirai ta marry Lady Margaret 
Dougba, dau^Mr of his aieter Margaret by htr 
second IJuabaad the Earl of Angus, and of eeurae 
the King's niece. Their son was Uie nnhappy 
Henry Lord. Damley, of whom we shall have ~ 
to say hareaKer. 

The King of France now sent a powerful body 
of auxiliary troope to the anistanee of the Seota, 
besides ooDudei*bie snpphea of mooey, whicli en- 
abled them to reta^aCe the English ravages, so that 
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whidi both eoontriee suffered aererely, withoul 
eithet attaining aoy decinve advantage. 

The Soottisfa sifEaiTs were now managed almost 
entirely l^ Cardinal BcbIob, a atateaman, as we 
before ebeerved, of great abiUtiea, hut a Ugoted 
Catbolie, and a man of a aevere and cruel temper. 
He iiad gained entire inflneoca over the Begoit 
Arran, and' had prevEuled upon that fickle noble- 
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peraeralioB of the hsaetiee, as tbe Proteslanta were 
stitl called. Many cmeltica were exercised ; but 
that w1m<± exatcd pablic feeling to the hi^ieet de- 
gree, WM the barbaroBB death of George Wiefau^ 
This martyr to the cause of RefoTinati(Hi was a 
man of honouraUe birth, great wisdom and elo 
quenea, and of primitive piety. He preached the 
doctrines of the lUfotmed religion with seal and 
with saoeeas, mtd was far soma lime protected 
t^inst Oe efbrta of tb* YMgefal Catbotics by the 
hanma whe had become eanverta to the Froteatant 
faith. At length, howevw, he Cell into the hands 
of the cardinal, being anrrendered to him by Lord 
Bothwell, and waa conveyed to the castle of St. 



tnal, for heresy, before the Spiritual Court, where 
the cardinal preodcd. He was acetuied of preach- 
ing heretioal doctrine, by two prieets, called L^- 
der and Olipbant, whoM outnigeouB vicdevce was 
Mnmgly eontoasled with tha patience and pnaence 
ai mmddiown by the priainier. He awodad to 
thaaathorily of the Bible i^ainst Oat of Uie Onirch 
ef BcsDe; bat Ma jndgee were little diqicaBd ta lis- 
ten to his argnmaita, and he was oandemned to be 
bunt ahva. The place of executirai was oppoeite 
to the stately castle of the canhoal, and Beston 
Umaelf sat npaa the wbUh, which were hung with 
t^eatry, to behold the duth of bis beretieal pei- 
aener. The spot was also carefully chosen, that the 
moke of tlM file mi^ be aeen as far aapeoible, 
to spread the greater terror. Wishart 
was Uien brought o<t, and &ateaed to »*1>,H|^ 
a stake wilfa iron ehams. He was dad 
in a boekram garmfdt, and several bus of gun- 
powder wra« tied round bis bo<ly, to haaten the 
tnwratiMi of the Are. A quantity of lagota were 
d»Ossd aroniid the pile. While he stood in expec- 
tatvm of his orwel death, he cast his eyes towards 
his enemy the cardinal, as he sat on the battlements 
at the caKle enjoying the dreadful scene. 

" C^tain," be said to him who commanded the 
guard, ^ may God forgive yonder man, who lies so 
pmadly on Uie wall — witiun a few days be shall be 
seen lying there in as mnch shame as he now shows 
pomp and vanity." ' 

The pile was then fired, the powder exploded, 
the fkmes arose, and Wislwrt was dimnimad by a 
pamfol dealh to a blened immortality in the next 
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Fertutps Che lut words of Wiiilian, whiob (semed 
lo ooDtMa ft iirophetia spirit, incited bobs mes to 
rsTenge fai» ioMk. At utr nM, Uw IhbdW of 
that exoelleDt peaoa grta.'Oj incgr«Mcd tfae pMie 
detestation againM the cwdiiul, and a dning nun 
stood forth to gntif/ tin genenl iMireT by potting 
him to death. Thk wm Ncm^ Leslie, nlM 
the Muter of RoOm, th* nnw iriu lad Iha bkb 
of Fife at ihe battle of Anamn-aoBr. It Bppntn, 
that besdea his share of Ihe ccnuMU hatred to tk* 
cardiiial aa a perHeeotor, he had aOQie private bad 
OF oatue of quarrel with him. With no man thaa 
iMxteen men, Lealie anderteoh t^ — rok the oardi- 
Dalin hisowB castie,aaioi^ hJanniiMMiBpiardi 
and domestioa. It rhanewd that, aa maiy wortmaa 
Here still aapiayd in labourinf wpam ike brSA- 
eations of the eaatle, the wieket <tf th* saatla-gate 
waa apen eszlj ia ttiB moming, to admit thaia to 
lh«r work. The noBapindora took ^ramtagb af 
this, and obtained pooceaian of tha •ataoMO. 
Haring Ihoa gained admittaBca, thaj aaiiod apon 
rhe domeaticB of the eanliitBl,aDd tnniad them one 
b; one out of the tietle, th«i haateiwd to the oa^ 
iial'a chamber, who iud fiwtened the dcKnr. Ue 
refoMd them entoanoe, until they threatened to 
apply fve, when, learning (hat Nonnan Lesha waa 



iDipiraton, told hin he ahonid only hare meh 
mercy aa be had extended to George Wiiiaii I, and 
the Mho" aervantB cf God, who had beoi ilaio by 
hia orders. He tiien, with hia award pointed to , 
hii bteaat, bid the cu^JisBi aay hia piayeTB to God, ' 
for his last hour waa come. The eont^iiatoia now 
proceeded to atah their vlotiBi, and Bfterwavdi 
dragEed tha dead body to the walla, ta ifaow it to 
the tntizena of St. Aniib^wa, his ^emts and depen- 
dents, who earn* in farf to demand nhat had be- 
come of ^sij bishop. Tfam bis dead body isally 
aama to lie with open ahame upon the very battle- 
ments of Ma owB caatla, where be had Mtia triamph 
Co beheld Wishivt's exeeutkin.' 

Many persona iriio dia^proTed sf tUa Dost 
nnjuetifiabJe action, were yet glad that Ihla proud 
cardinal, who had a^d the country in somemaaBUre 
lo Fraues, waa at lei^U) remoiTed. Some iodiTi- 
duals, who asauivdly wovld oat faava aaaiaMd m 
the alai^ter, ioined thoae who had dain dw mr- 
dinat, in the dafonce of ba aaaUe. The lUgent 
hastened te beaaga the placa, yiiatb, aupfiUed 1^ 
England with KioDey, engiaaen, and prorinons, 
was able lo reaiat tiie Seol^afa army for fire months. 
France, bewevet, sent to Scotland a fleet and an 
^kay, with engineers better aecraauiled with tlia 
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angry ^irit' continued to infiuenee the oonnaelE oi 
the nawm under the Lord Protector Sonleiset, who 
Teaolved to take the same violent meaBurea to com' 
pd the Soels to give their yoang Queen in marriage 
te Edward VI.,of nkioh Henry had set an eiajiq>le. 
A choaaH and weU-diasiplined army ef eighteen 
thonauld men, weO supplied with all neceeaaries, 
and BBpportad fay an armed fleet, invaded Scatland 
on the eastern frontier. The Scota assembled a 
force of almost double the numbor of tha invaders, 
but, as usual, unaccustomed to act in union toge- 
Ihei , or to follow the comnujids of a single genenl. 
Msvertheleae, the Seotti^ leaders displayed, at the 

They pasted their array behind the river Eek, near 
Musselboi^.a village about hi milee from Edin- 
lorgh, and there seemed determined to await the 
advance of the Englnb. 

The Duke of Stmieiset, Regent of England, and 
general of the invading army, was now in a state ol 
diffienl^. The Seota were too stmngly posted to 
be attacked with hope of BueceH, and it is probable 
tha English msst haie retreated with dwhcmour, 
had net their enemies, in one of those fits of impa- 
tience whidi cauied so many national calamities, 
abandoned their advantageous position. 

Conflding in Ifae nmnhers of hia army, tlie Scot- 
tish Kegent (Eari of Arran) craned the Eak, and 
thus gave the English Iha advantage of the groond, 
they being drawn up on tlie top of a slo)Bng ani- 
nence. The Scots formed in their usual order, a 
eloae phalanx. They were armed with broad- 
Ewarda of an admirable form and temper, and a 
man* handkerchicJ waa worn in doable aiul triple 
folds nxmd eaeh man's oeA., — " not for cold," saya 
an old hiaterian,* " but for catting," Eapeciolly, 
each man carried a Ipcar eighteen teetlong. When 
drawn op, they stood elcec together, the first rank 
kiuding on one kDee,and pointing their speara to- 
wards the eneaiy. The ranks immediately bduni' 
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Mdes, and n ilding them with the but-end pUeed 
uwnst thrar foot, the poiot oppoeed to the breast 
at the enemy. So that the Scottish rank 
oompletely oetended b; the clow order in which 
tbey 8b»d, Kid by the lenf^ of their lances, that 
to charge them seeoied to be as lash as to oppose 
your bare haiid to a hedaehog's bristles. 

The battle began by the English cavairy, iindt 
the Lord Gray, rushing upon the close array of the 
Scots. They stood fast, menacing the horsemt 
with their pikes, and caUing, " Come on, ye her 
tics ! " The chaise was dreaiUul ; but sb the spea: 
of the English horse were much shorter than those 
of the Scot^sh infantry, they had greatly the worst 
of the encaunter, and were beaten off with the loss 
of many men. The Duke of Siunerset a 
Lord Gray to renew the charge^ bnt Gray replied, 
he rnight as well hid him ehar^ a castle-wall. Bv 
the advice of the Earl of Warwick, a body if 
BTchen! and musketeers was employed instead of 
horsemen. The thick order of the Scots exposed 
them to icsufTerahle loss from the missiles now 
employed against them, so that the Earl of Angus, 
who commanded the vanguard, made an oblique 
movement to avoid the shot ; but the m^n body of 
tlie Scots unliapfnly mistook this movement for a 
flight, and were thrown into confuiuon. The van 
then fled also, and the English horse retoming to 
the attack, and their in&nOy preasing forward, the 
victory was gained with very little trouble. The 
Sc[>ta attempted no fjvther rematance, and the 
slaoghter was very great, because tiie river Esk 
lay between the fugitives and any place of safety. 
Their loss was eiceesive. For more than five 
miles the fields wore covered with the dead, and 
with the spears, shields, and swords, wliich the 
flying soldiers had cast away, that they might run 
the faster. Thd day was equally disgraceful and 
disastrous ; so that the Beld of Pmkie, as it was the 
tast great defeat which the Scots received from the 
Enghah, was also one of the most calamitous. It 
ivaa fought on 10th September, IU7. 

It seemed to he decreed in thoee wihappy na- 
tional wars, that the English should often be able 
to win great victories over the Scots, but that they 
should never derive any permanent advantage from 
their successes. The Inittle of Pinkie, Gu froni 
paving the way to a nmniage between ^oeen Mary 
and Edward VI., which was the object of Somer- 
set's expedition, irritated and alarmed the Scots to 
such a degree, that thoy resolved to prevent the 
possihihty of such a miion, by marrying their 
young mistress with the Dauphin, that is, the eldest 
son of the King of France, and sending her to be 
bred Dp at the French court. A hasty assent of 
the Scottish Parliament was obtained to this, partly 
by the influence of gold, partly by the appearance 
of the French Boldiers, partly, according to the 
relorraer Knox, by the menaces of the Lord of 
Buccleuch, wham he describes as " a hloody man, 
who swore, with -many deadly oaths, that they who 
would not consent should do what they would like 

By the match with France the great object of 
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the English govemmeht was rendered uunltain- 
^le : But the Scots had little occusion for triompb. 
The union with France, which they so hastily and 
rashly adopted, brought a new and long series ot 
ruinons consequences upon the country. 

Scotland, however, enjoyed the immediate ad- 
vantage of a conaideTable auxiliary fores of Prmch 
soldiers, under an olheer named D'Ebh^, who ren- 
dered material assistance in recovering severaJ forti 
and castles which had Ekllen into the hands of the 
Enghsh after the batUe of Pmkie, and in which 
they had left garrisons. The presence of these 
armed strangers gave great facihtiep for carrying 
into Bcoomplishment the treaty with France. The 
Regent was gratified by the Dukedom 'of Chatel- 
herault, conferred on him by the French King, 
with a considerable pension, in order to induce him 
to consent to the match. The young Queen wan 
embarked on board the French galleys in Juli 
1548, accompanied by four young ladies of quaht,i 
of her own age, destmed to be her play-feLowa in 
childhood, and her companions when ^e grew np. 
They all hore the same name with their tnistrese, 
and were called the Queen's Maries. ' 

The infant Qneen being thus transferred tu 
Francs, her mother, Mary of Guise, the widow oi 
James V., had the address to get herself placed at 
the head of a^Jra in Scotland. The Duke ot 
Chatelherault, as we must now term the Earl c/ 

d upon to „ . 

occupied by uie Queen Dowager, who dis- 
played a considerabie degree of wisdom and caution 
in the admijiistration of the kingdom. Most men 
wondered at the ^ility with which the Duke of 
Chalelheiault, himself so near iu reUtiDD to the 
thnme, had given place to Mary of Guise ; but 
none was lo moeh oiTended as the duke's natural 
brother, who had sncceeded Beaton as an^bishop 
uf St. Andrews. He exdumed with open inde- 
cency against the mean spirit of his brcuieT, who 
had thus given away the power of Regent, when 
there was bat a " squalling girl" hetwijit hun and 

The Queen Begent, thus placed hi authority, 

endeavoured to secure herself by diminishing the 
power of the Scottish nobles, and increasing that 
of the crown. For this purpose, she proposed that 
should be levied on the country at large, to 
pay hired soldiers to flght, instead of trusting the 
' ifence of the counO}' to the nobleroeo and their 
itainers. This proposal was exceedingly ill re- 
ceived by the Scottish Parliament. " We will fight 
for our umiliee and our country," they said, " he^ 
ter than any hirelings can do — Our fathers did so, 
and we will follow their example." The Earl of 
Angus being checked for coming to Parliament 
with a thousand horse, contrary to a proclamation 
of the Queen Kegent, that none should travel with 
more than their usual household train, answered 
jestingly, " That the knaves would not leave him ; 
and that he would be obliged to the Queen, if she 
could put him on the way of being rid of them, for 
they consumed his beef and his aie." She had 
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Gqoalt}' bad succeu, nlien she endt^voured to psr- 
:!uade the earl to give h^ up his atroug eaatle of 
TantalloD, under pretence of put^g & gBirigoD 
there to defend it against the Englifih. At fiist he 
nnswered indirectly, as if he qwke to a hawk vMch 
he held on his uTiet, and was feeding at the time, 
" The devil," said he, " is in the greedy gled[kite !] 
Will ehe never be fulM" The Queen, not choowng 
to take this hint, continued to urge her reqxieat 
about the gairieon. " The castle, madam," he 
replied, " ia yours at conunand ; but, by St. Bride 
oC Douglas, I must be the captain, and 1 will keep 
it for yoa aa wel! as any one you will put int» it." ' 
The other nobles held ramilar opinioDB to those of 
Angus, and would hy no means yield to the pro- 
paEal of levying any hired troops, who, as they 
feared, might be employed at the pleawre of the 
Queen K^cnt to diminiaii the liberties of the 
Ungdom. 

The prevalence of the Protealant doctrinel in 
Scotland stxengtbeDed the Scottish nobles in their 
ilisposition to make a stand against the Queen Re- 
I gent's desire to augment bar power. Many great 
nobles, and a still greater proportion of the smaller 
barons, had embraced ^ Reformed opinions ; 
and the preachifig of John Kuox, a man of great 
courage, zeal, and talents, made converts daily from 
tJie Catholic taith. 

The Queen Regent, though herself a zealous 
Catholic, had for some time tolerated, and even 
encouraged, the Protestant party, because they 
supported her interest against that of the Hamil- 
touH ; but a course of pohlics had been adopted in 
Prance, by her brothers of the House of Guise, 
iviiich occasioned her to change hor conduct in this 

You may remember, that Edward VI. of Eng- 
land succeeded to liis lather Henry. He adopted 
the Protestant faith, and completed the Reforma- 
wbich his father began. But he died early, 
was succeeded by his sister Mary of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife, Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, whom he divorcei under pretext 
of scruples of canstnence. This Mary endeavoured 
to bring back the Catholic rehgion, and enforced 
^lie laws aguost heresy nith Oie utmost ligeur. 
Many persons were burnt in her reign, and hencE 
she has been caUed tlie Bloody Queen Mary. She 
died, however, after a abort and unhappy reign, 
ud her faeUa Elizabeth ascended the throne with 
tiio general assent of ail the people of England. 
The Catholics of foreign countries, however, and 
particularly those of France, objected to JEliiabeih's 
■■"'i to the crown. Elizabeth was Henry's daughter 
bis second wife, Anne Bullen. Now, as the 
Pope bad never consented either t« the divorce ol 
Q,ueen Catherine, or to the marriage of Anne Bul- 
len, the Cathohcs urged, that Ehzabetb must be 
considered as illegiUmate, and as having, therefore, 
no lawful right to succeed to the throne, which, as 
tlenry VIII. had no other child, must, they con- 



scend upon Queen Mary of Seottatid, bs 
the grand-daughter of Margaret, Henry's sister, 
wife of James IV. of Scotland, and th« next lawful 
heir, aeeording to their t^;umait, to her deceased 
gnnd-imcle. 

The court t£ Fnnee, not conddering that the 
English themselves were to be held the beet jndgee 
~>f the title of their own Queen, resolved, in an 
!vi! hour, to put forward this claim of the Scottish 
lueen to the English crown. Money was coined, 
and pbite wrought, in which Mary, with hec hus- 
band Francis the E^uphin, assumed the style, title, 
kud armorial bearings of England, ss well as Scot' 
and ; and thus laid the first foundation for that 
deadly hatred between Elizabeth and Mair, which, 
as you will hear by and by, led to such fittal crtt- 
seqnences. 

Queen Elizabeth, finding France was disposed 

challenge her title to the erowu of England, pre- 
pared to support it with all the bravery and wisdom 
of her ehaneter. Her first labour was to re-e 
blisb ^e Reformed religion upon the same foo' 
that Edward VI. bad assigned to it, and to destroy 
the Roman Catholic estabUshments, which her ]" " 
deeessor Mary had endeavoured to replaee. 
the Catholics of France and Scotland were 
natural enemies, and attempted to set up the right 
" " - Mary as preferable to her own, so ; ' 
o End friends in the Protestants of Si 
land, who could not fail to entertain respect, and 
even affection, for a Princess, who was justly re- 
garded as the protectress of the Protestant c? 
throughout all Europe. 

When, therefore, these changes took place in 
England, the Queen Regent, at the instigation of 
her broUHira at the House of Guise, h^an once 
more to persecute the Protestants in Scotland ; 
while their leaders turned their eyes to Elizabeth 
for protection, counsel, and assistance ; all of w-hicl 
she was easily disposed to render to a party whosi 
cause rested on the same grounds with her own 
Thus, while France made a vain pretence of claim 
ing the kingdom of England in the nsme of Mary, 
and appealed for assistance to the Enghsh Cathohcs, 
Elizabeth far more effectually incrensed the inter- 
nal dissensions of Scotland by eepou^g the cause 
of the Protestants of that country. 

These Scottish Prot^rfonta no longer consisted 
solely of a few studious or reflecting men, whose 
indulgence in speculation bad led teem to adopt 
peculiar opinions in religion, and who could be 
dragged before the spiritual courts, fined, impri- 
soned, plundered, banished, or burnt, at pleasure. 
The Reformed cause had now beeii adopted by 
many of the principal nohibly; and being the cause, 
at once, of rational religion and legitimate fretdom, 
it was generally embraced by those who were most 
distinguished for wisdom and public spirit 

Among the converts to the Protestant &ith, was 
a natural son of the late Sing James V., who, b^ng 
designed for the Churdi, was at this time called 
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Lord Janwa Stermrt, die Prior oT St Andrwi, 
Init was afterward* bettor known b; lb* tkle of tite 
Earl of Hnnsj. He was a Touog ooUeman of 
great partn, bi>Te and skilful in war, and in peaoe 
a, layer of justice, and a friend to ihe liberties ol 
his conntry. His wisdom, good moral condnot, and 
the zeat he expressed for the Helamei rriigum, 
occasioned faia beiag the meat active person amongst 
the Lords of the Congregaliaii, a* dis leaden of 
the Frotcstwit party w»e now sailed. 

The Queen Regent, more in omn^iance with tiie 
wishes of her brot h ers than ber own inclination, 
whii^ was gentle and msderato, began Hie qnarrel 
bj commandiitg the Protestant preadien to be 
summoDed to a court of jnatiee at Sliriing, on 1 Sth 
May, 1669 ; bnt aach a coDooaree of Mends and 
favourers attended them, that the Queen was rlad 
to put a stop to the trial, on condition that 3iej 
Bhoold not enter the town. Yet An broke i' ' 
promise, and had tbem proclaimed nollaws tor 
appearing, ilthongh thsy had been stopped by I 
own command. Both partiea then -prefnTed ._ 
hostilitice; and an inddcnt happoaed, wdiidi bnght- 
ened their animoHity, while it gave to the oonne 
of the Reformation a peenliar colmr of EcaJow 

The riiilmilaiilii had mads Unir houlqaartere 
at Perth, wh<a« they had aknij eommeaeed the 
public examiM of thnrr^igicn. John Kbo>, whose 
eloqoenee gave him great inflnraiee with tke peo]^ 
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proaches which the Queen Begent deserved for 
ber late breach of ftith. When ins diWDune was 
finished, and while tJie minds of the bearers were 
atill agitated by its effect^ a friar prodneed a little 
glass case, or tabemaele, cooiuning tin images of 
saints, which he required tine bysjiuiders to wm^ 
ship. A boy who wbb present axdaimed, " That 
wsi. gross and sinftU. idolatry !" The i«ie»t, as in- 
cantiouB in his pswion as ill-timed in his devotion, 
Btmclt the hoy a blow ; and the lad, in revenge, 
threw a 9t«ne, vbich brolie one of the images. 
Immediatoly sJl the peoide began to cast stones, 
not only at the images, but at the Hue punted win- 
dows, and, finally, pulled down the altars, de&ced 
the ornaments of the ehorch, and nearly destroyed 
the whole building. 

The multitiide next reaohred te attack the splen- 
did convent of the Cartbusiaiu The prior had 
prepared for defence his garrison, consisting of the 
Hi^land tenants l>elongmg to some lands whidi 
the convent poaeeesed in the district of Athola. 
Tliese men nere drtnrmined to make the meet of 
the oeca^on, a^d demanded ef the prior, that DDOe 
they were aaked to eipoie tiieir lives for the good 
of uie Church, th^ should be asenred, that if they 
were killed, their families should retain posse^on 
of the lands which they themselvee enjoyed. The 
prior impolitically refused their requeel They 
next demanded refreshments and good liqnor, to 
encourage them to Rght. But nothing waa served 
out to them by the sordid churchmen, excepting 
Hailed salmon and thin drink ; so that they had 
DeiAer heart nor will to tight when it aame to the 



Ch, and made IttHe deface agunst the moltitade, 
rhom tbe stately convent was entirely destooyed, 
Tba example of Uie Reformers in Pertb wi~ 
followed in St. Andrews and other pUcee ; and » _ 
bsve to regret that niany beautlM buildings fell a 
sacrifiee to the fary of the lower orders,' and were 
eidier totally destroyed, or reduced to piles of 

n« RefomKTS of the better chus did not o 
tenance these extre miti es, although the com 
people bad some reason lor the line of violence tbey 
pursued, besides their own natural inclination to 
tumultiiaiy proceedings. One great point in which 
the CathoBes and PnitaitantB difibred was, that the 
fomer reckoned the cbnrcdies as places hallowed 
and sacred in their own character, which it waa a 
highly meritorious duty to ornament and adorn 
widi every species of studied beaaty of arohitoc- 
ture. The Scottish Protestants, on the contrary, 
regarded them as mere buildings of stone and lime, 
having no especial daim to respect when the divine 
service was fbndied. The defacing, therefore, and 
ev^ destroying, the splendid Catholic dinrcbes, 
seemed to me early Refbrmers the readiest mode 
of tuMifjing Aeir zeal against the superstitiDns of 
Papery. There was a d^ree of policy m pulling 
down the abbeys and monasteries, with the cr"- 
and lodgings made for the accommodatton of ._. 
monks. " ^e true way to banish the rooks," said 
John Knox, " is to pull down thar nosti, and the 
rooks will fly off." But this maxim did not apply 
to the boildings used for public worship. Respect- 
ing these at least, it would have been better to 
have lollowed tbe example of tbe cilizena of Glas- 
gow, who drew out in arms, when the multitude 
were about to destroy the High Church of that 
tatj, and, while they agreed widi the more zealous 
in removing all the emblems of Popish woreU}:^ 
insisted that the bnilding itself fdiou'd remain im- 
injored, and be applied to tbe uaes of a Protestant 
churdi. 

On the whole, however, though many fine bcdld- 
ings were destroyed in Scotland, in the first fuij- 
of the Reformation, it is better that the eouutrj' 
Bhoold have lost these ornaments, than that they 
should have been preserved entire, wiHi the reten- 
tion of Ae corrupt and superstatioiia docbrinea 
which had been tanght in them. 

The demrdition of the chnrches and sacred build- 
ings augmenMd the Queen Regent's diepleat 
against the Lords of the Congregation, and at length 
both parties look the fi^d. The Protestant nobles 
were at the heod of their numerous foUowera ; 
Queen diiefly relied upon a small but select b . _, 
of French troops. The war waa not very violently 
carried on, for the side of the Reformers became 
every day stronger. The IDuke of ChaldherauH, 
the first nobleman in Scoliand, a second time 
espoused the cause of the Congregation ; and Malt- 
land of Letbington, one of tbe wisest statosmei 
die kingdom, took ^e same course. At the same 
time, although the Lords found it easy to bring 
together large bodies of men, yet they had ni ' 
the money or means necessary to keep them ti 
getber for a long time, while the SVench vetemn 
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Iheiitartea. Their Jigonlti™ teaune ft i'M fa r iriien 
tbe Qneen Regent dioved bar dengn to tartitj 
gtnm^j the town of L«ith aad tbe ftdJMMit iibad 
of Inrit-Keith, ud ^aMd her FModi nUien in 
puTMOB there ; BO t&Kt^ bong in RMMMMKitfthAt 
seaport, Bbe might at th rimiii, wtaea ihe m 



Uiukilled in the art of eo n d ue ti n g negea, 
totally vithont ToaBey, the Lonk of Ste Cannvga- 
tion hadrBcounetotheMNStanoeof EulaBd;Bid 
Cm- the ftnt time u Kodih fleet aad inn; ap- 
pfMtebedllietanitDriMofeeallaDdfayieaaBdlaad, 
Qot vitb lite pnrpoBe of iavaribn, h need to be the 
cam of «M, bnt to^Bust the natioo in ita reaietanoe 
to tlM anna id Fnaee, and tilt mligion «f Some. 

Tbe Ti" ^'''^ annr vae (Don jotned by tbe Soot- 
liik Laria Ot the CimgEegatKiB, and adw" ' 
Lnth, laid nece to the town, wtkh ma 
Im eJiiIj defenoad by the Fnoch eoMien, who dia- 
rdayed a degree cf ingeniut? in Aeir defeoee vbich 
for alcmg time teaiated ereiy effcnt <fAe iMoegera. 
They were, howenr, bloohaded by Ihe En^ish 
fleet, n that no praiiibmB eonld be reoained by 
Bea ; and aa oa latld tbey were suiraoDded by a 
oonaidsraUe aimy, prm^tm became 
that they were ddiged to feed BBOB ' 

In tbe BMMi t>»a, Aeir mietoc , 
Hegeat, had retired into the eaatle of Edinbargh, 
^imn, grie^ &tigiic,a«d diiW«inted e^iectataefB, 
Ikvw her into an iUneaa,of wtikh ihe died on lOtfa 
atlaoOflMO. l^e Frwiditwoffain Le it hiere muw 
redoMd toMttremi^, and fnackaad Ubry dater- 
miiad npon naUBg peace in BcoUaad M the ex- 
Pfiino of moat importaDt ooneeaaiona to tbe Be- 
fonned party. Theja^vedfiuttiinMeadoflu 



be deTcAred npM) * eomunl of govfRmmt choeen 
by Fariianmit ;. dwy paased an act of indenmit;, 



oommitted dmiog theee ware ; and vm left tbe 
subject of relippon to be di^osed of ae the Piriia- 
iment ahoidd determiae, wluch waa, in &ct, giving 
the fnll power to Ihe B«tDnned party. All fondgn 
tnty^, aa boA aidaa, were to be withdram ac- 
cordingly. 

En^snd, and especially Qtwcn EEEabeih, gained 
n great p<^ by this treaty, for it neogniaed, in 
ei^FeiB terroB, the title of diat Prinoeea to tbe 
tlfftoM of England ; and FrandB and Hary boond 
tbeiaeelTeB to lay aidde all daim to that mgdiim, 
tt^ettier with the arras and emblemi of l''.i«gii«h 
sovereiKitj whidi they bad aeaomed and bcme. 

The Parlianant of Scotland being aaaeodded, it 



power and inoHnatinn to direct all i(a Ma^tione 
uptoi tb« mbjeot of religion, lliey owdemned 
unanuDooBly the whole lUnie of Popery, and 
adopted, inatead of the doctrinea of the Cfaiindi ri 
ELfime, tbe tenets eontained in a coDfeenco, or 
avowal, of Faith, drawn up by Ihe moat popnlar of 
the Protestant ^vines. Thus tbe whole relieioas 
constitution of the Chnrch was at onoe altered. 

There was one porticnlar in which the Scottisb 
reformera greatly differed from HioBe of England. 
The English oioiiarch, who abolished the power of 
tbe Pope, had entabliabed that of the crown aa die 
viable Head of tbe Church of England. The menn- 



anndi,ln 



that tbe King liaa ttic 
of altering the religiooa doctrinea of the 
1, bat only that he riionld be the chief of the 
gorenuDeat in churd afbim, aa he waa always in 
Uhm of the State. On die eontmj, Ihe Hednrmed 
iaiiiiil«ii of firrthmd renounced the audiMity of 
any interfarmee iX the aril magialiale, whether 



bens, aaauOad bj a oertain nunilier of the laity, 
fonniiig what ia called a GieiMval Aaaembly of Ihe 
Chilli. The 5cot£^ Befonnera diadaimai also 
the dirinon of Ihe clergy into the Tarioaa ronlcB of 
bisliopB, deans, prebendaries, end other elasBes of 
the clerical order. They discarded this gobordins- 
tion of ranks, though ret^ned in the English Pro- 
tealant Church, maintajning that each clergyrnan 
intruated with a elOLrge of aouls was upon a level in 
every roepeot with the rest of his brethren. They 
reprobated, in partjcnlar, the order of bishop, as 
bi^dlDg a place in the Natioual Coancil, or Parlia- 
ment ; and aaaerted, that meddling in aecBlar affurs 
waa in itself improper for llieir office, and natur^ly 
led to Ihe usurpation over men's eonsciencee, whicli 
had been the chief abominatioD of the Church uf 
Rome. The laity of Scotland, and particularly the 
great nobility, saw with pleasure the readiness of 
the ministers to resign all tboae pretensions to 
world^ raailf and cmsequence, wiiich had been in- 



Belf-denyiag adjuration 
wuriiBy boaineeB a reaaan for limiting Ihe sabsis- 
tence which they were to derive from the funds ol 
tbe Qmrch, to ue smallest pseaible Bam of annua] 
stipend, wl^ist they ^ipnipriated the mat to ibsm- 
selves withoQt savple. 

It remained lo diapoaa of the wealth lale'y en- 
joyed by the CUhoIie clergy, who were aoppoaed 
lo be poaaesaad of half of the reveone of Scotland, 
eo far as it aroiw from land. Knox Had the oUier 
SeEormed dovj had formed a plan for Q» decent 
maiDlcraaaee ofa National Chnrah oat of theae en- 
teonre fimds, and proposed, that what might be 
deoned more than sufBdent tea this pnrpoGe should 
he eixpmded upon hoqatale, school universities, 
and places of education. Kit Ihe Lorda, who bad 
sdzed Ihe reTenuea of the Cbardi,were determined 
not to part with the spoil they had obtained ; ajid 
those whom the preachen had fmmd moat active 
in deatroying Popery, were wmdeifolly cold when 
it waa pri^HMed to tbem to soirendar Ihe lands 
they had seized upon for their own use. The 
pUa of John Knox waa, they said, a " devout 
ilil aginalic«,"aviaionTyaeli^ne,wfaich showed the 
^niaem ef die preaober's inteotions, but which it 
waa impoadble to carry mto practice^ In short, 
ttiey raUined by Gave tiw greater part of the Chnrch 
revemies far Aear own advantage. 

When Ftaums and Usjry, who had now become 
King and Qnerai of Franoe, heard that the Scottish 
Parliament had totally akered the reUgion, and 
dianged the forms of the National Chiuch from 
Catholic to Proteetant, they were exireroely angry ; 
and bad the King lived, it ia most likely they would 
have refused to consent to this great innovation, 
and preferred rekindling the war by sending a. new 
army of French into Scotland, But if they medi- 
.-..3 — 1. . -. entirely prevented by 
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Cha oealh ol Vnuicii II., on the Sdi of December, 

1660. 

During her hoBband's life, Hary had axerciEed 
a great authorit; in Fru]e«, for she poswased no- 
boimded influenca oier his mind. After hia denlh, 
and the asoenon of ChBrles his brother, Uiat influ- 
ence and anthorit; wars totally ended. It ntnat 
baTe been painful to a lofty Enind like Mary's thna 
to endnre coldneaa and neglect in the place where 
ahe bad mot with hononr and obedience. She 
retired, therefore, from the Com* of France, and 
determined to retmn to her native kingdom of 
Scotland ; a resolution moat natnral in ilaelf, but 
which became the introduction to a long and melan- 
cbolj laJe of misfortunea. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

QiM«il Mary'$ Return to jSbotfami — Happy Com- 
meiKettieM of her iSripi — Expedition ajaitat 
Hanliy—JVegatiationi Kith Elisabeth o/E^Uutd 
eonceming a uamd Marriage — Marriage of 
Mary and DanUey. 

[ISGO— ISGi.] 
MaitT SiEwiBT, the Q;oeeD Dowagor of France 
and the hereditaiy Queen of Scotland, waa, with- 
out any ezceptioi], the moat beantifiil and aeoom- 
Elished woman of her time. Her conntenance was 
>ve1y ; she was tall, weU-formed, elegant in all her 
motionB, skilled in the exercises A riding and 
dancing, and posaeeaed of all the female aoconi- 
pliabments which vere in fashion at that period. 
Her education in France had been carefully attended 
to, and die had proRted by the opportunities of in- 
BtmctiDD she enjoyed. Sbe was mistress of several 
langu^ee, and understood state-aKirs, in which 
her hnaband had often need her advice. The 
beauty of Mary waa enhanced by her great conde- 
scension, and by the good-humour and gaiety which 
she sometimes carried to the verge of eiceas. Her 
youth, for she was only eighteen when she returned 
to Scotland, increased the liveliness of her disposi- 
^on. The Catholic religion, in which ahe had been 
Etrictlj educated, waa a great blemish in the eyes 
of her people ; but on the whole the nation expected 
her return with more hope and joy, than Mary 
herself entertained at the thought of exchangin) 
the fine climate of France and the gaieties of ili 
court, for the rough tempasta and turbulent polices 
of her native country. 

Mary set sail from France 15th Augnst, 1561 
The English fleet were at sea, and there ia great 
reaaon to believe that they had a purpose of inter- 
cepting the Queen of Scots, as a neighbour whose 
return waa dreaded by Elizabeth. Occupied with 
anxious forebodings, the Qncen remained on the 
deck of her galley, gazing on the coaala of France. 
Morning found her in the same occupation ; and 
when they vaDished from her eyes, she exclaimed 
in sorrow, « Farewell, farewell, happy France ; I 
diall never see thee more 1 " 



She paased the Endi^ fleet nmler cover vi n 
mist, and arrlred at Xeith on the 19th Angnsl, 
where little or do preparatian had been made for 
her hoDourable reception. Such of the nobles a» 
were in llie cuutal hastened, however, to wait upon 
thai Tom^ Qneen, and convey her to Holyrood, 
the palace al her aneestOFs. Horses were provided 
ts bring her and her train to Edinburgh ; hut tli^ 
were wretched pomea, and had such tattered furni- 
ture and accontrementa, that poor Mary, when she 
thought of the splendid pallreyB and rich appoint- 
menta at the court of France, could not forbear 
shedding leaia. The people were, however, in Qieir 
way, rejoiced to see her ; and about two hundred 
citizens of Edinburgh, eaich doing hia best upon a 
three-stringed 6ddle, played unit& her window all 
night, by way of welcome — a niriay serenade, wbicfa 
deprived her of sleep after her bitigue. She took 
it as it was meant, nevertheless, end expressed her 
thanks to the perpetrators of this mistuned^ and 
mistimed coneerL Mair had immediately after 
her arrival a specimen of the reUgious zeal of her 
Reformed sabjeda. She had ordered mass to be 
performed by a Popish ecclewartic in her own 
chapel, but the popular indignation was so much 
excited, that but for the interfereoce of her natural 
brother, the Prior of St. Andrews, the priest would 
have been murdered on hia own altar.^ 

Mary behaved with admirable pTudence at this 
early period of her reign. She endiaiited the com- i 
mon people by her grace and condescensian, and I 
while she sat in council, usually employed in aomo ! 
Iemaleworii,shegainedcreditfar]ierwiBdomami>Dg \ 
the atateemen whom ^e consulted. Shewascautious i 
of attempting any thing contrary to the rehgion of 
her subjects, though diJSerent from her own ; and 
osng the assistance of the Prior ot St. Andrews, 
and of the sagacioua Haitland, she made a rapid 
progress in the affections of her people. She con- 
ferred on the Prior ot St. Au4rews, who had given 
up thoughta of the Church, the title and the eartdnan 
of Mar, which had been frequently bestowed on : 
branchea of the royal family. 

With similar prudence, the Qneen maintained 
all the usual intercourse of dvihty with Elizabeth ; ; 
and while she refused to abandon her title to ihe - 
cron-n of England, in the case of Elizabeth dying | 
without beirsof her body,she expresaed her anxious ; 
wish to live on the best terma with her uster save- 1 
reign, and her readiness to reUnipiish, during the 
life of the English Queen, any right of inheritance 
to the Enghsh crown which she might poaaess ic 
her prejudice. EHzabeth waa silenced, if not satis- 
fled ; and there continued to be a constant commn- 
□ication of apparent friendship between the two 
aovereigna, and an exchange of letters, compli- 
ments, and occaaionally of presenta, becoming their 
rank, with much profcsaon of mutual kindness. 

But^ere was one important claaa of persons to 
whom Majy^s form of religion waa so obnoxious, 
that they oonld not be gaiued lo any &vonrable 
thoughts of her. These were the preachers of the 
Reformed faith, who, recollecting Mary's descent 
from the family of Guiae, always hostile to the 
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PniWBiuit cKUM, exolumed against tha Queen 
eien in the pulpi^ with an indeo^t noleace unfit- 
ting that place, and never apoka of ber but aa one 
hardened in resistance to the voioe of true Chria- 
lian inntmction. Jobn Knox Unuelf introduced 
tuch ESverB expres^ons into his aernioiiB, 
QueeD Mary condescended to expostulate with 
him perKinally, and to exhort Mm to use more 
mild language in the discharge of his dnty. Ne- 
vertheleae, tiiough tha language of these roo^ 
Reformers hah too vehement^ and though their 
harshness was impolitic, aa (ending unneceaaarilj' 
to ioerease tlie Queen's dislike of tbem and thi ' 
form of religion, it must be owned that their bub; 
cions of Mary's sincerity were natural, and in . 
probability well founded. The Queen uniformly 
declined to ratify the reUgioua system adopted by 
the Parliament in 1560, or the confiscation of the 
Church lands. She always seemed to consde 
present state of things as a temporary arrangement, 
to which she was indeed willing to submit for the 
present, but with the reserration that it should be 
subjected to alteratioiis when there was opportu- 
nity far them. Her brother, the newly created 
Earl of Mar, however, who was at this time her 
prindpal eounsellor, and her best friend, used bis 
influence with the Protestant clergy in her behalf, 
and some coldness arose between him and John 
Knox, on the subject, which continued for mor 
(ban a year. 

The first troublesome afbir in Queen Mary' 
reign seems to have arisen from her attachmeuC t 
this brother and his interest She had created hiu 
Earl of Mar, as we have said ; but it was her pur 

Kto confer on bim, instead of this title, that of 
of Murray, and with it great part of the large 
entates belonging to that northern earldom, which 
had become vested in the crown after the extinc- 
tion of the heirs of the celebrated Thomas Ban- 
dolph, who enjoyed it in the reign of the great 
Robert Bruce. The earldom of Mun^ had after- 
trarda been held by a brother of the Earl of Dou- 
glas, bnt had again been forfeited to the crown on 
the fall of that great &mi1y in James the Second's 

This exchange, however, could not be made, 
without giving offence to the Earl of Huntly, often 
mentioned as head of the most powerful funily in 
the NorUi,who had possessed himaelf ofa oonsider- 
able part of tJiose domains which had belonged to 
Ibe earldom of Murray. This Earl of Himtly was 
a braTB man, and poseeesed of very great power in 
the Northern counties. He was one of the few 
remaining peers who continued attached to the 
Catholic rebgion, and, after the &mily of Hamil- 

It vras believed, that if the Queen, instead of 
coming to Irfuth, had choeeu to have landed at 
Aberdeen, and declared herself determined tn re- 
instate the Cathohc religion, the eai\ hod offored 
to join her with twenty thousand men for accom- 
plishing that purpose. Mary, however, bad de- 
clined nis proposal, which must have bad the im- 
mediate consequence of producing a, great civil war. 
The Earl of Huntly was, therefore, conmdered as 
hostile to the present government, and to the Earl 
of Mar, who had the principal management of 
Affairs ; and it was to be supposed, that poesessed 



aa Huntly waa of great power, and a very mune- 
roQS body ol depmdenta and retainers, he would 
not willingly anrrender to hia political enemy any 
part of the domains which he ponessed belonging 
to the earldom of Hnrray. i 

The Earl of Mar was, on bis part, determined 
to break the strength of this great opponent ; and 
Queen Mary, who appears also to have feared 
Huntly'a power, and the use which he seemed din 
posed to make of it, undertook a personal journey 
to the North of Scotland, to enforce obedience tc 
her oommands. About the same time. Sir John 
Gc^on, the Earl of Huntly's son, committed aome 
feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced to tarn- 
porary confinement. This punishment, though 
slight, wsa felt aa another mark of disfavour to the 
house of Gordon, and increased the probsbilily ol 
then? meditating resiBtance. It is difficult, or radier 
impossible, to say whether there were good grounds 
for suspecting Huntly of entertaining serious views 
to take arms against the Crown. But his conduct 
was, to say the least, incauUous and suspiiaous. 

The young Queen advanced northward at the 
head of a small army, encamping in the fields or 
accepting such mtserabls lodgings as the houses of 
the smaUer gentry afforded- It was, however, a 
Mene which awoke her natural eourage,and,march- 
ing at the head of her soldiery, such was her st^t, 
that she publicly wished she had been a mao, to 
sleep all night in iha fields, and to walk armed wi^i 
a jack and slnill-^sap of steel, a good Gla^^w buck- 
ler at her back, and a broadsword by her side. 

Huntly seems to have been surprised by the ar< 
rival of his sovereign, and undecided what to do. 
While he made all offers of submisdon, and onde*- 
Toured to prevail on the Queen to visit his houM 
as that of a dutiful subject, a party of hia followers 
refused her admiscdon into the royal castle of In- 
vemesfl, and attempted to defend that fortress 
against her. They were, however, compelled to 
surrender, and the governor was executed fm* treo- 

Mean time. Sir John Gordon escaped from ihs 
prison to which the Queen had sentonced him, and 
placed himself at the head of the vassals itf his 
house, who wore now riejng in every direction ; 
while his &ther, the Earl of Huntly, considering 
the Queen as guided entirely by his enemy, the 
Earl of Mar, at length assumed arms in person. 

Huntly easily assembled a considerable host, and 
advanced towsj^ls Aberdeen. The purpose ot his 
enterprise was, perhaps, such as Bucdench had 
onierl^ed at the field of Meiroecy— an attack 
rather upon the Queen's counsellors than on her 
peraon. But her brother, who had now exchanged 
hia title of Mar for that of Murray, waa ss brave 
and as successful as Angus upon the former aces' 
sion, with this advantage, that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his Sovereign. He was, however, in a 
state of great difficulty. The men on whom he 
could with certainty rely were few, being only 
those whom he hod tnviught from the midland coun- 
■ L He summoned, indeed, the northern barons 

his neighbourhood, and they came ; but with 

ibtful intentiona, full of awe for the house of 
Gordon, and probably with the private resolution 
of being guided by circumstances. 

Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew up 
a men he could ' "~ "~ "' 
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hill at Fan, ootr Convtliis. He did not alloir tha 
naTthem dana to mix tliar donbtful sacEOHTS wiA 
thi( rwoluta battalion, and the evsnt siKiwed Ibc 
(riadom of his precaution. Hiintly apprmclied, and 
encounlered the northern troops, tau allies and 
iiei^bouTS, wlio offered little or no reilHaiice. 
The^ fled tumultiiaudy tonardi Hinray'a main 
bod;, pnrsaed bf Qia Gordons, who thi<ei>r nway 
their apeaiB, drew tkeir Bwordit, sad mdvauead ia 
disorder, as to an asaored viotory. In this tumult 
they enci>nntei«d Uh reaiatanM of MniTBy'B firm 
battalion of Bpeanoan, who received the sttacic in 
cloM> OP4aT, and with determined reeohitlon. The 
Qoniatu mn repaleed in th«r turn ; and thoee 
dans who had before fled, seaing thej wore ahout 
to lo«e ttie day, returned with aprigs of heather in 
their caps, wliich they used to diattnguiah tbem, 
fell npom the Gardens, and oonipleted Murray's 
victory. Hnntly, a, bulky man, and heavily armed, 
faU from horseback in the flight, and was trodden 
to death, or, ae odiei« lOiy, died oAerwardB of a 
broken heart. This battle was fougbt Q81h Octo- 
ber, 1562. The body of HunUy, a man laiclj 
eetmned one of the brareet, wisest, and matt 
powerfii] in Seotland, waa afterwarda brought into 
a oourt of justice, meanly arrayed in a dimblet irf 
coane canTaas, that tiie smtence of a, traitor migkt 
be pronounced over the senseleas corpse. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vanquished Earl, 
was beheaded at Aberdeen, three days after the 
battle. Mnmy was placed in possession of the 
estates belonging to his new earldom, and the 
Queen returned, after having itrucli general t«iTor 
into Hie minda o{ such b&rona as. might be thought 
refractory, by the acdvity of her measaree, and the 
success of her arms. 

Thua far the reign of Hory had been emiasntiy 
prasperoua ; bnt a fatal eriaia approached, which 
was eventually to plunge her into the ntmoet mi- 
sery. She h^ no children by her densead hus- 
band, the King at France, and her Bubjecta were 
desirous that die should marry a secoud husband, 
a purpose which she herself entertained and en- 
eooraged. It was neoessaiy, or politic at least, to 
consult Qnaeo Eliiabetfa on the subject. That 
Prineen bad declared her own resolution never to 
many, and if she ihould keep this determination. 
Mar; of Sootland woa the next heir to tlis English 
(-own. In expectadoQ of this rich and splEsdld 
inheiitanoe, it was both prudent and natural, that, 
in forming a new marriage, Mary ahauld desire to 
have the advice and approbation of tlie Prinoees to 
whose realm ahe or her children might hope to 
succeed, eq«dally if she could retwn her favout*. 

Elizaiwth of England was one lit the wisest and 
meat sandous Queens that evor wore a crown, 
and the English to thia day cheriib her memory 
with well-deserved req>ect and attadunent But 
her eondoDt towards her kinswoman Mary, from 
beginning to end, in^cated a degree of envy and 
deceit totally unworthy of her general character. 
Determined herself not to marry, it seems to have 
been Elizabeth's deure to prevent Mary alto from 
doine so, lest she should see before her a lioeage, 
not bet own, ready to occupy her tiirone imme- 
diately after her death. She therefore adopted a 
mean and shuflling policy, recommending one 
match after another to her kinswoman, but Uirow- 
ing in obsladeii whenever an; of them seemed 



likely to take plaos. At first she appeorea aesirous 
that Mar; should marr; Hie ilari of Lticeeter, a 
nobleman whom, though by no means distinguished 
by talents or eharaoter, she herself admired so 
much fcr his personal bmuty, as to say, that except 
for her vow never to marry, ^e would have chosen 
him for her own huaband. It may be readily be- 
lieved, that she had no design Rioh a match as she 
hinted at ahould ever t^e place, and that if Mary 
liad expreoed any readiness to accept of Leicester, 
Elizabeth would have foimd ready maoua to break 
off the marriage. 

This prensal, hirwever, was not at all agreeable 
to Queen llary. Leioester, if his personal merit 
had beoi mnoh greater, was of too low a rank to 
pvetmd to the hand of a Queen of Scotland, and 
Queen Dowager of France, to whom the most 
powerful monarehs in Europe were at tlia same 
time paying suit. 

' The Ar^duke Chaiica, third son of the Emperor 
of Gennany, was proposed on one nde ; ^la heredi- 
tary Prince of Spain was offerad on another ; the 
Duke of Anjoo, who became aflBrwarda Henry II. 
of France, also presented himself. But if IStrj 
had accepted the hand of a foreign prince, ahe 
would in so ddng have reugned her chanee of auc- 
<8eding to the Ji^g'"'*' crown ; nay, coandering the 
jealous; of bcr Protestant subjects, she might have 
endangered bar posaesiuon of that of Scotland. 
She was ao mndi impressed by tb^e conmders- 
tiona, that she want so &r as to intimate that ahe 
might Gonaent to the match with tlie Earl of Lei- 
caster, provided that Elizabeth would reci^niae her 
as next heir to the English crown, in case of her 
own decaaae without children. Tliis, however, did 
not suit Ehiabatb's policy. She did not deare 
Mary to be wedded to an; one, tor lees to Ldces- 
ter, her own personal favourite ; and was tharefore 
eitremely mjiksly to decUire her sentiments upon 
the eucceesioa (a subject on which she alvays ob- 
served the most mysterious sil^lce,) in order to 
bring about the unxm of her rival with tiie man 



Mean tiine, the views of Queen Mary turned to 
wards a young nobleman of high birth, nearly con 
nected both with her own &nuly and that of Eliza- 
beth. This was Henry Stewart, Lord Damley, 
6lde«t aon of the Earl of Lennox. You mav recol- 
lect, that after the battle of Flodden, the Earl of 
Angus married tiie Queen Dowager of Sootland ; 
and, in the tumults which followed, was compelled 
to retire for a aeaaon to London. While Angus 
resiled in England, Ma wife bore him a daughter, 
called Lad; Margaret DougUs, who, whan her pa- 
rents returned to Scotland, continued to remain at 
the Emdish oonrt, under the protection of bar uncle. 
King Henry. Again you must remomber, that 
dunng the regency of the Duke of Chatelherault, 
the Eirl of Lennox attempted to place himself at 
the head of the English party in Scotland ; but lus 
eflbrts failing through want of power or of conduct, 
he also was compelled to retire to England, ivbcre 
Henry VIII., in acknowledgment ol hu unavailing 
aid, bestowed on him the hand of his nieoc. Lad; 
Margaret Douglas, who, in n^t of her mother 
Margaret, had a claim of inhentanoa to the Eng- 
lish crown. 
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iiUry imK^oixI thM in nuirjiiig him she would 
gnt^ tbe wiahea of Bhi&betb, who seemed to 
{Kant onl, though ■mbiguouBlj', s native of Britain, 
and one not of royal i^nk, v her atfeat choice, and 
u that which would be most agreeable to hereelf^ 
Elizabeth seemed to t«ceive the proposal favour- 
My, and eufTered ttie yoane man, and his felber 
LenDox, to visit the court of Scotland, in (he hope 
tiiat their presence might embroil matters farther ; 
and thinking that, in case the match should be 
Hbely to take place, she might eanly break it off 
byrecallingthemsaher subjects; acommaiidwliich 
she supposed they would not dare to disobey, aa 
enjoying all their Unds and msana of living in Eag- 

Young Danley wm remarkably tall and hand- 
HRDe, perfect in iu exieitial atid show; accmapliBh- 
mcDtB, but imbappilj' d«ttitiite of sagacj^, pru- 
dence, steadiiHns at ehaiactor, and exhibiting only 
doubtful courage, thou^ extremely Tiolent m Ma 
pSBiHODB. Had this young man poasesaed a vei; 
moderate portion of sense or even of gratitude, we 
might have had a different tilory to t«ll of Mary's 
reign — ■« it was, you will hear a very melancholy 
one. Mary had the miafortunB to look upon (his 
young nobleman with partiality, and was tbe more 
wilKng to gmtift' her own inclinalionB in his fcvour, 
that she longed to put an end to the intrigues by 
which Queen EHiabelh had endeavoured to impose 
Upon her, and prevent her marriage. Indeed, while 
the two Queens need towards each other the lan- 
guage of the most affectionate cordiality, there was 
betwixt them neither plain dealing nOr upright 
ling, but great dissimulation, envy, and tear, 



Damley, in the 



I, endeavonr 



strengthen the interest which he had acquired in 
the Queen's affections, had recourse to the friend- 
ship of B man of low rank, indeed, but who was 
underrtood to possess partioular influence over the 
mind of Marv. This was an Italian of humble 
oripn, called David lUziio, who had been promo- 
ted from being a menial in the Queen's family, to 
the confldentul office of French secretary. His 
talents for music gave Mm frequent admisdon to 
Mary's presence, as she delighted in that art ; and 
his addnas, and arts of in^uatioD, gained Mm a 
considerable influraee over her min£ It was al- 
most necessary that the Queen should have near 
her person some confidential officer, skilled at once 
in tangu^ea and in business, through whom she 
might communicate with foreign states, and with 
her friends in France in particular. No such agent 
was likely to be found in Scotland, unless sheliad 
chosen a CathoKe priest, which would have given 
more offence to her Protestant subjects, than even 
the employment of a man like Riizio. StJU the 
elevation of this person, a stranger, a Catholic, and 
a man of mean origin, to the rank of a minister of 
the crown — and, yet more, tbe peisonal familiarity 
to vrhid the Queen condescended to adndt liim, 
and the airs of importance wMeh this low-bom 
foreigner pretended to assume, became dw snhject 
of offence to the proud SeotliBh nobles, and of vul- 
gar scandal among the common pe<^e. 

Damley, anxious to strengthen hu interest with 
tlie Queen on every hsnd, formed an intimacy with 
Rizzio, who employed all tlie arts of flattery and 
observance to gain possession of his favour, and 
uiiquestiouaLty was serviceallle to him in advandng 



>iiB suit. Tlii^ Queen, In tlw maan while, exei 
herself to remove the obstaoles to her union i 
Damley, and with such luceen, that, with the 
proljation of far the greator part of her subjecM, 
they were married at Edinburgh on the S9lh July 
1565. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



[lGe6-'1167.] 
When Elizabeth received iiews that tlus union 

was determined upon, the gave way to all the weak- 
ness of an envious woman. She remonstrated 
agwnst the match, though, in bct^ Mary eonld 
sceroely have made a choice less dangerous to 
England, She recalled Lennox and his eon Dam- 
ley from Scotland — a mandate wMch thsy refused, 
or delayed, to obey. She committed the Countess 
of Lennox, the only one of the family within her 
reach, a prisoner to the Tower of London, Above 
bU, she endeavoured to disturb the peace of Scot- 
land, and the government of Mary and her new 
husband, by stirring up to insurrection those among 
tiie Scottish nobility to whom the match with Dam- 
ley Has distasteful. 

The Queen's brother, the Earl of Murray, was 
by tnr the most able and powerful of those who 
were displeased by Mary's marriage, Damley 
and he were personBl enemies ; and besides, Mur- 
ray was the principal of the Lords ef (he Oingi'e- 
gation, who affected to see danger to the Protestant 
rehgion in Mary's choice of Damley for a husband 
and in the disunion which it was likely to cree.tfl 
betwixt Scotland and England. Mnrray even Itud 
a plan to intercept Damley, seiie his person, and 
either put hiin (o death, la send him prisoner to 
England. A body of horse was for this purpoK 
stationed at a pass imder the hill of Beunaney, 
near Kinross, called the PaiTOt-well, to intercept 
the Queen and Damley as they returned from a 
Convention of Estates held at Perth } and they 
only escaped the danger by a hasty .march, com- 
menced early in the morning. 

After tbe marriage, Murray and his confederates, 
who were the Duke of CSiatelherault, Qlencaim, 
Ai^le, Rothes, and others, actually took up ai 
The Qneon, in this emergency, assembled her sub- 
jects around her. They came in such numbers as 
showed her popularity. Damley rode at their head 
in elided armour, accompanied by the Queen her- 
self, having loaded pistols at her saddle-bok'. Un- 
able to stand thtnr ground, Murray and his accom- 
plices eluded the pursuit of the royal army, and 
mode a sudden msreh on Edinburgh, where they 
hoped to find friends. But the citjiens not adopt- 
ing their cause, and the castle threatening to fire 
on them, the insurgents were compelled to retreat, 
first to Hamilton, then to DumfrieB, until they 
finally disbanded their forces in despair, and the 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an insur- 
rection, which, from the hasty and uncertain n 
ner in wMch ^e conspirators posted from one ^ 
of the Idngdom to another, obtained the pojnilax 
name of the Run-ahout Raid (or ride.) 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Hurray itnd 
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I ng^iut Mary, wis by 
deuTous to have the discredit of luving done so, 
when she mw their attempt vas miMiM^sful. She 
caused Muiray and the Abbot 
appear before ber in presence of the ambasaadarg 
of France and Spain, who, interfering in Mary's 
b^air, had accused EHzabeth of fomenting the 
Scottiab disturbvtceii. " How say you," ebe ex- 
claimed, ** my Lord of Murray, and you bU com- 
panion 1 Have you had advice or encouragement 
from ma in your late undertaking T" The exiles, 
afraid to tell the truth, were contented to say, how- 
ever falsely, (bat they had received no advice or 
asflistancB at her hands. " There you indeed speak 
truth," replied Eliiabetb ; " for neither did I, not 
any in my name, stir you up against your Queen : 
your abominable treaeon may serve for example 
to my own subjecla to rebel against me. There- 
fore get ont of my presence ; you are but unworthy 
Iraitora I" Morti^d and disgraced, Murray and 
Jus comrianions again retired to the Border, where 
izabeth, notwithstanding her pretended 
it, allowed them privately means of sup- 
port, until times should permit them to ] ' 
Scotland, and renew disbirbancea there. 

Mary bad thus overcome her refractory subjects, 
but she soon found that she had a more formidable 
enemy in the foolish and paaaionatB husband whom 
she had chosen. This headstrong young man he^ 
haved to bis wife with great disrespect, bodi as a 
woman and as a queen, and babitually indulged 
himself in inloxLcalion, and other disgraceful vices. 
Although already possessed of more power tlmi 
fitted his capacity or age, for he was but iiincteen, 
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I'hat was called in Scotland the Crown Matrimo- 
nial ; that is, the full equaUty of royal right in the 
crown with bis consort. Lntll be obtained this 
■ IdtobeKme. " " 
3 only tlie h 

This crown matrimoniaJ bad been bestowed on 
Mary's first husband, Francis, and Damtey was 
determined to be possessed of the same rank. But 
Mary, whose bounty bad already far exceeded hia 
des^ix, as well as his gratitude, n-as resolved not 
to make this last concession, at least without the 
advice and consent of the Parliament. 

The childish impatience of Damley made him 
regard with mortal hatred whatever interfered 
with the instant eiecudon of Ills wishes ; and his 
animosity on tliis occasion turned gainst the Ita- 
lian secretary, once his friend, but whom he now 
eateemod iiis deadly foe, because be supposed that 
Itizzio encouraged the Queen in reasting his liaaty 
umbition. His resentment against the unhappy 
Stranger arose to snch a height, that he threatened 
to poniard hini with hia own hand ; and as BJzzio 
bad many enemies, and no friend save Ms mistress, 
Damley easily procured instruments, and those of 
no mean rank, to take the execution of his revenge 
on tliemselves. 

The chief of Damley's accomplices, on this un- 
happy occasion, was James Douglas, Earl of Mor- 
ton, chancellor of the lucgdom, tutfn' and uncle to 
the Karl of Angus (who chajiced then to be a mi- 
nor,) and administrator, therefore, of all tbs power 
of tile great hopse of Douglas. He was a noble- 
man of bieb military talent and politick wisdom ; 



but although a pretender to sanctity uf lif^ hia aa 
tions show him to have been a wicked and nnsciai- 
pulous man. Although chancellor of the kingdom, 
and therefore bound peculiarly to respect the laws, 
be did not beutate to enter into the youi^ King's 
cntel and unlawful purpose. Lord Ruthven, a 
man whose frame was eidiausted by illness, never- 
tbeleaa imdertook to buclde on hia armoDr for the 
enterprise ; and they had no difficulty in finding 
other agents. 

It would have been easy to have s^zed on itis- 
zio, and disposed of him as the Scottish peers at 
the bridge of Lander used the favourites of James 
IIL' But this would not have accomplished the 
revenge of Damley, who complained that the Queen 
ebowed this mean Italian more civility than she 
did to Imnself, and therefore took die barbarous 
resolution of seizing him in her very presence. 
This plan was the more atrocious, aa Moiy was at 
this time with child ; and the alarm and agitatjon 
which such an act of violence was bkely toitroduee, 
might endanger her life, or that of her imbom off- 

Whilat this savage plot was forminB, Riz^ le- 
e^ved sevCTal hints of what was likely to happen. 
Sir James Melville was at puns to explain to him 
the danger that was incurred by a stnuiger in any 
country, who rose so high in the &vour of the 
prince, as to excite the di^uit of the natives of the 
land. A French priest, who was something of an 
astrologer, warned the secretary to beware of a, 
bastari To such counsels, he repUed, " that tho 
Scots were more given to threaten than to strike ; 
and as for the bastard (by whom he supposed the 
Earl of Murray to be meant,) be would take core 
that he should never possees power enough in Scot- 
land to do him any harm." Thus securely conti- 
dent, be continued at court, to abide his fate. 

Those lords who engt^d in the conspiracy did i 
not agree to gratify Daroley's resentment against 
Rizzio for noting. They stipulated, as the price 
of their assistance, t^t he should in turn ud them 
in obtuning pardon and restoration to favour for : 
Murray, and his accomplices in the Run-about 
Raid ; and intimation was despatched to thesa I 
noblemen, apprizing them of the whole undertak- 
ing, and desiring them to be at Edinburgh on the 
night appointed for doing the deed. j 

Queen Mary, bke ber fiither, James V., was 
fond of laying a^de the state of a sovereign, and 
indulging in small private parties, quiet, as she , 
termed them, and merry. On these occasions, she j 
admitted ber favourite domestics to her table, and 
Bizzio seems frequently to liave iiad that honour. I 
On the 91h of March 1566, mi persons had par- ', 
taken of supper in a small cabinet adjoining to th« I 
Queen's bedcliamt>er, and having no entrance aava 
through it. Rizzio was of the number. About ' 
seven in the evening, the gates of the palace wer» 
occupied by Morton, with a party of two hundred ! 
men ; and a select bond of the conspirators, headed • 
by Itamley himself, came into the Queen's &part- I 
ment by a secret staircase. Damley first entered I 
the cabinet, and stood for an instant in silence, 1 
gloomily eyeing ills victim. Lord Ruthven fol- 
lowed in complete armour, looking pale and ghast- 
one scarcely recovered from long sickness. 
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Otbent luvwaed m attar them, UU tbe UUle closet 
was fill! of rnrmod men. While the Qjieen denumd- 
ed the purpose of their commg, lUzzio, who saw 
UiitC his life wu aimed at, got behind her, and 
clasped the folds of her gown, that the respect due 
to her persoa niiglit piotect him. The nfrianninfl 
threw down tiie table, and seized on the unfortu- 
nate object of their vengeance, while Danilev him- 
self took hold of Che Queen, and forced Bjzzio and 
lier asunder. It vas their intention, dmibtleaB, to 
hare dragged Bizuo out of Mary's presence, and 
to have l^Ued him elsewhere j but their fierce iiO' 
padence hurried tham into instant murder. George 
Douglas, called the postulate of Arbroath, a natu- 
ral brother of the Earl of Morton, set the exam^de, 
by snatching Daniley's dagger flora hie belt, and 
Btriking Rizzio with it. lie received many ether 
blows. Thej dragged him through the bedroom 
and antechamber, uid deepatched him at the head 
of the staircase, with no less than Efty-six wounds. 
Ruthven, after all was orer, (atigned with his ex- 
ertions, sate down in the (Queen's presence, and, 
beg^g her pardon for tlie Hberty, called Ibr a 

moat haimlesB thing in the world. 

The witneeees, ^e actors, and the scene of this 
cruel tragedy, render it one of the most extraordi- 
nary which hiator; records. The cahmet and the 
bedroom still remun in the same condition in 
which they were at the time ; and the floor near 
the head of the stair bears visible marks of the 
Mood of the unhappy Rizzio. The Queen con- 
tinued to beg his Me with prayers and (ears ; but 
ivhea she learned that be was dead, she dried her 
tears. — '' I will now," she sud, " study revenge." 

The eoDspiratora, who had committed the cruel 
action entirely or chiefly to gratify Darcley, rec- 
koned themselves, of course, secure of bis protec- 
tion. They ouited themselves with Murray and 
his associates, who were just returned &om Engbmd 
according to appointment, and agreed upon a course 
of joint measures. The Q,ueen, it was agreed, 
should be put under reBtraint in Edinburgh caatle, 
or elsewhere ; and Murray and Morton wer ~ ' 
rule the state under the name of Damley, whc 
to obtam the crown matrimonial, which he h; 
anxiously desired. But all this scheme was n 
by the defecdon of Damley himself. As fickle as 
he was vehement, and as dioorons aa he had shown 
himself cruel, BJzzio was no sooner slain 
Damley became terrified at what had been done, 
and aeemed much disposed to deny having git 
any authority for the crime. 

Finding her weak-minded husband in a st 
between reraorae and fear, Mary prevailed on li 
to take pert against the very persons whom he had 
instigated to Uie late atrocious proceeding. Dam- 
ley and Mary escaped together out of Holyrood- 
house, and fled to Dunbar, where the Queen issued 
e proclamadon which soon drew many failhfiil fol- 
lowers around her. It was now the turn of the 



conspirators to tremble. That the Queeu'i 
quest over them miriit be more certun, she pai^ 
doned the Earl of Mnnsy, and those concerned 
in the Ron-about Raid, as guilty of more venial 
□fi'ences than the affiaeeins of &zzio ; and thus 
Murray, Glencaira, and others, were receive 
favour, while Morton, Rulhven, and his comrades, 
fled in their turn to England. No Scottish subject, 
whatever his crime, could take refuge there with- 
out findingsecret support, if not an open welcome. 
Snoh was Elizabeth's constant policy. 

Queen Mary was now once more in possession 
of authority, but much disturbed and vexed by the 
silly conduct of her husband, whose alsurdities and 
insolences were not abated by the consequences of 
Bjzzio's death ; so that the royal pair continued to 
be upon the worst terms with each other, though 
disguised under a-Bpecies of reconciliation. 

On the 19th of June, 1666, Mary was delivered 
of a son, afterwards James VI. When news ot 
this event reached London, Queen Eti/.abeth was 
merrily engaged in daninng ; but upon hearing 
what had happened, she left the dance, and sate 
doim, leaning her head on her hand, and exclaim- 
ing passionately to her ladies, " Do you not 1 
how the Queen of Scots is modier of a fair 
while I am but a barren stock I " But next m 
ing she had recovered herself sofiiciendy to m 
tain her usual appearance of outward civihty, 
ceivad the Scottish ambassador with much seeming 
favour, and accepted with thanks the office of god- 
mother to the young Prince, which he profftered to 
her in Queen Mary's name.' 

After a splendid solemnity at christening the 
heir of Scotland, Queen Mary seems to have turn- 
ed her mind towards settling the disorders of her 
nobiUty ; and, sacrificing her own justifiable resent- 
ment, she yielded so &r as to grant pardon to bI> 
those concerned in the murder of Rizzio. Two 
men ot low rank, and no more, had been executed, 
for that crime. Lord Ruthven, the principal ai 
had died in England, talking and writing as c 
posedly of " the slaughter la David," as if it 
been tim most indifferent, if not mentorious, ac 
possible. George Douglas, who struck the first 
blow, and Ker of FaldmiBide, another ruffian who 
offered his pistol at the Queen's bosom in the fray, 
were exempted from tije general pardon. Morton 
and all the others were^^nnitted to return, to plan 
new treasons and murders. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a very 
difficult period in history. The subsequent ereuts, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, are well known ; but 
neither the names of the principal agents in thosi 
events, nor the motives upon wMch they acted, are 
at ail agreed upon by historians. It has, in parti- 
cular, been warmly disputed, and will probably 
long continue to be so, now far Queefl Mary is K 
be considered as a voluntary party or actor in the 
tragical and criminal events of which I am about 
lo tell you ; or how far, being innocent of any fore- 



that ^0 Iwi bnn'^MlK^ to •beir "ii^nd^^^^uDn 
tcnancv ; which nho did. In her but apoanU Hf Lim, ' that the 

ubichllud HBl her bj Secnui; Cecil, had rtcorend her 



<B)eHvtiilwB»iriplDlhiQieani to which •haslsdlT con. 
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tnuwledge of these violent stitioiu, she was Ml in- 
nocent victim of the rillviy of oUimt. Le&ving 
yon, my dear cluld, when you omne to a more ad- 
Tueed 1^ (0 abidy this historioal point for your- 
self, I 1^11 endeavour to give you aD outline of 
the &ots, as they are admitted and proved on all 

Jmum Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, t, man in 
middle Bge, 1^ for several years played a M>napi- 
ououa pul in thoee troubled tJiDes. He hod sided 
ivith the Queen Regent ^aiiiBt the Refonned 
partyf and was in geDeraJ supposed to be attached 
latber to the reigning Queen, than to any of the 
bctioBS who opposed her. He was head of the 
powerful family of Hepburn, and posseosed great 
influence in Eaet-Lothuui and Berwieluliire, where 
excellent soldiers could always be obtained. In 
his morals Bothwell was wild utd Hcentioue, irre- 
gular sad daring in his ambition ; and although | 
his hishny does not show many instances of per- 
sonal oonrftge, yet in his early life he had the re- 
putation of poascesing it. He had been io danger 
on the occasion of Rizzio's murder, being si^poeed, 
from his regard for the Queen, to have been de«r- 
QUB of preventiog that cruel iitsult to her person 
and anuiority. Aa thia nobleman displayed great 
zeal for Mary's cause, she was naturally led to 
advance him at courts until many persona, and 
partjculai-ly the prsachen of the Ile£:xmed religion, 
thought that she admitted to too great intimacy a 
man of so fierce and profligate a diaracter ; and a 
numerooB party among her subjects accused the 
Queen as being fonder of Bothwell than she ought 
to have been, he being a married man, and herself . 
a married woman. 

A thoughUess action of Mary's seemed to con- 
firm this suspicion. Bothwell, among other ofjicea 
of authority, held that of Lord Wai^ of all tJw 
llarchea, and was residing at liie castle of Her- 
mitage, a royal fortress which balonged to that , 
oihce, in order to suppress some diaorders on the 
Border. In October 1£66, attempting with his 
own band (o seize a Border freshooler called John 
Elliot of the Park, he was severely wounded in 
the hand. The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh 
hoidijig a court of justice, haelened through woods, 
morasses, and waters, to pay a visit to the wound- 
ed warden ; and though the distancs was twenty 
English miles, she went ^d returned from Her- 
mitage castle in the same day. This excursion 
might arise solely friHu Mary's desire to learn the 
cause and particulars of a great outrage on her 
heutenant ; bat all those who wished ill to her, 
who were a numerous body, represented it as ex- 
pressing her anrioty for the aofety of her lover.' 

In the mean time, the dissenaions between Dam- 
ley and the Queen continued to incresee ; and while 
Im must lufve been dislilied by Mary from their 
Dmnerous quarrels, and the aflronts he put upon 
her, as well as from his share in the murder of 
Rizzio, those who had been concerned wi^ him in 
that last crime, considered him aa a poor meui- 
spiriled wretch, who, having engi^ed his associates 
m so daring an act, had afterwards betrayed and 
deserted them. His latter conduct showed no im- 



provement in either sense of spirit. He pretended 
he would leave the kingdom, and by Hiis nod other 
oapricuoua resohilions, hastily adopted and aban- 
doned, he so &u: alienated the afltctionB of the 
Queen, that many of the unsempulrnra and plotting 
nobles by whom she was snrrounded, formed the 
idea, that it would be very agreeable to Mary if 
she could be freed from her union with this unrea- 
sonable and ill-tempered young man. 

The first propoeal made to her was, that sha 
should be separated iima Dantley by a divorce. 
Bothwell, Msillud, Horton, and Hurray, are said 
to have joined in presung such a proposal npon 
Queen Iihry, who was then residing at CraigmiUar 
casfle, near Edinburgh ; but eha Tejecled itsteadily. 
A conspiracy of a darier kind was then a^tated, 
for t^e nwrder of the unhappy Damley ; and Both- 
well seeniB to have entcoiuned little doubt that 
Uary, thus rid of an unacoeptable husband, would 
cbcoee himself fbr hia socceesor. He spoke with 
the Earl of Morton on the suhjec* of deepatdiing 
Damley, and repreeented it as an enterpriss which 
had the approbatioii of the Queen. Morton refiiseit 
to stir in a matter of so great eonsaqnence, unless 
ho received a mandate under the Queen's hsnd. 
Bothwell undertook to procrse Mm such a warrant, 
but be never kept his word. This wsa etmfessed 
by McHton at his death. When it was asked of 
him by the elergyman who received his confesmon, 
why he had not prevented tha oonspiracj, by 
maldog it pubiic I he replied, that there was no 
one to whran he could oonfea it with safety. " The 
Queen," he sadd, " was herself in the plot ; and if 
I had told Damley, his folly was so great that I 
am oertain he would have betrayed it to his wife, 
and so my own destruction would have been as- 
sured." But though he did not acknovrledge more 
Iltan I have told you, Morton was always snppoeed 
to have been one of the active eonspirators ; and 
It was univetBally believed that a daring and pro- 
fligato relation of his, called Archibald Douglas, 
parson of Glasgow, waa one of the actual mur- 
derers.* While these suspicions hung over Morton 
himself, he seems to have had no reason for be- 
lieving Mary's guilt, eioepidng what Bothwell told 
him ; while he admits that Bothwell never showed 
Mm any warrant under the Queen's hand, though 
be promised to do so. It seems probable that 
Maitiand of Lethington also knew the &tal and 
guilty secret. Morton and he, however, were both 
men of deep sagacity. They foresaw that Bothwell 
would render himself, and peifiaps tlie Queen also, 
odious to the nation by the dark and bloody action 
■which he meditated ; and therefore they resolved 
to let him run on his course, in the hop that he 
would come to a speedy fall, and that they them- 
selves might aoeceed to the supreme power. 

While these schemes were in agitation against 
his life, Damley fell ill at Glasgow, and his indts- 
position proved to be the small-pox. The Queen 
sent her physician, and after an interval went her- 
self to wait upon him, and an ap^rent reconciliation 
was efi'ected between them. They came together 
to Edinhurgh on the 31 it January, lfi66-67. The 
King waa lodged in a religious house called the 
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Hxk. of Field, jast without the voUb <tf cm laiy.' 
The Queen and Ihe m£ui* Prinoa vara Mosmmo- 
dkted ID tbe palace of Holjrrood. Tba nason as- 
signad for thur Unng Mpante ma tba dauar of 
die child catdung the amall-psx. But the Qsaan 
showed muck attentioa to her btuband, vieiliDf 
him frequeati; ; and they never leemed to have 
baeo om better terma thiut whan the ooupiracy 
agsimt Danil(}''s life waa on the eve of being aie- 
cnted. Mean while Damlajr and hia groom of the 
chamber were alMW during the n^ht tima, and 
s^arated &om aay ether parmina, whan meaaoree 
were talun for hla deetmotioit in die foUowbig 
honiUa mamwr: — 

On tba evening of the 9th Febmary, aaTenJ 
panone, kinsmen, relaiiMra, aod aervaata of the 
Eari of Bothwell, csme in secret to the Kirk of 



gunpowder ; and by m 



fcB)« they ob- 
of the buildings 
they diapcaed tha powder in the vaults un- 
der Damlej'B apartment, and eapadaUy beneath 
the gpat whare hia bed waa placed. About two 
hovTi after midnight non the anMrine moniins, 
BothwoH hiUHlf came dt^Disad in a lidliig-eloaE, 
to aee the excmitiiBi of the omal project. Two of 
ia» rnffiMW wont in and took maana of firing Ae 
powder, by lifting a piece of Blow'baminf m 
at <nw cod, and plMing the othv unengat £a 
powdfr. Tb^ remained for aoma tin 
the CTent, and Bothwell became aa imf . .... 

it waa wi^ diSenlty be waa ^•TBDted from enter- 
ing the hoDser to ••• whMber tha h^t had not 
bMn exlugnidiad bv araoe acddent. One ol hii 
aecom^icea, by loiAiiw throagh a window, ason^ 
tained tiiat it waa at^ boming. mie eiplceion 
preaently look pUae, Uew op tbe Kirk oT Field, 
, . .... _i.,. _!^ Tha body o* Uamley 



» fii«, which oecaatmed a general beitef diat lie 



e wBl(£ing 



1, had bean atranglad and renuvad before 
UM iwiiae waa Uowa up. But thia waa a miitake. 
It ia clearly [onved, by tha eiTidaiiea of thoae who 
wars preaant at the event, that there were no 
meana emidoyad bat the ganpowder — a mode of 
deatmctiim sufficiently powerful to have readeisd 
any otfaar unnccanwiry. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Marriagt of Mary and Balk'xeU — Marg't Surrender 
to tilt Conftderaled Lordt oJ CaTbsrry — Urr /»- 
fricamuni in Locklecat CaiiU, arid Eicape thence 
— BattUofLaiwride, and Mary's Flight lo Eng- 
land — Uajuit Conduct of Elviainth loicardi ike 
Saittiih Quetn — Jtegeacg andMurder o/Mwrrag — 
Civii Wan in Scotland — Rmvxy of Morton — 
Uit Trial and Execution— Raid of BiUhzen— 
Affaire ufJaxaia VI. managed by SCficart Earl c^ 
jSiran — Dit^ace and Death of fiii Eavouriie. 

{1667— use.} 

Thb boirible murder of the unhappy Dainley 
I n* Kirk ornaldMwid on pun e[ tilt >il(i>Ith*Colleai 



the gnsteet 

diaoontent, in the ei^ of Edinburgh, and through 
tbe whole kingdom. Bodiwell was pointed cut by 
the genvral voiee as the author of the mnidw ; and 
a* he Mill continued to enjoy tbe favour of Mary, 
ber repuCatioD was not spared. To have brooght 
this powerful criminal lo an open and impai^al 
trial, would have been the only way for the Queen 
to reoovar her popnlanty ; and Mary made a show 
of doing thia publio justice, but under eircumatancea 
which Hivonred the criminal. 

Lennox, fiither of the murdsrsd Damley, bad, an 
waa hia natniml dn^, acODMd Bothwell of tbe mur- 
der of hia son. But he reeeiTed little eoontenanoo 
in proaeoating the accoaed. Every thing aeemed 
to be dona aa hastily aa if it were detennined to 
defeat On operatitoa of juMice. Lennox received 
mfDrmatlanoiith»2ethofMarefa, that the 12tb of 
April waa appointed for the day of trial ; and, at so 
Hhort wanting as fmrteee daya, he was Bumnmnad, 
as nearest relation of the nmrdered monarch, to 
appear as acenser, and to support the charge he had 
made againat Bnthwell. The Earl of Leimox com- 
[duncd that the time allowed him to prepare the 
charge and evidence necessary for oonvlcting so 
pewerfhl a crimliuil, was gnatly too short ; but ha 
could not prevail to have it extended. 

It was a uraal thing in Scotland for persons 
acODsed of crimes, to come to the tmr at a court ol 
justice attended 1^ all their Mends, retuners, and 
depundeotB, the number of whom waa frequently 
BO great, that tha judges and aecuaeta were over- 
awed, and became afraid to proceed in the investi- 
gation ; 80 that the purposes of jnstioe were for the 
time frustrated. Bothwell, conscious of guilt, was 
deairoas to use this means of protection to the 
ntmojt. He appeared in Edinburgh with full five 
thouaand attenihuits. Two hundred efaoeen mus- 
hetnera kept cloeo by bis side, and guarded the 
doora of tba oourt aa soon aa the crimii»l bad 
entered; In sudi oircmnstanees, ttiere eoold be no 
chanea of a fhir tri^. Lennox did not appear, 
saving by one of his vassal!^ who protested against 
" proeeedinn of tha day. No charge 
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iS required, — 



the first rank, acquitted Bothwell 

which all the world believed bim to he guilty. 

The pubho mind remained disaatiBfieii with this 
mockery of justice ; but Bothwell, without regard- 
ing the monnura of the people, hurried forward 
to posaeas himself of the situation which he had 
made vacant by the itno-der of Damley. He eon> 
vened a number of the principal nobility, ,,^ , ^. 
at afeast given in alavera,and prevailed 
on them to sign a bond, in which they not only do- 
dared Bothwell altogether innocent of the King's 
death, but rseommended him as the fittest person 
whom her Majesty could choose for a husband. 
Morton, Mutipnd, and others, wbo afterwards were 
Mary's bttter enemies and somsers, subseribed this 
romarkaMe deed ; either beeause they were afraid 
of the eoDsequoncos of a refasa], or that they 
thought it the readiest and sofssl eouree for acCMn- 
plishmg their own purposes, to encounge Bothwell 
and the (^neen to ran beadlimg tn thor ruin, by 
completing a marriage which must be disgustful la 
the whole kingdam> 

Mnrray, the moat important person in Scotland, 
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had kept alooT from «1] them pRXteedingB. He 
irag in Fife when fhe King ww mudered, uid, 
about thi«e d^ before Bolhwell's farial, he ob- 
fained leave of Mb Beter the Queen to tniTel to 
France. Fiobably be did not cooader tliat hi» 
own person would be nte, ihonld Botbwell rim to 

The Eail of Bothwell, thna anthorized Iw the 
spparent consent of the nobili^, and, no doubt, 
Ihiiiking himself secure of the Queen's approba- 
Buddenly appeared ai the bridge of Crunond, 
a thoDsand horse, as Marjr amyed there <ni 
return from Soling to Edinburgh. Bolhwell 
took tiie Queen's horse by the bridle, and nimnmd- 
iug and disanmng her atteudastfl, he led her, as 
if by an appouajice of force, to the Btrone castle 
of Dunbar, of which he was governor. On this 
uon iStry seems neither to have attempted to 
t, nor to have expressed that feeling of e 
and shame which woi^d have been propei 
character as a queen or as a woman. Her attend- 
aala were assured by the officers of Bothwell, that 
she was csjrried oB m consequence of her own oon- 
; and considering that cuch an outrage was 
offered to a sovereign of her high rank and bold 

irit, her tame Bubnuuion and Bilence under it 

em scarce otherwise to be accounted for. They 
remained at Dunbar ton days, after which they 
agun ^ipeared in Edinburgh, appareutiy recon- 
cUed ; Uie eail carefully leading the Queen's pal- 
frey, and conducting her up to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, the government of which was held by one 
of his adherents. 

Wliikt theie strange proceedings took place, 
Botbwell had been able to procure a sentence of 
divorce against hia wife, a Bister of the Earl of 
Hnntly. On the 12th of May, the Queen made 
a pubUo declaration, that she forgave Bolhwell the 
lata violence which he had committed, and that, 
Dilthough she was at first highly displeased with 
hjra, she was Bow resolved not only to grant him 
her pardou, but also to promote him to further 
honours. She was as good as her word, for she 
created him Duke of Orkney ; and, on the 15tb of 
the same month, did Mary, with uiipardonid>le in- 
discretion, commit the great folly of marrying this 
ambitious and profligate man, stained as he was 
uitli the blood of her husband.' 

The Queen was not long in discovering that by 
this unhappy marriage she had gotten a more ruth' 
tees sod wicked husband, thaa she bad in the 
flexible Damley, Bothwell used her grossly ill, 
nnd being disappointed in his plans of getting the 
young Pnnce into his keeping, used sudi upbrud' 
iiig language to &Iary, that aia prayed for a knife 
with winch to etab herselfj rather than endure bis 



In the mean time, the public discontent loee 
high, and Morton, I^ttimd, and others, who had 
btmi themselves privy to the murder of Damley, 
placed themselves, notwithstandmg, at the bead of 
merouB par^ of the nobility, who resolved to 
revmge hia deaUi, and remove Bothwell from hia 
usurped power. They took arms hastily, and had 
nearly surprised the Queen and Bothwell while 
'"""ling in the castle of iba Lwd Borthwick, from 






hence tiiey fled to Dunbar, the Queen being con- 
cealed in Uie disguise of a page. 

Tbe omfedOTated lords marched towuxU Don- 
bar, and the Queen and Bothwell, having aear 

bled an army, advanced to the cmoonnter, and i 

them on Cwtmny hill, not &r from the place 
-here tbe battie of Pinkie was tbu^t. This was 
.n the l£th of June 1667. Mat? would have act- 
ed more wisely in 'poelpoDing Uie threatened ai 
tion, for the Hamiltona, in great force, were □ 
their way to Join her. But she had been accoi 
tomed to gam advantages by n^ and read, 
movements, and was not at first anfficiently aware 
what an unfavourable impression existed against 
her even in her own army. Many, if not most, of 
thiMe troopa who had jcnned the Queen, had litUe 
' iclinatJon to fight in Bothwell's cause. Ha him- 
iU, in a bravado, ofTered to prove ius innocence of 
Darnley's murder, by a duel in tbe lists with any 
if the oppoaits lords who should affirm hi* guilt. 
The valiant Kirkaldy of Grange, Hnmy of Tulh- 
bardin, and Lord Lindsay of the Byieo, sneoessive- 
ly undertook the comliat ; but Bi^well found ex- 
ceptions to .each of them, and, finally, it Appeared 
that this wicked man had not cmuage to fiwt with 
any one in that .quarreL In the mean tune, the 
Queen's army began to disband, and it became ob- 
vious that they would not fight in her cause, while 
they considered it as the same with that of Both- 
well. She therefon recommended to him- to fly 
from the field of action ; an advice which be was 
not slow in fallowing, riding to Dunbar as fast aa 
he could, snd from thence escaping by sea. 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise of re- 
spect and kind treatment, to the lurd of Cirange, 
and was conducted by him t« the faeadquartdTB of 
the confederate army. When she arrived there, 
the lords received her with olent reelect ; but 
some of the common soldieis hooted at and insulted 
her, until Grange, drawing his sword, CMiqielled 
them to be silent^ The b^ls adi^tted the resolu- 
tion of returning to the capital, and conveying Mary 
thither, surrounded by their troops. 

As the unhappy Qneen approached Edinburgh, 
led as it were in triumph by the victors, the most 
coarse snd inaolting behaviour was used towards 
her by the lower classes. There was a banner pre- 
pared for this insorreetioD, displaying, on the one 
side, the portrait of Damley, as he lay mnrdered 
under a tree in tbe fatal orchard, with these words 
embroidered, "Judge, snd avenge my cause, O 
Lord I" and on the other aie, the little Prince oi 
his knees, holding up hia hands, as if praying li 
Heaven to pmuBh his father's murderers. As thi 
Qneen rode through (he streets, with her hair loose, 
her gamienta disordered, covered with dnst, and 
overpowered with grief, shame, and &tigue, (Ilia 
fatal flag was displayed before her eyes, while the 
voices of the rude multitude upbraided her with 
having been an accomplice in Damley's murder. 
The same cries were repeated, and the same in- 
sulting banner displayed, before the windows of 
the Lord Provosfs house, to which she waa for a 
few hours committed aa if a prisoner. The better 
class of craftsmen and ddzais were at length 
moved by her sorrows, and showed such a desire 
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to take her part, tlut ibt latda a 

move her from the city, vbem raspect to bar birth 

and mkfortmieB Bmnwd likely lo create ft '' ' 

iu spile of her own indiscretioiu, and thie 

ment of her enemies. Accordingly, on the next 

evening, being tSth June 1567, Mary, in disgniMd 

apparel, aod escorted by a strong armed force, was 

ctnvejred from Holyrood to the cnatle of LocMeren, 

which stands on a little island, sacrooaded by the 

l^e of the ' ■■■■-. 

prisoner. 

The insurgent Lords now formed themselves 
into a Secret Canncil, for managing the afiUre of 
the nation. Their tint attention was turned to 
securing Bothwell, alAiongh, perhaps, there nuy 
have bMn aome even among their own numherr~ 
Morton, for example, and liuitland, — who had been 
partjoipant with bim in Hie murder of Damiey, who 
conld not be Teiy deortnu tbat he sbonld be pro- 
dnoad on a public trial. But it was nece«p— ' •" 
make a bIiow of pursuing him, and many wei 
cerely deeirous that he should be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange fallowed Bothwell with two 
vessels, and liad nearly surprised him in the hai^ 
bour of Lerwick, the fugitive making his escape 
ODS issne of the bay, while Grange entered at a 
other ; and Bothweli might even then have been 
captnred, but that Grange's ship nui upon a reck, 
and was wrecked, though the crew escaped. Both- 
well was only nved far a more melaucboly fate. 
He took to piracy in the Northern Seas, in order 
to support himself and his Bailors. He was in con- 
tioquence assanlled and taken by some Dinish sMps 
of war. The Danes threw Mm into the dun^na 
of the castle of Malmay, where he died in c^bvity, 
obont the end of tiie year 1576. It is eaid, that 
iJiis atroeions criminal confessed at hia death, that 
he had conducted the murder of Damley, by the 
assistance of Murray, MaiUand, and Morton, and 
tliat Mary was altogether guiltless of that crime. 
Bat there is little reliance to be placed on the de- 
claration of so wicked a man, 
he bad made it. 

Mean time, po 
ces of Bolhwell's gnilt, and of her own in&tnated 
attacliment t« him. She was imprisoned in a rude 
and inconvenient tower, on a small islet, where 
diere was scarce room to walk fifty yards ; and 
not even the intereession of Q,ueen Elizabeth, who 
seems for the time to have been alarmed at the mc- 
cesaful inanrrection of subjects a^^ainst their sove- 
reign, could procure any mitigation of her captivity. 
There was a proposal to pnxwed against the Queen 
BB an accomplice in Damley's murder, and to take 
her life nnder that pretence. But the lords of the 
Secret CouncU resolved to adopt somewliat of a 
gentler course, by compelling Mary to surrender 
ber crown to her bod, then an infiuit, and to make 
the Earl of Murray regent during the child's mi- 
nority. Deeds to this purpose were drawn up, and 
sent to the casile of Lochleven, to be signed by the 
Queen. Lord Lindsay, the rudest, most bigoted, 
and fiercest of the confederated lords, was d^uted 









to enforce Hazj's colmdianee with tlie oonunanas 
of the oonndl. He betiaved with sneh peremptory 
brutality sa had perb^is been expected, and was so 
unmanly is to pmch with his iron glove the arm 
of the poor Queen, to compel ber to subscribe the 
deedH.r 

It Mary had any quarter to which, in her disas- 
trous condition, sbe might look for love and favour, 
it was to her brother Murray. She may have been 
criminal — ehe had certainly been grossly in&tnated 
— yet ahe deserved her brother's londneBB and com- 
passion. She had loaded him with &voure and 
pardoned him considerable offences. Unqueetian- 
ably she expected more favour from him Uian she 
met with. Bnt Murray was ambitions ; and am- 
bition breake throagh the ties of blood, and forgets 
the obligattons of gratitude. He visited hia in: 
prisoned sister and benefadxess in Lochlevencastli 
bnt it was not to bring her comibrt : on the coi 
trary, he prened all her errorH on her with sac 
hardbeaTted severity, that she burst into floods ( 
tears, and abandoned herself to deqiair. 

Murray accepted of the regency, and in doing 
so broke all remaining ties of tenderness 
betwixthimselfandhisuster. Hewsa ^j^"^ 
now at the bead of the ruling faction, 
consisting of what were called the Kine's Lords ; 
while such of the nobihty aa desired Siat &lary, 
beiog now freed from tile aoinety of Bothweli, 
should be plaeed at liberty, and reHt<a«d to tlie 
administration of the kingdom, were termed t^e 
ftueen's Party. The strict and sagacions govern- 
ment of Murray imposed nlence and BubmisBion for 
a time upon this last-named facfaon ; but a singular 
incident clianged the face of things for a moment, 
and gave a gleam of hope to the unfortunate 
captive. 

Sir William Donglsa, the Laird of Loeldeven, 
owner of the castle where Mary was imprisoned, 
was a half-brother by the mother's side of the Bo- 
gent Murray, This baron discharged with [severe 
fidelity the task of Mary's JMler ; bnt Ms young- 
eet brother, George Douglaa, became more sen- 
sible to the Q,neen's distress, and perhaps to her 
beauty, than to the interests of tbe Regent, or of 
his own hmily. A plot laid by him for the Queen's 
deliventnce was discovered, and he was expelled 
from the island In consequence. But he kept up 
a correspondence with a kinsman of bis own, called 
Little Douglas, a boy of fifteen or raileen, who 
had remained in the oaslle. On Sunday, the 2d 
May, Ifiee, this httle William Douglas contrived 
to steal the keys of the castle while the family 
were at supper. He let Mary and her attendant 
out of the tower when all had gone to rest — locked 
the gates of the castle to prevent pursuit — placed 
the Queen and her wuting-woman in a little ekilf, 
and rowed them to the shore, throwing the keys 
of the castle into the lake in the course of their 
nassage. Just when they were about to set out 

this adventnrona voyage, the youthful pilot had 
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■II WW mlB, Lord Saaton and a part; of ths 
HumiltcoiB vara waiting at the landing-plaiM. The 
Queen inetantlj monntM, and hmriiid off to Mid- 
dry, in West Lothian, from whicih place sb* vent 
next day to Hamilton. Tlie news flew like liriil- 
ning tlirDUgtiout tlie counti?, sjid spread enUiu- 
»ia»m every wliere. The people remembered Mary's 
gentleness, grace, and beauty — they remembered 
her misfortonee abo — and it they reflected oa her 
emwa, they tbongbt they hod been poni^ed with 
Mifllaient aenoity. On Sunday, Hary waa a Bad 
and helplesa o^itiTe in a lonely tower. On the 
Sotarday foDowing, she waa at the head of ■ pdwof- 
ful confedem^, by which nine eaili, nine buhopa, 
eighteen lords, and manf gentlemen of high raak, 
engaged to defend her peracm and teatore ber 
power. Bnt tbia ^eam of aaocesa maa only tem- 
porary. 

It was the Queen's porpoae to plaoe bar penon 
in Becnrity in the castle of Dnabarton, and her 
armv, under the Earl of Argyle, proposed to carry 
bm: tbilher in a speoiea of trium|di. The Begent 
was lying at Glawow with much inferior foTeea ; 
but, with juat confidence in his own mililBry akill, 
■a well as the t^ente of Morton, and the Talotir of 
lUrkaldy and other experienced Boldiera, be de- 
termined to meet the QoeaD'a Lords in tbeir pm- 
posed march, and to give tbem battle. 

On 13lli Hay, 16GS, Humy oeenpied the vil- 
lage of I«ngnde, wbidi lay fidl in die march <£ 
the Queen's army. Tbe Hamlllons, and other 
gentlemen of Mary's troop, rushed forth with ill- 
considered valour to dispute the pass. They 
fought, however, with obstinacy, after the SoottiBh 
manner ; that is, ihey praesed on each other front 
to front, each fixing bis spear in his oppoaent'a 
target, and then enaeavounng to bear him down, 
as two bulla do when tbey encounter each otber. 
Morton dedded the battle, by attsehing the flank 
of the Hamiltons, while tliair eoluum was dosely 
eogaesd in the franl Tit* neamre waa dsdnve, 
and uie Queen's annj was completely routed. 

Queen Mary beheld this finu and fatal defeat 
&om a eaalle called Crookatane, about four miles 
from Paisley, where she and Daniley had spent 
some hiqipy days after tbeir marriage, and which, 
therefore, must have bem the soene of lutter le- 
collections. It was soon evident that tbere was 
no resouroe hut in flight, and, esototed by Lord 
Herries and a few mithful followers, she rode 
Nxty milee before she stopped at the Abbey r4 
Dnndrsunan, in Galloway. Prom this place she 
had the meaua of retreating either to Franca or 
England, aa she should ultimately determine. Id 
France she was sore to have been well i«eeived ; 
but En^and horded a nearer, and, as she thought, 
an equally mtt pUoe of refuge. 

Forgettiiig, therefore, the variouaeaDseaof emu- 
lation wliich existed betwixt Elizabeth snd herself, 
and remembering only the emooth and flattning 
words which she had received from her sister 
Bovereign, it did not oecur to the Scottdsh Queen 



that she should Inenr any risk by throwing hei^ 
self upon the boapilaU^ of Kigland. It nay 
also be soppoaed, taat poor Uary, amongst whose 
faults want of generoaitj oould not be Teckoned, 
judged of Elizabeth aeeording to the manner in 
which the would horself have mated tlie Queen 
of England in the name aitaatimi. She thMefora 
resolved to take refuge in Ehzabeth'a bingdcon, 
in spile of die oppodlisn of ber wiser atteD&nt&' 
They knetied and ntorated in vain. She entered 
the fiUal bbat, eroeeed tbe Solway, and delivered 
beraalf up to a gentleman named LowUker, the 
Enj^ish deputy-wardoi. Modi surprised, tkmbt- 
less, at the incident, ha sent ex]nvs8 to inform 
Queen EHzdnth ; and rrfenving Um SMttisb 

Queen with aamueh r es pe c t as he had the n 

of allowing lodged her In Carlisle Castle. 

Queen EHiabeth had two couTses in her power, 
i^ch might be m«e or lesa generous, but were 
alike just and lawfoL She might have received 
Queen Mary hononrably, and afforded her the suc- 
cour she petitHned f or ; or, if she did not tl^ ' ' 
that expetuent, she might have allowed her to 
m^n in her dondniona, at liberty to depart troni 
them freely, as riie had entered them voluntwily. 

But Elisabeth, great as she was upon other oc- 
eanons ef btr re^n, acted on the present fron 
mean and avioas motavts. She saw in tbe fagi- 
tiva who Biq>kred ber protsdian, a rainoaw w 
posaessed a rigfat of sueceeaion to the crown 
England, which, by tbe Catholic part of ber sobjeets 
at least, waa held soperior to her 01 
membered that Mary had been led ti 
arms and titles of the English roonarchy, or ralber, 
that the French bad asmmed them in ber nante, 
when sbe was m diildhood. She reeolleeted that 
Uary had been ber rival in accomplisl 
oertainly sbe did not forget that tba w 
rior in youth and beauty ; and bad tbi 
aa sba had exprasssd it herself, tn betl 
a fair son, wnle sbe remained a barren stock. 
Elizaifetfa, therefore, considered the Scottish Queen 
not as a eisler and ft^end in distrees, but as ui 



power, and determined upon radudng 



nven her 



Haiy 

,^ ^Tiarrts ; and, a "" 

zabeth reasonably doubtad t 
upon the Border, the fugitive Queen might obtain 
■id from her a^terente in Scotland, she w 
moved to Bolton caMIe, in Yorkshire. Bui 
pretext was wanting for a ecxidnct so viok 
imgencTous, and so unjust, and Elizabeth contrived 
to find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mary'a flight to Eng- 
land, had endeavoured to vindicate hie conduct in 
the ayes of Queen Elizabetii, by alleging that hia 
sister had been aceessory to the murder of her hus- 
band Damley, in order that she mi^t marry her 
paramour BothwdL Now, although this, suppoeing 



1 " TUb rtmlotkiD hniriulT taken. Lord H«t]w 
Satnrdsf tb« ISthof UaT, ttiLavthflr. tbedepntj-ci 
Culkla. inibnai^ hiia <tf tlM Qhbi^ miilMuib I 
rbis to Kiww, if. inaiild th« b* ndimd to tha aaecnitt of 
»Aing ntaiim in Euluil. ili> i^t cpma iMlj to CsiUd^ 
Lewtltor wroto a dnbtfol SDiwor. tufing dM hard Eeitiop*, 
Iba wardu of that mrcb, v» M LodAd, IO nhom bt hid 



„, _, . Dt ■rahibg, liowoirer. 

!li mi piwBMl* wiittoD, th* Qosa, w 
I, tb* cbiaT or wboB va> the ffUanl Li 
7 ' - hUri-bHt, sad oa tb> (nolnii 
niniTHft at WorUstton. Out 
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it to be tmc, wan very Climuukl oopdiict, yet fSiza- 
betli had not the lutst title to conatitaia benelf 
pdge in the matter. Haxy wag no subjaat of h«n, 

Qjieen any right to act u umpiTe in the qnazral 
between me ^ottieh sovereign and her tahjaiM. 
But she extorted, in the following manner, a aort 
of acquiescence in her right to deoida, from the 

Scottiah Quaen. 

The meseenKers of Queen EUzatKth infanned 
Mary, that their mistreaB regretted extremely that 
she could not s.t once adioit her to hra presence, 
kor give her the. afiectiooats reception which ahe 
longed to afiord her, until her viidter Itood cle*T,in 
the eyes of the vortd, of the BCaudaloua aCcuAatioiu 
of her Sootlish subjects. Mary at once und 
to make her innocence evidaot to Eliiabetb' 
bwstian i and this the ^een of England pretended 
to consider as a coll upon herself to act as umpire 
in the r^uarrel betwixt Mary and the pai^ by 
which she had been deposed and exiled. It was 
in vaui that M&ry remoDatrated, that, in agi«ring 
to remove Ehiabeth's scruples, she aetad merely 
out of respect lo her opinion, and a defiire to conci- 
liate her favoDT, but not with the pnrpOBe of con- 
sUtnting the Engliah Queen her judge in a formal 
triaL Elizabeth was determined to keep tba ad- 
vantage which she hod attuned, and to act as if 
Mary had, of her full free wiU, rendered her rival 
tlie sole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England accordingly appointed 
commissioners to hear tlie parties, and OMisider the 
evidence which was to be uud before tbem by both 
sides. The Regent Murray appeared in pwson 
before these commisaioners, in the odious character 
of the accuser of hia ^ster, bene&clxesa, and i 
reign. Queen Mary also sent t^e meet ftb 
her adherents, Ihe Bishop of Ross, Lord Uuries, 
and others, to plead the case on her ude. 

The Commis^on met at York in October l£6e. 
The proceedings conunenced with a singular ab. 
tempt to establish the obsolete question of the at 
leged sopremocy of England over Scotland, " You 
come hither,^^ said the English commiemoners to 
the Regent and bi^ assistants, " to submit the dtf- 
fercDcea which divide the kingdom of Scotland to 
the Queen of England, and tliereiore I first re- 
quire ofyou to pay her grace the homage due to 
her." The E&rlof Murray bhished and wasnlent 
But Moitland of Lethington anawerod with spirit 
—f When Elizabeth resloree to Scotland (he eori- 
dom of Huntingdon, with Cumberland, Northom- 
bellond, and such other lands as Scotland did of 
old possess in Ejighmd, we will do such homage 
for these ten'itoriee as was done by the ancieat 
Sovereigns of Scotland who enjoyed theniL. As to 
the crown and kiiwdom of Scotlwid, they are more 
free than those of England, which lately paid Peter- 
peace to Rome," 

Thia question being waved, they entered 



tram thenos that she waa gnil? of tin foul oiimc 
ihorged. Something like proof waa wanted, and 
kt length a box of letten and papers waa produced, 
itated to hare been taken from a serrant of Both- 
weU, «Ued Dalgleuh. These letters, if genuine, 
certainly proved that Mary was a paramoor ol 
Bothwell while Damley was yet alive, and that 
she knew and approved of the murder of that ill- 
&t«d young man. But the lettan were alleged by 
the Queen's commissianeTS to ba groM forgeries, 
devised for the purpose of slandering thrar mistress. 
- ' most remarkable, that DalglcdBh had been 
emned and axecated without a word bang 
asked him about these letters, even if it had been 
only to prove tlutt they had been found in his 
possaseion. Lord Herries and the Bishop of Kosi 
did not rest satisfied with deEendiag tlu Queen ; 
they charged Murray himseir with having ecm- 
federated with Bothwell for the dsstrootian of 

At Uie eud uf Are months' investigation, the 
Quean of England informed both partiea that she 
had, oo the one hand, seen Bothing which induced 
ber to doubt the worth and honour of Ihe Earl of 
Murray, while, on the other hand, he had, in her 
opinion, proved nothing of the criminal chanes 
which he Dad brooght against his Sovei^gn. She 
was therefore, she said, detsmiined to leave tlie 
aflklrs of ScoUaud as she had found lliem. 

To haive Created both pwlies importiallv, as her 
sentence seemed intended to imply her deeire to do, 
the Queen ou^t to have restored Mary to liberty. 
But while Murray was sent down with the loan of 
a large sum of money, Mary was retsined in that 
captivity which was <aily to end with kier life. 

Murray returned to ScoHand, having bad nil the 
advant^e c^ the conferenoe at York. His ooflers 
weie replenislied, and his power confirmed, by the 
&Tonr of Queen Eliubeth ; and he had UCtle diffi- 
culty in scattering the remains of the Queen's 
Lords, who, ia fact, had nevca^ betm able to make 
head since the battle of Langaide, and the Sight of 



In the mean time some extraordii 
place in England. The Duke 






It w 



Iiesitadon that Murray was induced to 
state his accu^tion in explicit terms, and there was 
still greater difficulty in obtaining from him any 
evidence in support of the odious charges of ma- 
trimonial infidehty, and accession to the murder of 
her husband, with which that accusation charged 
Mary. It ia true, the Queen's conduct liad been 
uncuardcd and Imprudent, but there was no arguing 



linaiT events took 
of Norfolk had 
a plan to restore Queen Mary to ^berty, 
ana was in recompense to be rawarded wiUi her 
hand in marriage. The Regent Murmy had been 
admitted into the seoret of this plot, althongh it may 
be sapposed the object was not very aoeeptable to 
lum. Many of thegreatnobleshadagtved to joinin 
the undertaking, particularly the pouaifol Earls of 
Westmoreland and Northamberlond. The plot oi 
Norfolk wsa discovered and proved against him, 
cfaieSy by Ihe declarations of Murray, who meanly 
betii^ed the secret antmsled to bi"" ; and he was 
seized upon, eonunitted to confinement, and, a few 
DKHiUis afterwards, upon the diseovery of soma new 
intrigues, was tried and eiecnted. 

But before this cat««traphie,Narthnmbra1aDdaiid 
WeBtmoreland rushed into alvuQr rebellion, which 
they were unable to oondnat with safficiaDt vigour. 
Their troops dispersed without a battia before the 
army which Qneen Elizabetii sent against them. 
Westmoreland found a secure refuge among the 
Scottidi Borderers, who were favourable to tho 
cause of Mary. They aseisted him in his escape to 
the sea-coast,and hefin^ly made his way to Flandem, 
and died in exile. Nortimmberlaud was k«s for- 
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luiute. A Borderer, named Hector ArmaCroDg of 
Harl&w, treMhermuly betrayed him to the Be^Dt 

Miin»y, who refused indeed to deliier him op to 
Qaeeo Elizabeth, but detained him priaoiier in that 
Mme lonely caatle of LochleTen, which had been 
Utely the scene of Mary's captivity. 

All these mccessive events tended to establish 
the power of Murray, and to HlminJRli the counge 
of aneh lorda as remuoed attached to the oppodta 
party. Bnt it happens frequently, that when men 
appear moot secnre of the abject they have been 
Uiiling for, their views are suddenly and strangely 
(haappointed. A blow was impending over Murray 
from a quarter, which, if named to the haughty 
Regent^ he would probably have despised, EJnce it 
originated in the reeentmeiit of a private man. 

After the battle of Langeide, six of the Hamil- 
ton!, tvho had been most active on that occasion, 
■e sentenced to die, aa b^g guilty of treason 
inat James VI., in having espoused his mother's 
se. In this doom there was Uttle justice, con- 
sidering how the country was divided between the 
claims of the mother and ^e bod. But the decree 
was not acted open, and the persons condemned 
received their pardon throi^h the mediation of 
John Knox with the Kegent. 

One of the individuals thus pardoned was Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellhaugh, a man of a fierce and vindic- 
tive chazttcter. Like others in hie condition, he was 
punished by the forfeiture of hie property, although 
his life was spared. His wife bad brought him, as 
her portion, the lands of Woodhouselee, newBoslin, 
and these were bestowed by Murray npon one of 
his &Tourites. This person exercised the right so 
rudely, as to turn Hunilton's wife out of her own 
house imdraased, and nnprotected from the fury of 
the tveather. In consequence of thie bmtal tieat- 
ment, she became insane and died. Her husband 
vowed revenge, not on the actual author of hia 
misfbrtnne, but upon the Regent Morray, whom 
be conudered aa the original cause of it, and whom 
bis bmily prejudices induced him to regard as the 
usurper of the sovereign power, and-the oppressor 
of the name and bouse of Hamilton, There is Uttie 
doubt Qist the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, and 
(oma others of his name,encoura^d Bothwellhaugh 
n this desperate resolution. 

The assassin took his measures wltli every mark 
of deliberation. Having learned that the Regent 
was to pass through Linlithgow on a cer- 
Lfjf"- tain day, he secretly inbvduced himself 
into an empty house, belonging to the 
Archbiahi^ of St. Andiews, wluch had in ft'ont a 
wooden baloony looking upon the street. Both- 
wellhaugh hung a black cloth on the wall of the 
apartment where he lay, that his shadow mi^t not 
be seen from without^ and spread a mattrass un (he 
floor, that the sound of his feet might not be heard 
' n beneatli. To secure his esc^)e he &stened a 
t horse in the garden behind the house, and 
pulled down the lintel stones from the posts of the 
garden door, so that he might be able to pass 
trough it on horseback. He also strongly barri' 
caded the front door of the house, which opened to 
the street of the tiiwn. Having thus prepared all 
for concealment until the deed was done, and for 
kpe afterwards, he armed himself with a loaded 
ibine, shut himself up in the lonely chamber, 
and waited the Mrival of hi* victim. 



hint of Ae di 
ing through the street of a place in which he was 
known to have enemies, and advised that he should 
avoid it by gtnngroimdontheoutsideof the town ; 
or, at least, by ndlng hastily past the lodging wbich 
w«» more particularly suspected, as belonging to 
the Hamiltons. Bnt the Regent, thinking that tlie 
step recommended would have an appearance of 
timidity, held on his way through the crowded 
street. Aa he-came opposite the &tal balcony, his 
horae being somewhat retarded by the number of 
spectators, Bothwellhaugh had time to lake a deli- 
berate aim. He fired the carabine, and the Regent 
fell, mmially wounded. The ball, after passing 
through his body, killed the horse of a gentleman 
who rode on his right hand. His attendants rushed 
furiously at the door of the bouse from which die 
shot bad issued ; but Bothwellhau^'s precautions 
had been so securely taken that they were unable 
to force th^ entrance till be had monnled his good 
iorte and escaped through the garden gate. Hr 
was, notwithshindipft pursued so closely, that ho 
had very neariy been taken ; but after spur and 
whip had both failed, he pricked his horse with hia 
dagger, oompelled hlln to take a desperate leap 
"ver a ditch, which his pursuers were imable tr 
'OSS, and thus made Ms escape. 

The Regent died jn the course of the nigbt, 

aving a character, which has been, perhaps, too 

highly extolled by one class of authors, and too 

much depreciated by anotber, according as ~ 

duct to ttia sister was approved or condem 

The murderer escaped to France. In the civil 
wars of that country, an attempt n-as made t 
enga^ him, as a known desperado, in the assas 
-=""'ion of Ihe Admiral Coligni ; but he resented 
a deadly insult. He had slain a man in Scot- 
land, he said, from wliom he bad sustained a mor- 
tal injury ; but the world could not engage him to 
attempt the life of one against whom 1j ' ' 
personal cause of quarrel. 

The death of Murray bad been an event expected 
by many of Queen Mary's adherents. The very 
night after it happened, Scott of Buccleuch and 
KerofFaimiehirst broke intoEngland, and ravaged 
the frontier with more than their wonted sev^ty. 
When it was objected by one of the sufferers under 
this foray, that the Regent would punish the party 
concerned in such illegal violence, the Borderer 
replied contemptuously, that the Regent was as 
cold as his bridie-bit. This served to show that 
their leaders had been privy to Botliwellbaugli's 
' desired to take advantage of it, 
groundsfor war between the coun- 
tries. Bat tjneen Elixabeth was contented to send 
army to the frontier, to bum the castles 
and ravage Uie estates of the two clans wbich had 
been eng^ed in the hostile mroad ; a service which 
they executed with much severity on the clans of 
Scott and Ker, without doing injury to those other 
Borderers against whom tJieir mistress had i 

Upon the death of Murray, Lennox was chosen 
Regent He was the fcther of the murdered Dam- 
ley, yet showed no eieesMve thirst of vengeance. 
He endeavoured to procure a union of parties, for 
the purpose of domestic peace. Bet men's minds 
both sides had become too moch exasperated 
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-„- utearh other, TheQaMn'ipBTtywWstretigth- 
ened by Haitland of LeUiingtoii >iid KirktJdy of 
Grange joinuig that bctdou, aSxrr having been long 
ths boast of that of the King. Lethmgton we have 
often mentioned «■ «ne of llie >bteet men in Soot- 
land, and Kirkaldy waa cert^nly one of the braveet 
He vita, beaixa, Qoremor >t Edinburgh caatle, 
and hia declaring that he held that inqwrtuit place 
for tiie Queen, gare great spirit to Mary's adhe- 
rii iwi '*"'■- ■^' ^* same time, liey were 
April, 1S71. ij,^,^ (,f ^ stronghold ot scarcely 
inferior consequence, by the Ion of Dunbarton 
caatle in ths following extraordinary maimer. 

This fortress is one of the strongest places in the 
world. It is sttnated on a rock, which rises almost 
perpendicularly from a level plain to the height of 
several hundred feet. On the summit of this rock 
QiB buildings are ^niated, and as there ia only one 
access from below, which risee by steps, and is 
strongly guarded and fortified, the fort might be 
almost held to be impregnable, that ia, impossible 
to be taken. One Captain Crawford of Jordan- 
hill, a distinguished adherent of the King's party, 
resolved, neTerlheleas, to make an attempt on this 
fomu^ble castle. 

He took advaslt^ of a misty and moonless night 
to bring to the foot ot the castle-rook the scaliog- 
laddera which he had provided, choosing for his 
terrible experiment the place where the rock was 
liighest, and where, of oouise, less pains were taken 
to keep a regular guard. This choice waa fortu- 
nate ; for the Brst hdder broke with the weight of 
the men who attempted lo mount, and the noise of 
the Call must have betrayed them, had there been 
any sentinel within bearing. Crawford, assisted by 
a soldier who had deserted from the castle, and 
vras acting as bis guide, renewed the attempt in 
person, and having scrambled up to a projecting 
ledge of rock wbme there was some footing, con- 
trived to mdra fiwt the ladder, by tying it to the 
^ of a tree, which grew about midway up the 
rock. Here they found a small Sat surface, sufB- 
eient, however, to afford footing to the whole party, 
which was, of course, very few in number. In 
scaling the second precipice, another accident took 
place ;— One ot the party, subject to epileptic fits, 
was seized by one of these attacks, brought on 
perhqis by terror, while he was in tiie act of climb- 
ing up (he ladder. His illncee made it impassible 
for luia either to ascend or deecend. Tohavesliun 
the man Vould have bean a cruel expedient, be- 
mdes that the fall of his body from the ladder might 
have alarmed the garrison. Crawford caused him, 
therefore, to be tied to the ladder; then all the 
rest descending, they turned the ladder, and thus 
mounted with ease over the belly of the epileptic 
person. When the party gaiued ^e summit, they 
slew the sentinel ere he had lime to give the alarm, 
and eaoly sorprised the slumbering garrison, who 
'lad trusted too much to the security of their castle 
o keep good watch. Thia exploit of Crawford may 
compare with any thing of the kind which we — - ' 
:>f in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of Saint Andrews, was 
made prisoner in Dunbarton, where he had taken 
refuge, as be was particularly hat«d by the King's 
party. He was now in their hands, and, as they 
had formerly produmed him a traitor, they now 
wilbout scruple put him to death as such. This 



(Tuel deed occsslinied other violences, by wny of 
relaliatioii, which, in tarn, led to fresh acts of 
bloodshed. All natural ties were forgotten in the 
distinction of Kingsmen and Queensmen ; and, as 
neither party gave quarter to their opponents, the 
civil war assumed a most horrible aspect. Fathers, 
and snis, and brothers, took opposte sides, and 
fought against each other. The very children ot 
the towns and villages formed themselves into 
bands for King James or Queen Mary, and fought 
inveterately with stones, sticks, and Imirea. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party called 
a Parliament, which was attended only by the Lords 
of their own side. The Queen's Farliament met 
at Edinburgh, under protection of tlie casUe, and 
its governor Kirkaldy. The King's faction had a 
much more numerous assembly, assuming the same 
denomination, at Stirling, where they producei 



ings. The boy, with natural cj 



ffl, taking 



the orpet which covered the 
uLDie at wnicn me clerks sate, observed, '^ there 
was a hole in the Parliament" These words were 
remarited afterwards, ds if they had contained a 
sort of prophecy of the following singular event : — 
Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if mc- 
cessful, he would have put a complete slop to the 
proceedings of the King's Parliament, nay, to the 
civil war its^f. He sent tor Buccleuch and Fair- 
niehirst, already noticed as zealous partisans o~ 
Mary, desiring them to bring a large party of their 
best horsemen, and joined with them the Lord 
Oaud Hamilton, with a deticlunent of infantry. 
The whole was gtiided by a man of the name of 
Bell, who knew ihe town of StirUng, being a native 
of that place. On the 4th ot September, IS71, he 
Introduced the party, consisting ot about five Iinn 
dred men, into the middle of Oie town, at four ii 
the morning, without even a dog barking at them. 
They then rused the alarm, crying out, " God and 
the Queen I think on the Archbishop of Saint An- 
drews I all is our own 1" According to the direc- 
tions they had received, they sent parties to the 
different houses of which the King's lords bad 
taken poHsession, and made them prisoners without 
resistance, except on the part of Morton, whose 
obstinate valour obliged them to set fire to 
lod^gs. He then reluctantly surrendered himself 
to Buccleuch, who was his near connexion. But 
hie rcraetance had gained some time, and the assail- 
ants had scattered themselves in quest of plunder 
At this moment. Mar brought a party of musketeers 
out of thecastie, and pbicing them behind the walls 
of a house which he hod commenced building on 
the castle-hill, he opened a heavy and unexpected 
fire upon the Queengmen. These being already in 
disorder, wore struck with panic in the moment of 
victory, and began to fly. "The scene was now com- 
pletely changed, and they who had been triumphant 
the moment before, were g^ to surrender to their 
own captives. Lennox the Regent had been mo 
ed behind Spens of Wonneslon, who had made him 
captive. He was a particular object of vengeance 
to the Hamiltons, who longed to requite the death 
of the Arehbiahop of Saint Andrews. He waa 
killed, aa was believed, by Lord Claud Hamilton's 
nrdera, and Spens, who most honourably endea- 
voured to protect his prisoner, was slun at the same 
^ time. The Quaot's party retreated out if Stirling 
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vitLout much lou, for the BoTiartm eanied off 
dl the honei, men which til eoMKialMpkity might 
h&Te followed Uie ehaart. KirWd; reosivod the 

DBWB cf the Begent'e death with muoh rtiwtiiifin- 
tion, abimng tlioK who oominaiided the partj as 
disco'deTly beaUa, who neither knew how to nin a 
victory, nor how to use iL Had he placed himoelf 
at the bead of the dfltBdhment, m he had eaamUj 
deared to do, it ia probable that the Raid of Stur- 
ling might baie ended the war. As it teU oat, the 
quarrel was only emMtlered, if poasihle, by Iba 
death of Lennox. 

The Earl of Har vai named Regent on the 
Eing's «ide. He was a man of fair and modorate 
vIewB, and ao honauiably deeirooa of reatoring thti 
bleeaing of peace to Ids oountry, that the impoeiB' 
bility of atlainmg his object is said to Itave ahortsn- 
cd his life. He died 29th Oelober, 1572, haTiag 
been Begent little mora than one year-.^ 

The Esrl of Morton waa next made Regent. We 
liave seen that this Dobleman, however reqieetable 
for courage and talents, was nevertheless of a iierc^ 
treocheroua and cruel disjiosition. He had been 
concerned in Bjzzio's murder, and was at least 
acquainted with that of Damley. It was to be 
expected that he would continue the war with the 
Eame ferociDUe cruelty by which it had been dislin- 
gaished, instead of labouring, hke Mar, to diminish 
Its viotence. This fell oot accordingly. Each party 
continued to execute their pnaoners ; and as skir- 
mishee were daily fought, the number ot persons 
who fell by the sword, or died upon the gibbet, 
V.BB fearfijly great. From the umily name of 
MortoD, these were called tiis DouglaBeea' wars. 

After those liostilitieB had existed fur about five 
years, the Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of 
kunUy, the two principal nobles who had supportr 
ed the Queen's cause, submitlad Ihomselves to Uie 
icing's auttiarity, and to the sway of the Regent. 
Kirkaldy of GraiigB, assisted by the counsels of 
Maitland of Lethmgton, continued to maintain the 
castle of Edinburgh against Morton. But Queen 
Elizabeth, who became now demrous of ending the 
Scottish dissensions, sent Sir William Drmy Erem 
Berwick with a considerable number [1500] of 
regular forces, and, what was still more needful, a 
lai^ train of artillery, which formed a close aiege 
around the castle of Edinboi^b. The garrison 
uare, however, much more distressed for proviaons 
than by the shot of the English batteries. Jt was 
iiot till after a valiant deience, in the coune of 
which one of the springa which auppliod the fortress 
with water wsa dried up, and the other became 
choked witii ruins, that tiie gallant Kirlialdy was 
compelled to c^tulate. 

After aaiege of thir^-three days he surrendered 
(0 the EDs;lij£ g«oeral, wiio promised that his mis- 
tress shonld intercede with the Regent for &vour- 
able treatment to the governor and his adherents. 
This might the rather have been expected, because 
Morton and Kirkaldy had been at one lime great 
(rieDda. But the R^ent was earnest in demanding 
the life ot his valorous opponent; and Elizabeth, 
with little regard to her genera's honour or her 
own, abandoned the prisoners to Morton's ven- 
geance. Kirkaldy and his brother were publidy 



execnled, to the great regret even of 
Kii^s parly themBelvea. Uaitland o 
more iamed tar lalenia than integritjr, deqiaired td 
obtaining mercy wbeie none had been eilended to 
Kirkaldy, andpat a period to hia existemee by tak- 
ing poisan. Tnua ended the «Til wan of Queen 
luiy's reign, widi the death of iba biarest soldier, 
and of the ablest tMMBnan, in Scofland ; for oich 
were Kirkaldy and Maitland. 

From the time of the surrender of Edinbur^ 
castle, 2»th May, 1S73, the R^ent Morton was 
in complete possession of the supreme power in 
Scotland. As ^een Ehiahsth had been his oon- 
■lant fri«id during the dvil wars, he paid devoted 
attention to her wishes when be became the nndis- 
puted mler of the kingdom. 

Morten even went so Gtr as to yield np to the 
jiutiee, or the revenge, of the Eogl^ Qneea, that 
imibnuiiate Earl ol NortfaamberiBad, who, as I for- 
meriy mentioned, had raised a rebelii<Hi in England, 
•nd flying into SooUand, had been coo- ^^^ 
fined by the Regent Murray in Lochleven 
caetle. The sutrender of this unfortamate noble- 
man to England was a great slain, not only on the 
character of Morton, but on that of Scotland in 
general, which had hitherto been accounted a nie 
and hoqiitable place of refUge for those whtun mis- 
fortune or political faction had exiled from their 
own country. It was the more parlieularly noticed, 
beoanse when Morton himself had been forced to 
fly to England, on account of his share in Rizzio'a 
murder, he bad been oaarleoDsly teoeived and pro- 
tected by the unhappy nobleman wbom he had now 
delivered up to his fate. It was an additional and 
aggravating circumstance, that it was a Doogias 
'ma betrayed a Perc;; ; and wfaco the annals of 
their sncesUre were oonmdered, it was found that 
while they presented many acts of open hoelili^, 
many iu£tances of close and firm alliance, they never 
till now had afforded an example of any act <d 
treaciien' exernsed by tJM one mnuly against the 
other. To complete the iniimy of the transactioD, a 
sum of money was paid to the Regent on this ociA- 
aion, which he divided with Douglas of Lochleven. 
Northumberland was beheaded at York, 1S72. 

In other reqieots, Scotland derived great advsn- 
t(^ &om the peace with England, as some degne 
of repose was highly necessary to this diatiweled 
countey. The peace now made oondniied, with 
little interruption, for tiiirty years and apwaids. 

On one occaoon, however, a smart action took 
place betwixt the Scota aiid Engtiah, which, though 
of little consequence, 1 may here tell you of, chiefly 
because it was the last eonsideraUe skirmish — wiu 
the exceptioD of a deed of bold daring, of wluch I 
(hall speiibyandby — which the two nations had, or, 
it is to be hoped, ever will have, with each other. 

It was ^e course adopted for preserving peaoe 
upon the Border, that the wardens ea each side 
used to meet on days appointed, and deliver np to 
each other the mal^H^tors who had committed ag- 
greemons upon ^ther country, or else make pecn- 
niary reparation for the trespasses which they bad 
done. On the 7th July, l576,Carmicbad, aawsr- 
c....4^„i. vfl^jji-. in...»i.^ *^et Sir John 
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caclk being, bh ueuoI, aoomnpamad hy fbe giurds 
belonging to their office, >a well oa by the Mined 
cluia inMbiling tJicdr jurndislicai. ¥imiuwMB,t- 
teodedby the men of TyDad^, in gnkter Dumben 
than tlioaa of the SoottUi Bordaren,>]l well nrned 
yiilh jaril and epeir, aa wefi aa bowa and arrowa. 
The mealing ma at flrit peaeefnL The wardon 
commsDaed their noul biuinen of astlling dalin- 
qaencies; and their attendutta began lotnfflc with 
each other, and to aniage in tporta and gaining. 
For, notwilbBtonding thfflr habitiuU ineniwHW, a 
eortof aeqnaintancewu alwaye kept np between the 
Bordenm on both lidee, like that which takoa ptaM 
betwixt tiia ou^M of two ciwlendiag artaiea. 
During thia muto^ frimdly interoourH*, a 4i«- 
~ between the two wardens, Cannichael 



qiondMa. Hhey both arose from their noatt as tim 
debate grew warm, and Sir John Feeler told Car- 
michaa^ ooDtempta(iiuly,'he ought to mateh him- 
aelf with hie equals. The EngUrii Barderers imme- 
diately raijKd their ww-ery of " To it, Tyoedale I " 
and without farther ceremony, shot ■ flight of 
BrrowB among the Soota, who, few in number, and 
Bar)aued, were with diffimlty able to keep their 
groimd. Abandof thecitizengof Jedbnrgh arrired 
jnat m time (o aapport their eountrymen, and turn 
the fate of the day ; for most of them having fire- 
arms, the old Engliah long-bow no more poes 
its aooient fupeciority. After a snurt actior , 
English were drivtai from the field ; Sir John Fos- 
ter, widi many of the EngBehgentlemen^beingi 
prisman, were sait to be at tbe Bogent &&rton'a 
diipoinL Sir Gieoige Heron of Cbipehase, and other 
psTBOBB of condition, were shun on the English inde. 
The Scats lost but one gentleman of name. 

Mortem, afrud of tjueen Elixabeth'a di^leasnre, 
though the ofienoe had been given by the Englidi, 
treated the prioonera widi distmction, and dismissed 
tbem, not only without ransom, but with proMnts 
of falcons, and other tokens of respect. " Are you 
not well treated," said a Scotsman to one of these 
liberated priaonera, " since we g^ve you live hawks 
for dead herons 1" 

This slunnish, nailed the Rud of the Redswair, 
ijK^ place on the moantainous ridge of the Carter. 
It produced no interruption of concord between 
the two counbries, being passed over as a c 
ai&ay. Scotland, there^uv, enjoyed the bl» 
of peace and tranquilBty during the greater part of 
Morton's regency. 

But the advantages which the kingdom derived 
from peace, were in some meaanre destroyed by 
the comipt uid oppresuve govemmant of Horton, 
who turned his thoughts almost entirely to aniaa- 
sing treaaare, by every mewiB in his power. The 
mtensive propti^, which formerly belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church, was a mine out of wbieh 
the Regent and the f ther great nobles contrived to 
work br themsslvea a grMt deal of wealth. This 
they did <duefly by deding with those who ' 
placed in the room of the ^bols and pricxs aa i 
mendatora, by which word (he Scots distinguished 
alafman who obtained pnnnnirrifin of an ed^eaiaati- 
cal b«iefice. To these CDmmendatnra tbe i 
applied, and, by fiur means or force, oompelled 
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d transfer to them the p 



perty of the ahbaciee, or at least to grant 
En long leasee for a trifling rent. That jon ms? 
DDdenriand how diia acrt ofbuuneas was manage^ 
I win give yon a enrious instance of it; — 

In Angust, 1570, Allan Stewart, commendator 
of the abbat^ of Croesraguel, in Aynhiie, was 
prevised on to riat the ^rl of CkissiUa, wlio con- 
veyed him, partly against his will, to a lonely 
tower, whidi overhangs the sea. Called the BlacJt 
Vault of Denure, the ruins of which are yet visible. 
He was treated for some time kindly ; but as his 
arms and servants were removed from him, he soon 
saw Tcaaon to oonmder himself less as a friendly 
greet than ae a prisoner, to whom some foul play 
was intended. At length, the earl conveyed his 
goeet into a private chamber, in which there was 
furniture of say kind excepting a huge clumsy 
n grate or gridinm, beneath which was a fire of 
charcoal. " And now, my lord abbot," eud the 
Eari of Caasilis, " will you be pleased te ago these 
deeds!" And soeaying, he laid before him leaaea 
and other papers, transferring the whole lands of 
the abbacy of Croesraguel to the earl himself. The 
commendator refused to yield up the property, or to 
subscribe the deeds. A party of ruffians then en- 
tered, and seizing the unhappy man, stripped him 
" his clothes, and forcibly stretched him on the 
m bars, where he lay, scorched by the fire be- 
neath, while they basted him with oil, as a cook 
the joint of meat which she roasts upon ■ 
The ^ony of such torture was not to be 
endured. The poor man cried pitifully, begging 
'ould put him to inslnnt death, raUier than 
subject him to this lingering misery, and offered 
his purse, with the money it contained, to any who 
would in mercy shoot him through tbe head. At 
t«igth he was obliged to promise to enbscribe 
whatever the earl wished, rather than endure the 
excessive torture any longer. The letters and 
leases being then presented to him, he signed them 
with hia half-roasted band, while the earl all tlie 
while exclaimed, with the most impudent hypo- 
crisy, *■ Benedicita I you are the most obstfaiat^ 
man I ever saw, to oblige me to use you thus : 1 
never thought to have treated any one aa your 
stubbornness hss made me treat you." The com- 
mendafor was afterwards delivered by a party com- 
manded by Hamilton of Bargany, who attacked the 
Black Vault of Denure for the purpose of hia libe- 
ration.* But the wild, savage, and ferocious con- 
duct of the earl shows in what manner the noblea 



The Earl of Morton, however, set the euunple 
of another and less violent mode of appropriating 
church revenues to his own purposes. This was 
by reviving the order of bishops, which had been 
discarded from the Presbyterian foim of church 
government- For example, on the execution of the 
Archbishop of Saint Andrews, he caused Douglas, 
Reetor of Sunt Andrews, to be made archbishop 
in hia gdaee ; but then he allowed this nominal pre- 
late only a small pennon out of the large revenues 
of the bishopric, and retsined posseauon of all the 
rest of the income for his own advantage, though 
the rents were levied In the bishop's name. 
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TnaMe Mid other innovatioua gave gre&t dutreu 
lu Joha Knox, the bold and inflexibla father of ths 
Scotlisb Befamiation. He raw with psin that the 
Protestant nobtea were ULely to diminish eren the 
scanty subsiBtence which had hitherto been BuppJied 
to tlie Scottish clergy, out of the ample fund* be- 
touging originally to uie Church of Rome. He was 
alao jealous of the republican equality of the clergy, 
when he beheld the church of Scolhuid mnovated 
upon by this new introducdon of bishapa, though 
with limited incomes and diminiehed power. For 
these and other reaaone he bad more than once 
bitterly rebuked the Kegent Morton; but when 
this remarkable man died, tlie Regent, 
^''ilT^"'' ^^^ attended hie funeral, pronounced 
~ over his cofBn an eulogium never M be 
forgotten : — ** There lies he," said Morton, " who 
never feared the &ce of man." 

In the State, as in (he Clioreh, the Re^t dis- 
played symptoms of a vindictive, avaricious, and 
carmpt dispotdlian. Although the ci 
ended, be res 
the continued 
" ad given to 
I'bioh they 

exaltation. He proceeded to act ae^nst them 
public enemies, drove them out of Scotland, and 
seized upon their ealalea. The Earl of Arran, 
eldeet brother of the family, to whom tlie estates 
actually belonged, was insane, and in a state of con- 
finement; but this did not prevent Morton from 
declaring tliat the earldom and the lands belonging 
to it were forfeited, — an abi;se of law which scai 
dalized all honest men. 

It was not only by confieotion lliat Morton en- 
ieavoored to amass wealth. He took money ii 
the offices which he had it in his power to besloi 
Even in administering justice, hb hands were ni 
pure from bribes ; although to dispense the behes 
of law from favour or love of gain, is one of the 
greatest crimes of which a public 
guilty. 

It is told of Earl Morton, in a history of the 
family of Somerville, that a nobleman of that house 
having a great and important cause to be decided, 
in wlucb the inSuence of the Itegent might as- 
suredly occaMon it to be determined as he himself 
should think fit, he followed, by the advice of an an 
cient and experienced acquiuntanee of the Regent 
the following singular course : — Lord Somerville 
waited on the Earl of Morton, and recommended 
his case to his favourable opinion, — a kind of per- 
sonal solicitation whicli was then much in use. 
Having spoken with the Regent for A short time, 
he turned to depart, and, opening hia purse, as if 
to take out some money to give to the ushers and 
attendants, as was the ... 
sions, he left the purse on the table as tbongh he 
had forgot It. Morton called after him, — '' }f" 
lord, your purse — you have forgotten your purse 
— but Lord Somerville hastened away witho 
turning back. He heard nothing more 
IS?;."* of 1"« P>'J^. "!"<* ''« **^ ("k™ ™™ 
should be pretty full of gold ; bat Lord 
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:h greedy profligacy by degrees 
alienated from Morton even the ureatian and in- 
clination of his bent friends,* and his goremment 
at length became so unpopular, that a nmveTsal 
wish was mterlained that the King would put an 
end to the Regeney by assuming uie government 
into his own hands. 

These opinions prevailed M> generally, that Mor- 
ton, on the 12th March, 1578, rengnsd bisofficeof 
Regent, and retired to reade in his castle of Dal- 
keith, SB a private man, leaving the government to 
be admikiiitered by a coundl of nobles, twelve ir 
unnber. But, accustomed to be at the he^ of th< 

Svermnant, he oould not long remain inactive 
> buiBt &om his seclusion in ibe ^oomy fortress, 
which the people called the Lion's Den, and u 
amixtnreofcraft and force, expelled the newc 
selloTB ; and once more, after the old Douglas' b- 
shion, obtained the suprtme management c^ public 
afiairs. But the aoveragn was no lonra: a c' " ' 
He was UDwbeginning to think and actrorhimi 

necessary you should know something of 



James VI, was but an inbnt when he waa ]Jaced 
on the throne of his mother. He was now only a 
boy of fourteen, very good-natnred, and with ai 
much learning as two excellent schoolmasteBB could 
cram him with- In bet, he had more learning than 
wisdom ; and yet, in the course of his future life, it 
did not appear that he was without good sens 
much, as mat he was destitute of the power to form 
manly purposes, and the firmness neceenry t« 
maintain them. A certain childishness and mean- 
ness of mind rendered his good sense useless, and 
his learning ridiculous. Even from his infancy he 
was passionately addicted to favourites, and already, 
in his thirteenth or fourteenth year, there vrere two 
persona so Ugh in his good graces that they conld 
bring him to do any thmg Ihey pleased. 

The first was Eame Stewart of Aubigny, i 
nephew of the late Earl of Lennox, and hia beir- 
The King not only restored this young man h 
honours of his family, but created bun Duke <A 
Lennox, and rused him with too prodinl genero- 
sity to a high utuatitm in the stale. There was 
nothing in the character of this &voDrite, either to 
deserve such extreme preferment, or to make him 
unworthy of it. He was a gallant young zentle- 
mao, who was deeply snteful to the Kii^ for hia 
bounty, and appears to have been disposed to enjoy 
it without injuring any one. 

Very difCerent was the ehsncter of the other 
favourite of James VI. This was Captain James 
Stewart, a second son of the family of Ochiltree. 
He was an unprincipled, abandoned man, without 
any wisdom except cmining, and only distrnvBished 
by the audacity of hie ambition and the boldneea of 
his character. 

The counsels of these two bvourites increased 
the King's natural dears to pat Ml end to the sway 
of Morton, and Stewart reaolved that the ia«text 
for hia removal should abso be one which should 
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pardoQ under the great »eal 
ofiencss which he had or might have onmmitted 
HgaJDSt the King ; but there was no mention, in 
that pardon, of uie murder of Henry D&mley, the 
King's father ; and in coUDselHng, if not in com- 
mitting that murder, the Earl of Morton had cer- 
lainly participated. The &vourite Stewart took 
the otiiics of accuser upon himseif; and entering the 
King's chamber suddenly when the Privy Council 
vere aeaembled, he dropped on his knees before 
lames, and accused tlie Elarl of Morton of having 
been concerned in the murder of the King's father. 
To this Morton, with a haughty smile, replied, th: 
lie had proGocutod the perpetnttors of that otfeni 
Coo severely to make it probable that he himself wan 
one of thmn. All he demanded was a fair enquiry. 

Upon this public acoasaCion, the earl, so lately 
the moet powerful man in Scotland, was made 
prisoner, and appointed to abide a triaL The 
friends h« had left earnestly exhorted him to fly. 
His nephew, the Eail of Ajigus, offered to raiae 
his men, and protect him hy force. Morton refused 
both offeis, sJlcging he would wait the event of 
lair investigation. The Queen of England inter- 
fered in Morton's behalf with such partial eagemeaa, 
as perhaps prejudiced James still mure against the 
prisoner, whom he was led to believe to be more 
attached to Elizabeth's service than U> his own. 

Mean time the accuser, Stewart, was promoted 
Co the earldom of Arran, vacant by the forfeiture 
of the Hamiltons. Morton, who had no knowledge 
of this preferment, was astonished when he heard 
that the oharge ran against him in the name of 
James, Earl of Arran. When it was explained to 
him who it was that now onjoyed the title, he 
obsei^ed, " Is it even so ) then I know what " 
haT« to eicpect." It was supposed that he recc 
lected an old prophecy, which foretold " that the 
Bloody Heart" (the cognizance of the Douglasses] 
" should fall by the mouth of Arran ;" anditWBc 
conjectured that the fear of someone of tbe Hamil- 
tons accomplishing that prophecy had made him the 
more actively violent in deatroying that family. If 
BO, his own tyrannical oppreeaion only opened the 
way for the creation of an Arran different from 
those whom he had thought of. 

The trial of Morton appears to have been 
ducted with no attention to the rules of impartial 
justice ; for the servants of the accused person 
were apprehended, and put to the Corturo, in order 
to extort from them confeesions vrhicli might 1 
fatal to their master. Morton protested ague 
three pprsoaB who were placed upon 1: 
jury, as being his mortal enemies ; but they we 
nevertheless retained. They brought in a verdict, 
finding that he was guilty, art and part, of thi 
murder of Henry Damlsy. A man is sud to hi 
art aiid part of a crime, when he contrives thi 
manner of the deed, and concurs with and encou- 
rages those who oommit the crime, although he 
does not put his own hand to the actual execution. 
Morton heard the verdict with indignation, and 
qtruck his staff against the ground as he repeated 
^he words, "Art and parti art and part! Ood 
knoweth the contrary." On the momiiig after his 
Heul«nce lie awoke from a profound sleep — " On 



nights," he said, " I used to lie awake, 
thinking how I might defend myself ; hat now my 
mind is relieved of its burden.' Being conjnred 
hy the clermTnen who attended him to confess alt 
he knew of Henry Darnley's murder, he told 
them, as we have nolJced dsewhere, that a pro- 
posal had been made to him by Bothwell to be 
accessary to the deed, but that he had refused tt 
' to it without an order under the Queen'i 
which Bothwell promised to procure, but 
could not, or at least did not, do eo. Morton ad- 
mitted that he had kept the secret, not knowing, 
he said, to whom to discover it : For if he h^ 
told it to Queen Mary, she was herself one of the 
conspirators ; if to Damley, he was of a dispoution 
so flekle that the Queen would work it out of him, 
and then be, Morton, was equally undone. He 
also admitted, thut he knew that his friend, depen- 
dent, and kuisinan, Archibald Douglas, was present 
at the murdui-, whom, notwithstanding, he never 
brought to justice, but, on the contrary, continued 
to favour. Upon the whole, he seems to allow, 
that he suffered justly for concealing the crime, 
though he denied having given counsel or assist- 
.ce (o its actual executiDn. " But it is all the- 
me," he said ; " I should have had the ei 
om, whether I were as innocent as SL Stephen, 
as guilty as Judas." 

As they were about to lead the earl to execution. 
Captain Stewart, his accuser, now Eari of Arran, 
came to urge his Bubscribing a paper containing the 
purport of his confession. Morton replied, " 1 
pray you trouble me not ; I am now to prepare for 
death, and cannot write in the state in which I am." 
Arran then desired to be reconciled to him, pretend- 
ing he had only acted &oit public and consoientioua 
motives. " It is no time to count quarrels now " 
said the earl — " I forgive you and all o^ers." 

This celebnted man died by a machine called the 
Maidtn, which he himself had introduced into Soot- 
land Irom Halifax, in Yorkshire. The 
criminal who suffered by this engine, was ^i^"' 
adjusted upon planks, in a prostrate state, 
his neck being placed beneath a sharp axe, heavily 
loaded with le^, which was suspended by a rope 
brought over a pulley. When the ^gcal was given, 
the rope was cast loose, and the axe, desoending on 
the neck of the condemned person, severed, of 
the head fi-om the body. Morton aubmit- 
fortitude ; 
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and in him died the last of those terrible Douglassss, 
whose talents and courage rendered them the pride 
of Uieir country, but whose ambition was often its 
acDurge. No one could tell what became of the 
treasures he had amassed, and for the sake of which 
he sacriHced his popularity as a liberal, and his 
conscience as an honest, man. He was, or eecn.ed 
to be, so poor, that, when going tu the BcaB-iiId, he 
borrowed money Srtna a friend, that he might 
bestow a parting alma upon the mendicants vmo 
soHciled his tharity. Some haye thought that his 
mass of wenlia lies still concealed among the seeiel 
vaults of his castle of Dalkeith, now belonging to : 
the Duke of Huccleuch. But Hume of Godscroft, j 
who writes the history of the Douglas family, sajB 
that tarce sums were expended by the Earl of . 
Angus, Uie nephew of Morton, in maintaini.'ji; n i 
number of exiles, who, Uke the earl himself, i 
banished from Scotland, and ai lennli. '' 
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ingBW&y soDis mouey for this purpose, he was beard 
to my, " The last of it is now gune, and I aever 
loolied that it should have doue so much good." 
This Godscroft believed to allude to the final ex- 
peuditure of the treamirea of the Regent Morton. 

After the deatli of Morton, his bulla and crimee 
were in a great meaaure forgotlfln, when it vui 
observed that Airan (that is. Captain Stewart) 
poeeessed 4II tbe late Regent's vices of comiption 
and oppresiuon, without his wisdom or his talents. 
Lennox, the I^g's other fnvourite, was also un- 
popular, chiefl; becsuae he was unacceptable to the 
clergy, who, although he avowedly profeesed the 
ProtceUnt religion, were jealous of hia retaining an 
attjtchment to the Catholic failh. This suapicion 
arose fiom his having been educated in France. 
They publicly preached against him as " a great 
Champion called his Grace, who, if he continued to 
oppoaa himself to religion, should have little grace 
in the end." 

A plot was fonnod among the discontented nobles 
to remove the King's (avouritea from the coprt ; 
and this was to be accomplished by forcibly seizing 
on tlie person of the King himseU, which, daring 
the minority of the prince, was the ordinary mode 
of channng an administration in the Idngdom of 
Scotland. 

On the 23d August, 1S82, the Earl of Gowiie 
invited the King to his eastJe at Kuthvni, under 

C!xt of hunting ; he waa joined by the Earl of 
, Lord Lindsay, the Tutor of Glamis, and other 
noblemen, chiefly such as had been friendly to the 
Regent Morton, and who were, like him, attached 
to Viisen Elizabeth's faction. When the King saw 
HO many persona gather round him whom he knew 
to be of one way of thinMng, and that hostile to 
his present measures, be became apprebeouve of 
tbeir intentloos, and expressed himself desiroua of 
leaving the castle. 

The nobles gave him to understand that he 
would not be permitted to do so ; and when Jamee 
rose and went towards the door of the apartment^ 
the Tutor of Glamis, a rude etem man, placed his 
back against it, and compelled Tiim to return. Af- 
fronted at this act of personal restraint and vio- 
lence, the King burst into tears. " Let him weep 
on," said the Tutor of Glamis, fiercely ; ** better 
that bums (children) weep, thou bearded men.*' 
These words sank deep into the King's heart, nor 
iid he ever forget or foipve them. 

The insurgent lords took posseesioD of tbe go- 
vemmeDt, and banished the Duke of Leuioi to 
France, where he died broken-heart«d at the fall of 
his fortunes. James afterwards recalled his son to 
Scotland, and invested him with his father's for- 
tune and dignities. Arran, the King's mnch lefs 
worthy fovourite, was thrown into prison, and 
closely guarded. The King himseli^ reduced to a 



when in the hands of the 
and watched an opportunity of escape, His guards 
consisted of a hundred gentlemen, and theii craa- 
mooder. Colonel Stewart, a relation of the dis- 
graced and imprisoned Anrnn, was easily engaged 
to du what the King wished. 

James, with the purpose of recovering hie free- 
dom, made a visit to Saint Andrews, and, when 
there, affeclsd some curiosity to see the 
castle. But no sooner had he entered it ^*^^S^ 
than he caused the gates to be shut, and 
excludedfrom his jireseoce the nobleswho had been 
accessary to what was called the Raid of Rutbven. 

The Earl of Gowrie and his accompbcea, being 
thus thrust out of office, and deprived of tbe ens- 
tody of tbe King's person, uniMd in a freah plot 
for regaining the power they had lost, by « new 
insurrection. In this, however, they were unsue- 
cessfuL The King advanced against them with 
considerable forces ; Gowrie was made prisoner, 
tried, and executed at Stirling, 4th Hay, l£e4.' 
Angus and the other insurgents fled to England, 
the erdinu^ refuge of Scotdsb exilea. The eie- 
cutioD of Glowrie gave rise long afterwards to thst 
extraordioary event in Scottish history, called tbe 
Gowrie Cont^iiracy, of which I shall give you an 
accoimt by and by. > 

The upalail Cu-l of Arran was now restored to 
power, and indeed raised higher than ever, by that 
indiscriminate affecdon which, <m this and other 
occasions, induced Jomn to heap weeJ^ and rank 
withont bounds upon his favourites. This worth- 
less minister governed every thing at amut and 
throughout tbe kingdom ; and, though ignorant, aa 
well as venal and profligate, he was nused to tbe 
dignity of Lord Chancellor, the highest law-offioe 
in the state, and that in which sagacity, Isaming, 
and integrity, were chiefly required. 

One day when the bvourite was bustling into 
(he Court of Justice, at the head of hia numerous 
retinue, an old man, rather meanly dressed, chanced 
to stand in bis way. As Arran pushed nid^y past 
him, the man slopped him, and said, '^ Look at m^ 
my lord— I am Oliver Sinclair I " Oliver Sinclair, 
you remember, was the iovourite of James V., and 
had exercised during his reign as absolute a sway 
in Scotland as Arran now enjoyed under his grand- 
son, James YI. In presenting himself before tbe 
pnsent bvonrite in his negated condiCioD, be 
gave Arran on example of the changeful ehanieter 
of court favour. The lesson was s striking one ; 
but Arran did not profit by it^ 

Tbe &Tourite's government became so attarly 
intolerable,* that, in tbe year 1 63S, the banished 
lords found a welcome reception in Scotland, and 
marching to Stirling at the head of ten thousand 
n:iea, compelled James to recnve them into his 
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c<kiuisels ; auid^ tiy umng their victory witJi modern-' 
tioD, were enabled 1o maintain the power which 
tbey had thus gained. Aitbd. atripped of his oarl- 
dom and Jll-eolCea gains, and banished from the 
court, was &in to live privatelj and miserablj' 
among the wilds of the north-west of Ayrshire, 
afraid of the vengeance of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which ho apprehended from their en- 
mity befell him at length ; for, in 1596, seeing, or 
thinking he ean, some chance of regaining the 
King's &vour, and listening, as is said, to the words 
uf some idle soothHayer,' who pretended that his 
head was about to be raised higher than ever, Stew- 
art (for he was an earl no longer) ventured into the 
sonmem county of Dumfries. Here he received a 
hint to take care of hia safety, since he was now in 
the neighbourhood of the RiiiglasBes, whose great 
l^uler, the Earl of Morton, he had been the means 
of destroying ; and, in particular, he was advised 
to beware of James Douglas of Torthorwald, the 
earl's near kinsman [nephew.J Stewart replied 
haughtily, he would not go out of his road for him, 
or lUl of the name of Douglas. This was reported 
to Torthorwald, who, considering tlie expression as 
a, defiance, immediately mounted, with three eer- 
-vanla, and pursued the disgraced hvourite. When 
(hey ovprt«ok him, they thrust a, spear through his 
tiody, and killed him' on the spot, without resist- 
ance. His head was cut off, placed on the point of 
a lance, and exposed &oin the battlements of the 
t«wer of Torthorwald ; and thus, in some sense, the 
soothsayer's prophecy was made good, as his head 
waa raised higher tian before, IJhough not in the 
way he had been made to hope. His body was left 
for several days on tlie place where he was killed, 
and was mangled by dogs and swine. So ended 
this worthless minion, by a death at once bloody 
and Dbacure. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1 ichick Mary teat tahjecUd t» her Cap- 
' tnglon'i &ntpiraey — Trial of Mary 
-^-. Sentence and Eiteation — Behn of Jamet 
F/.— Fntiff of tlie N<ibie$, and Blood-thiniy 
Spirit of the Ti>ne»—Tlie Retoue of iTinmoHf 
Willie/rota Carliih Caetle bi/ Buttleud — The 
Gotcrie ttnuyinKB — Janaa't AeMttion to ike 
Throne of England. 

[1686—1603.] 
I DASB say you are wandering all this time what 
became of Queen Mary. We left her, you know, 
in the hands of Queen Elizabeth, who had refused 
to decide any thing on the question of her guilt or 
innocence. This was in 1568-9, and undoubtedly, 
by every rule of law or justice, Mary ought then 
to have been set at liberty. She had been accused 
of matters which Elizabeth herself had admitted 
ivere not brought home to her by proof, and of 
which, even if they had been proved, the Queen of 
England had no right to take cognizance. Never- 
theless, Elizabeth continued to treat Mary as guilty, 
though she declined to pronounce her so, and to 
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use her as her subject, though she was an independ- 
ent sovereign, who had chosen Elngland for a re- 
treat, in the hope of experiencing thai hospitable 
protection which would have been given to the 
meanest Scottish subject, who, flying num the laws 
of his own country, sought refuge in' the sister 
kingdom. When you read EngUsh history, yon 
will see that Elizabeth was a great and glorious 
Queen, and well deserved the title of the Mother 
of her country ; but her conduct towards Queen 
Mary casts a deep shade over her virtues, and leads 
us to reflect what poor frail creatures evenjhe 
wisest of mortals are, and of what imperfect mato- 
rials that which we call human virtue is found to 
eomust. 

Always demanding her liberty, and always hav - 
ing her demand evaded or refused, Mary was tran- 
sported from castle to castle,* and placed under the 
charge of various keepers, who incurred Elizabeth's 

of that attention to soften the rigours of the poor 
Queen's cap^vity, which mere courtesy, and com- 
passion for fallen greatuess, sometimes prompted. 
The very furniture and accommodations of her 
apartments were miserably neglected, and the ex- 
penses of her household were supplied as grud- 
gingly as if she had been an unwelcome guest, who 
could depart at pleasure, and whom, therefore, the 
entertainer endeavours to get rid of by the coldness 
and discomfort of the reception alforded. It was, 
upon one occasion, with difficulty that the Queer 
Dowager of France, and actual Queen of ScoUand 
obtained the accommodation of a down bed, whiol 
a complaint in her limbs, the consequence of damp 
and confinement, rendered a matter of needfu 
accommodation rather than of luxury. When she 
was permitted to take exercise, she was always 
strongly guarded, as if she had been a criminal ; 
and if any one offered her a compliment, or token 
of respect, or any word of comfort. Queen Eliza- 
beth, who had her spies everywhere, was sure to 
reproach those who were Mary's guardians tor the 
time, with great neglect of their duty, in permit- 
ting such intercourse. 

During this Favere captivity on the one part^ and 
the greatest anxiety, doubt, and jealousy, on the 
other, the two (Jueens still kept up a sort of cor- 
respondence. In the commencement of this inter- 
1, Mary endeavoured, by the force of argu- 



ment, by the seductions of flattery, and by appalls 
to the feeling^ of humanity, to soften towards her 
the heart of Elizabeth. She tried also to bribe her 



rival into a more humane conduct towards her, by 
offering to surrender her crown and reside abroai^ 
if she could but he restored to her personal free- 
dom. But Elizabeth had injured tlie Queen of 
Scotland loo deeply to venture the consequences 
of her resentment, and thought herself, perhaps, 
compelled to continue the course she had com- 
menced, from the fear, that, once at liberty, Marj 
might have pursued measures of revenge, and that 
she herself would And it imposRible to devise any 
mode of binding the Scottidi Queen to perform, 



1 "Sir JiniM DodeIbi wu kllltd on tlic HrKh-itrei 
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when &t large, snch airticles aa sho i^ht coDBent 

Despairing at length of making any favourable 
hnprasaion upon Elizabeth, Mary, with more wit 
than pmdeDce, used her means of communicating 
with the ^een of England, to irritate and provoke 
her; yielding to the not unnatural, thnugb certainly 
the rash and impolitic purpoae, of retaliating BOTne 
part of the pain to which ehe was he ceslf subjected, 
upon the person whom she justly considered aa the 
withoreas of her calamities. 

Being for a long time under the charge of tha 
Eiirl of Shrewsljury, whose lady was a woman of 
a shrewish disposition, Mary used to report to 
Elizabeth, that the countoss had called her old and 
ugly; had said ehe n'aa grown na crooked in lier 
temper ue in Iter body, with many other scandalous 
and abuaive expressions, which must have given 
exquisite pain to any woman, aniJ more especially 
to a Queen so proud as Elizabeth, and desirous, 
even in old age, of being still esteemed beautiful. 
Unquestionably, these reproaches added poignancy 
tj tfie hatred with which the English Sovereign 
re^rded Queen Mary. 

But, besides these female reasons for detesting 
her prisoner, Elizabeth had cause to regard the 
Queen of Scots with fear as well as envy and 
hatred. The Cathohe party in England were still 
very strong, and they considered the claim of Maiy 
to the throne of England, as descended from the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry Til., to be 
preferable to that of the existing Queen, who was, 
in their judgment, illegitimate, aa being the heir of 
an illegal marriage betwixt Henry Vl II, and Anne 
Bullen, Tlie Popes also, by whom Elizabeth was 
justly regarded as the great prop of the Reformed 
religion, endeavoured to excite against her such of 
her subjects aa still owned obedience to the See of 
Rome. At length, in 1570-71, Pius V., then the 
reigning Pope, published a bull, or sentence of 
excommunication, by which he deprived Queen 
Elizabeth (as far as his sentence could) of her 
hopes of heaven, and of her kingdom upon earth, 
excluded her from the privileges of Christiana, and 
delivered her over as a criminal to whomsoever 
should step forth to vindicate the Church, by put- 
ting to death its greatest enemy. The zeal of the 
English Catholics was kindled by Una warrant from 
the Head of their Church. One of them [named 
Felton] was found bold enough to Irx a copy of the 
sentence of excommunication upon the door of the 
Bishop of London, and various plots were entered 
into among the Papists for dethroning Elizabeth, 
and transferrin™ the kingdom of England to Mary, 
n sovereign of their own religion, and in their eyes 
the lawful successor to the crown. 

As fiist as one of tJiese conspiracies was disco- 
vered, another seemed to form itself ; an4 as the 
Catholics were promised powei-ful assistajxce from 
the King of Spain, and were urged forward by the 
impulse of enthusiasm, the danger appeared every 
day more and more imminent. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that several of these plots were communicated to 
Mary in her imprisonment; and, conudei^g what 

Snunds she had to complain of Elizabeth, it would 
ve been wonderful if she had betrayed' to her 
jailer tl>e schemes which were formed to set her at 
liberty But these conspiracies, coming so closely 
the oiH> after the other, produced one of the most 
extntordinary laws that waa ever paused in Eng- 



and ; declaring, that il any rebellion, iir any at. 
tempt against Queen Elizabeth's person, should be 
meditated by, or for, any person pretending a right 
to the crown, the Queen might grant a commission 
to twenty-five persons, who should have power t« 
examine into, and pass sentence upon such ofTences; 
and, after judgment given, a proclamation was to 
be isBucd, depriving the persons in whose behalf 
the plots or rebelUon had been made, of all right 
to the throne ; and it was enacted, that they roieht 
be prosecuted to the death. The hardship of diia 
enactment conu.'sted in its rendering Mary, against 
whom il was levelled, reeponsible for the deeds of 
others, as well as for her own actions ; bo that if the 
Catholics arose m rebellion, although without war- 
rant from Mary, or evr i against her inclination, 
she was nevertheless c.aidered lUble to lose her 
right of succession to th e crown, and indeed to for- 
feit her life. Nothing i.hort of the zeal of the Eng- 
lish government tor tin Refonned religion, ajid for 
the personal safety of r;lizabeth, could have induced 
them to consent to « law so unjust and so oppressive. 
This act waa passed in 1685, and in the follow- 
ing year a preteit vas found for making it the 
ground of prc^edings against Mary. Anthony 
' 'nglon, a young genUeman of fortune and of 
ta, but a zealous Catliotic, and a fanatical en- 
ast tor the caus* of the Scottish Queen, bad 
associated with hitnself live resolute bienda and 
adherents, all men of condition, in the desperate 
enterprise of assassinating Queen Elizabeth, and 
setting Mary at lib'^rty. But their schemes wei* 
secrctiy betrayed to Walsingham, the celebrated 
minister ot the Queen of England. They were 
suffered to procee'l as tar as was thought sale, then 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should be 
brought to trial fur her liSe, under pretence of her 
having encouragi^d Babingion and Ms companiona 
in their despen.t« purpose. She waa 
removed to the castle of Fotheringa^, |4^ 
and placed un.ier two keepers. Sir 
Amias Paulet and Sir Drew Dniry, whose weD- 
ImowD hatred of the Catholic reU^on was supposed 
to render them inclined to treat their unfortunata 
captive with the utmost rigour. Her private cabi- 
net was broken open and stripped of its contents, 
her most secret papers were seized upon and exa- 
mined, her principal domestics were removed &om 
her person, her money and her jewels were taken 
trom her. Queen EUzabeth uien proceeded to 
name Commissioners, in terms ot the Act of Par- 
hament which I have told you of. They were foity 
in number, of the most distinguished of her states- 
men and nobility, and were directed to proceed to 
the trial of Mary for her alleged accession to Ba- 
bington's conspiracy. 

On the 11th October, 1 686, these Commissioners 
held their coart in the great hall of Fotheringaj' 
castle. Mary, left to herself, and having counsel 
of no friend, advocate, or lawyer, made, neverthe- 
less, a defence becoming her high birth and distin- 
guished talents. She refused to plead before a 
court composed of persons who were ot a degree 
inferior to her own ; and when at length she agreed 
to hear and answer tlie accusation brought against 
her, she made her protest that she did so, not as 
awning the authority of the court, but purely in 
vindication of her own ehanoter. 

The attorney and solicitor for Queen EU^abetb 
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stated thp coaspintoy of Babinglon, aa it onquce- 
tionaWj exJBtetl, and producad copieB of letterH 
which Mwj was alleged to have written, approving 
the inBurrection,aiid even the assasiiination of Eliza- 
beth. The deelarationa of Naue and Curie, two of 
Mary's Becretaries, went W confirm the fact of her 
having had correspondence with Babington, by in- 
tervention of a priest called Ballard. The confes- 
sioosof Babington and his aaaociates were then read, 
aTomngMar)' a share in tlieir criminal undertaking. 
To ttoee charges Mary answered, by denying 
that she ever had any coirespondeDce wiu Balhtn^ 
ur that she had ever wricten such letters as those 
produced aguust her. She insisted that she could 
only be affected by anch writings as bore her own 
hajid and seal, and not by copies. She urged that 
the declarations of her secretaries were given in 
private, and probably under the inHnencs of fear of 
torture, or hope of reward, of which, indeed, there 
is every probability.' Lastly, she pleaded that the 
conteesians of the conspiratorB could not affect her, 
since they were infamous persons, dying for an 
infamauB crime. If their evidence was designed 
to be used, they ought to have been pardoned, and 
brought forward in person, to bear witness against 
lier. Mary admitted that, having for many years 
despaired of relief or favour from (^ueen Elizabeth, 
she had, in her dlatresa, apphed to other sovereigns, 
ajid (hat she had also endeavoured to procure some 
favour for the persecuted Catholics of England ; 
but she denied that she. had endeavoured to pur- 
chase liberty for herself, -or advant^e for the 
Catholics, at the expense of shedding Qie blood of 
any one ; and declared, that if she bad given Con- 
sent in word, or even in thought, to the murder of 
Elizabeth, she was willing,not only to sabmit to the 
doom of men, hut even to renounce the mercy of God. 
The evidence which was brought to convict the 
Queen of Scotland was such as would not now 
affect the hfe of the meanest criminal ; yet the 
Commisdon bad the cruelty and meanness to de- 
clare Muy guilty of having been accessary to Ba- 
biDgton's conspiracy, sjid of having contrived and 
endeavoured tie death of Queen Elizabeth, contrary 
to the statute made for security of the Queen's life. 
And the Parliament of England approved of and 
ratified this irdquitons sentence. 

It was not perhaps to be expected that James 
VI. should have had much natural affection for his 
mother, whom be had never seen since his infancy, 
and who had, doabtless, been represented to him as 
a very bad woman, and as one desirous, if she 
cxnild have obtained her liberty, of diaposscadng 
him of the crown which he wore, and resuming it 
herself. He had, therefore, seen Mary's captivity 
with little of the sympathy which a cluld ought to 
feal for a pareut. But, upon learning these pro- 
ceedings against her life, he must have been desti- 
tute of the most ordinary feelings of human nature, 
and would have made himself a reproach and 
-Scandal throughout all Europe, if he had not inter- 
fered in her behalf. He therefore sent ambassa- 
dors, first. Sir WiUiam Keith, and after bun the 
Muster of Gray, to intercede with Queen Eliza- 
beth, and to use both persuasion and treats to 
preserve the life of his mother. The friendship of 
Scotland was at this mument of much greater im- 



portance to England than at any previous period 
of her history. The King of Spain was in the act 
of assembling a vast navy and army (boastingly 
called (he Invincible Armada,) by which he pro- 
pused to invade and conquer England ; and if 
James Tl. had been disposed to open Uie ports 
and harboura of Scotland to the Spanish Heets 
and armies, he might have greatly fanlitatod tliis 
furmidahle invasion, by dimiuishing the risk which 
the Armada might incur from the EngUsh fleet. 

It therefore seems probable, that had Jamea 
himself ^een very serious in his interposition, or 
had his ambassador been disposed to urge the ijiCer- 
ferenco committed to his charge with due firmness 
and vigour, it could scarce have failed in being 
successful, at least for a time. But the Master of 
Gray, aa is now admitted, privately encouraged 
Elizabeth and her ministers to proceed in the cruel 
path they had chosen, and treacherously gave them 
reason to believe, that though, for the s^e of de- 
cency, James found it necessary to interfere in his 
mother's behalf, yet, in his secret mind, he would 
not be very sorry that Mary, who, in the eyes of a 
part of his subjects, was sdll regarded a^ sovereign 
of Scotland, should be quietly removed out of tne 
way. From the intrigues of this treacherous am- 
bassador, EUzabeth was led to trust that the resent- 
ment of the King for his mother's death would 
neitber be long nor violent ; and, knowing her own 
influence with a great part of the Scottish nobility, 
and the zeal of the Scots in general for tlie Re- 
formed religion, she concluded (hat the motives 
ari^g out of these circumstances would prevent 
James from making common CAUse against England 
with the King of Spwn. 

At any other period in the English history, it is 
probable that a sovereign attemptmg such an action 
as Elizabeth meditated, might have been inter- 
rupted by the generous and manly aenae of justice 
and humanity peculiar to a &ee and high-minded 
people, like those of England. But the despotic 
reign of Henry Till, had loo much familiarized 
the Enghah with the sight of the blood of great 
persons, and even of Queens, poured forth by the 
blow of the executioner, upon the slightest pre- 
texts; and the idea that Elizabeth's life could not 
bo in safety while Mary existed, was, in the de^ 
sentiment of loyalty and affection whidi they enter- 
tained for tlieir Queen (and wiiich the geoeral te- 
nor of her reign well deserved,) strong enough to 
render them blind to the gross mjustice exercised 
upon a stranger and a (^Siohc. 

Yet with all the prejudices of her subjects iu 
her own favour, Elizabeth would bin have had 
Mary's death talie place in such a way as that she 
herself should not appear to have any hand in it. 
Her ministers were employed to write letters to 
Mary's keepers, insinuating wbat a good service 
they would do to Elizabetli and the Protestant 
religion, if Mary could be privately assassinated. 

in their conduct tewarda the Queen, would not 

them that they did not, for Elizabeth would cer- 
t^nly have thrown the whole blame of tlie deed 
upon their shoulders, and left them to answer it 
with (heir lives and fortunes. She was angry wilJi 

credit vss Impesched b- Ihe gcDlliih Quttn, u the) h&d 
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iliem, iw*erthel<isii, for Uinr refund, uid called 
Puilet a predee fellow, loud in boasting of hii tide- 
lit}', but aUck in giving proof of it. 

Ab, however, it was necessary, from the lerupies 
of Faulet and Drury, to proceed in all form, Eliza- 
beth signed a warrant for the execution of the. 
sentence pronouni^d on Queen Marf, and gave it 
to Davison, her setTetary of atate, conunandLne 
that it should be sealed with the great seal of 
England. Davison lud the warrant, signed by 
Elizabeth, before the Privy Cooncil, and next day 
the great seal was placed upon it. Elizabeth, upon 
bearing this, affected sonie displeasure that (he 
warTBjit had been so speedily prepared, and told 
the secretory that it was the opinion of wise men 
that some other course might be taken with Queen 
Mary. Davison, in this pretended change of mind, 
Baw Kime danger that hia mistress might throw the 
fault of the execution upon him after it had taken 
place. He therefore informed the Keeper of the 
Seals what the Queen had sud, p^tealing he would 
not venture farther in tbe matter. The Privy 
Council, having met together, and conceiving (hem- 
selvee certain what were the Queen's real wishes, 
determined to save her the punof expressing them 
more broadly, and resolving that the blame, if any 
Blight arise, should be common to them all, eent off 
the warrant for execution with their clerk Beale. 
The Earts of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the High 
Sheriff of the county, were empowered and com- 
manded to see tbe Satai mandate carried into effect 
without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligence with 
the tttmost firmness. " The soid," she sud, *' was 
undeserving of the joys of Heaven, which would 
shrink from the blow of an executioner. She had 
not," she added, " expected that her kinswoman 
would have consented to her death, but submitted 
not the less willingly (o her fate." She earnestly 
requested the asaiBtancc of a priest ; but this favour, 
which is granted to the worst criminals, and upon 
which Catholics lay particular weight, was cruelly 
refused. The Qneeu then wrote her last will, and 
short and affectionate letters of farewell to her 
relations in France. She distributed among her 
attendant' anch valuables as had been left her, and 
desired th -m to keep them for her sake. This 
occupied th ' evening before tbe day appointed for 
the fatal ex< Tution. 

Od the St I February, 1G87, the Queen, still 
maintuning ti e same calm and undisturbed appear- 
ance which sLe had displayed at her pretended 
trial, was brought down to the great haJl of the 
castle, where a scaffold was erected, on which were 
placed a block and a chair, the whole being covered 
with black cloth. The Master of her Household, 
Sir Andrew Melville, was permitted to take a last 
leave of the mistress whom be had seryed long 
and fwthfully. He burst into loud lamentations, 
bewailing her fate, and deploring his own in being 
dettined to carry such news to Scotland. " Weep 
not, my good Melville," said the Queen, " but 
rather rejoice; for thou shalt this day see Mary 
Stevart relieved from all her sorrows." She 
obtuned permission, with some difficulty, that her 
maids should be allowed to attend her on the acnf- 
fold. It wns objected to, that the extravagance 
of their grief might diaturh the proceeJings; she 
engaged for them thnt tliey would bo silent. 

^Vlien the Queen was sealed in the fatal chair. 



die heard the death warrant read by Beale, the 
clerk to the Privy Counci], with an appearance ol 
indilTerence ; nor did she seem more attentive to 
the devotional exercises of the De«n of Pelerl'o- 
rough, in which, as a Cathohc, she could not con- 
scientiously join. She imploi'ed the mercy of 
Heaven, after the form prescribed bj her own 
Church. She then prepared herself for execution, 
taking off such parts of her dress as might interfere 
with the deadly blow. The executioners offered 
their assistance, but she modestly refused it, say- 
ing, she had neither been accustomed to imdr»s 
before so many spectators, nor W be served by such 
grooms of the chamber. She qnietty chid her 
maids, who were unable to withhold their cries of 
lamentation, and reminded them that she had en- 
gaged for their silence. Last of all, Mary laid her 
head on the block, which the executioner severed 
from her body wilii two strokes of hia axe. The 
headsman held it up in his hand, and the Dean of 
Peterborough cried out, " So perish all Queen Eli- 
zabeth's enemies I " No voice, save that of the Earl 
of Kent, could answer Amen: the rest were efaoked 
with soba and teara. 

Thus died Queen Mary, aged a little above forty- 
four years. She vrae eminent for beauty, for talents, 
and accomphshmente, nor is there reaaon to donbt 
her natural goodness of heart, and courageous man- 
liness of disposition. Yet she was, in every sense, 
one of the most unhappy Princesses that ever lived, 
from the moment when she came into the world, 
in an hour of defeat and danger, to that in which 
a bloody and violent death closed a weary captivity 
of eighteen years. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the same spirit of hypocrisy 
which had characterised all her proceediiigB to- 
wards Mary, no sooner knew that the deed was 
done, than she hastened to deny her own share in 
it. She pretended that Davison had aclod posi- 
tively against her command in laying the wanant 
before the Privy Council ; and that she might seem 
the more serious in her charge, she caused Jiim to : 
be fined in a large sum of money, and deprived him 
of his offices, and of her favour for ever. She sent 
a special ambassador to King James, to apologize 
for " this unhappy accident^ as she chose to term 
the execution of Queen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation, with 
which the Scottish nation wae well dispcsed to sym- 
pathize. He refused to admit the English envoy 

When a general mourning was ordered for me 
departed Queen, the Ear! of Argyle appeared at 
the court in armour, as if that were the proper 
way of showing the national sense of the treatment 
which Mary had received. But James's hopes and 
fears were now fixed upon the suecesuon to the 
English crown, which would have been forfeited by 
engaging in a war with Elizabeth. Moat of his 
ancestors, indeed, would have set that objeodon at 
defiance, and have broken into the English frontier 
at the head of aa large an army as Scotland could 

miwBi'tike. He was conscious, that the poor and 
divided country of Scotland was not fit, in its own 
strength, to encounter a liingdom so wealthy and 
BO unanimous as li:nglBnd. On the other lumd, ii 
James formed on alliance with the Spaj 'ah mo- 
narch, he considered (list he would probal y have 
been deserted by the Kefonned part iif his su ijecte : 
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and, lieaides, be was awora tbal Philip of Spain 
faimself lud clum to the Crown af England ; bo 
Ihat to attdst Ihai prince in his meditaled invasion, 
would have been to rear up an important ohstacle 
to the accoDipliBhmeQt of his own hopes of the 
English succesHon. James, therefore, graduall/ 
Boflaning towards Queen Elizabeth, affectod to be- 
lieve the excuses which she offered ; and in a short 
time the; vere upon as friendly a footiDg as they 
had been before the death of the unfortanate Mary. 
James was now in full possession of the Scottish 
Kingdom, and showed hiiriself to as much, or greater 
advantage, than at any subsequent period of his 
life. After Uk removal of the vile James Stowart 
from his counsels, he acted chiefly by the advioe 
of Sir John Maitland, the Chancellor, a brother of 
that Maitland of Lethingtijn wbom we have bo 
often mentioned. He was a prudent and good mi- 
r ; and as it was James's n .ture, in which there 
I strange mixture of wisdom and of weakneas, 
to act with sagadty, or otherwise, according to the 
counsels which he received, there now arose in 
Britain, and even in Europe, a more general respect 
for his character, dian was afterwards entertamed 
when it became better known. 

Bendes, James's reign in Scotland was marked 



competed to conduct himself with the strictest at- 
tontioD to the rules of prudence ; fur he had Utile 
chance of overawing his turbulent nobility, but by 
maintaining the dignity of Ibe royal chsracter. If 
the King had posaeHBed the abihty of diatiibu^Qg 
largesses unong his powerful subjects, his influence 
would have been greater j but this was so Car from 
beins the case, that his mesns of supporting hie 
roysl stale, excepting an annuity allowed to bim by 
EUzabeth of flve thousand pounds yearly, were in 
the last degree precuious. This was owing in a 
great measiire to the plundering of the revenue of 
the crown during the civil ware of bis minority, and 
the Regmcy of the Eul of Morton. The King was 
so dependent, that he could not even give an en- 
terlamment without begging poultry and venison 
from some of his more wealthy suhjeola ; and his 
wardrobe was so ill furnished, ^lat he was obliged 
to request the loan of a pair of silk hgpe from the 
Earl of Mar, that he might be suitably appareled 
to reoeive the Spanish ambaaaador. 

There were also peculiarities in James's situalian 
which rendered it ambarrasauig. He had extreme 
difficulty in his necessary intercourse witb the Soot- 



f the people, and 
intorference with public atfairs. Although they 
had not^ like the bishops of England and other 
countries, a seat in Parliament, yet they did not 
the less intermeddle with pohlics, and often preach- 
ed from the pulpit against the King and his mea- 
Bures. They used I^ freedom the more boldly, 
because they asserted that they wero not answer- 
' ' ' ■ "' irt for what they might say in 

mly to the spiritual courts, as 
they were called ; that is, the Synods and General 

d bj Ibj Qnttn of Encland, ticuminuTiiciIcd by Ibe 
sd (a At tot Btni to Pniice, sud Itisnce lo SJulD aod 



Assemblies ot the Church, cdmpcaed chiefly of 
clergymen like themselvea, and who, tlisrafore, 
were not likely to put b cheek upon Iha freedom 
of speech used by their brethren. 

Upon one occasion, which occurred 17th Deoem- 
ber, 1£96, disputes of this kind between the King 
and the Church came to such a height, that the 
rabble of tbe city, inflamed by the violence of some 
of Ihe sermons wliich they heard, broke out into tu- 
mult, and besieged the door of the Tolbootb, where 
James was sitting in the administration of justice, 
and threatened to bieftk it open. The Kmg was 
saved by the intorvention of the better di^osed 
part of the inhabitants, who rose in arms for his 
protection. NeTerthelen he left Edinbnrgh the 
next day in great anger, and prepared to take away 
the privileges of the city, as a punishment tor the 
insolence of the riotem. He was appeased with 
mnch diffiniltv, and, as it seemed, was bjr no means 
entirely satisfied ; for he caused the High Stfeet 
to be occupied by a great number of the Border 
and Highland clans. The citizens, terrified by thc> 
appearance of these formidable and lawlessmen, con- 
cluded that the town was to be plondered, and the 
alarm wasTery great. ButtheKing, who only desired 
to frighten them, made the magiatrates a lon^ ha- 
rangue apon the excesses of which be complamed, 
and admitted them to pardon, upon their submission. 

Another great plague of James the Sixth's reign, 
vraa the repeated msuncctionB of a tnrbnlent noble- 
man, called FraneiB Stewart, Earl of Bothwell,— a 
different person, of course, from Jamee Hepbum, 
who bore that title in the reign of Queen Man'. 
This second i^l of Bothwell was a relation of the 
King's, and made several violent attempts to get 



the King prisoner. But although he nearly 
Bucceeaed on one or two occasions, yet James was 
alivays rescued from his hands, and was Anally 
powerful enoagh to banish Bolbwell aitngetlie] 
from the country. He died in contempt and exile.' 

But by far the greatest pest of SooUond at thai 
time, was the deadly feuds among the nobility aiii. 
gentry, which eventually led to the most blood] 
consequences, and were perpetuated from &ther 
to son ; while the King's good-nature, which ren- 
dered him very ready to grant pardons to those 
who had committed such inhuman outrages, mac 
the evil still more frequent. The following is 
remarkable instance : — 

The Earl of Huntly, head of the powarful family 
of Gordon, and the man of greateet omBequsn 
the North of Scotland, had chanced to have 
feudal difl'erencee with the Earl of Murray, Bon-in- 
law of the IWent-eari of the same name, in the 
course of which, John Glordon, a brother of Gor- 
don ot Cluny, was killed by a shot from Hmray'i 
castle of Damaway. This was enough to amkt 
the two bmiiies irreconcilable enemies, even il 
they bad been otherwise on friendly terms. Mar- 
ray was so handsome and personable a □ 
he was jrenenilly known by die name of th< 
Earl of Murray. About 1691-r 
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■ taeent treuonable explrnt Junes, with- 
out rMoUecting, perhaps, the hoetilin' betveen the 

Hie Eirl of Homy to his presence. Huntly pro- 
bably rejoiced in the errand, as Riving him an op- 
portaoity of avenging lunuelf on his feudal enemy. 
Be beset the houBe c3 Duiuubirsel, on the Dorthem 
Bide of the Forth, and eummoned Murray to But^ 
render. In reply, a gun was fired, which mortally 
womided one of Ihe Gordons. The assailants pro- 
seeded to Bet fire to the house ; when Dunbar, She- 
riff of the county of Moray, said to the earl, " Let 
us not Et^y to be burned in the flaming honse ; 1 
will go out foremost, and the Gordons, tailing me 
for your lordship, will kill me, while you »e»pB in 
the eonfumon." They rushed ont amimg their ene- 
miea accordingly, and Dunbar was slaiM. BuHiis 
death did not save his friend, as be bad generously 



he was traced by the silkeD tassels attached 
headpiece, which had taken fire as he broke out 
from among the flamee. By this means the pur- 
suers followed him down albongit the cliffs near 
(he sea, and Gordon of Buckie, who is said to have 
been the first that overtook bim, wounded him 
mortally. As Murray wita gasping in the last agony, 
Huntly came up; and it is alleged by tradition, that 
Gordon panted his dirk agunst tbe person of hia 
chief, saying, " By Heaven, my lord, you abaJl be as 
deepinasl," and so compelled him to woundMurray 
whilst he was dying. Huntly, with a wavering 
hand, struck the expiring earl on the faes. Think- 
ing of his superior beaaty, even in that moment of 
partingJife, Murray Btaminered ont the dying words, 
^ You iiave spoiled a better face than your own.*' 

After this deed of violence, Huntly did not choose 
to return to Edinburgh, bat departed for the North. 
He took refuge for the moment in the castle of 
Ravensenug, belonging toihe Lord Sinolwr, who told 
him, with a mixture of Scottish caution and Scottish 
Iiuepitality, that he was welcome to come in, but 
would have been twice as welcome to have passad by. 
Gordon of Buckie, when a long period had elapsed, 
avowed lus contrition for the guilt he had incurred. 

Soon afterwards, three lords, the Earls of Huntly 
and Eirrol, who had always professed the Catholic 
religion, and the young Eaxi of Angus, who had 
become a convert to that faith, were accused of 
corresponding with the King of Spain, and of de- 
signing to introduce Spanish troops into Scotland 
for the reeloration of the Catholic reUgion. ' The 
story which was told of this conspiracy does not 
seem very probable. However, the King ordered 
the Earl of Argyle to march against the Popish 
Iwds, with tbe northern forces of Lord Forbes and 
others, who were chiefly Protestants, and entered 
into the war with tbe rehgious emulation which di- 
vided the Keformers from the CathoUcs. Argyle 
likewise levied great bands of tbe Western High- 
laoders, who autei but little about religion, but 
were extremely desirous of plunder. 

Tbe army of Argyle, about ten thousand strong, 
encountered the forces of Hmitly and Errol at Glen- 
livat, on the 3d of October 1594. The shock was 
very smart. But tbe Gordons and Hays, though 
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bx Infetior in nimibera, were gentlemen, well 
mounted, and completely armed, and the followers 
of Argyle had only their plaids and bonnets. Be. 
sides, the two earls had two or three pieces of can- 
non, of which the Highlanders, unaceuatomed to 
any thing of tbe kind, were very apprebensivo. The 
consequence of tbe encounter was, that though tbe 
cavalry had to charge up a hill, encumbered with 
roclis and stonee, and althou^ the Highlanders 
fought with great couiage,the8maJlbody of Huntly 
and EttoI, not amounting to above fifteen hundred 
horse, broke, and dispemed with great loss, tbe 
nimieraus host opposed lo them. On the aide d 
Argyle there was some treachery ; the Grants, it 
is said, near neighbours, and some of tham de- 
pendenta, of the Gordoiv^ joined their old fiiends 
m the midst of the fray. The Chief of MacLeao 
and his followers defended tbemselvee witli great 
courage, but were at length completely routed 
This was one of the occakiona on which the High- 
land irregular Infantry were found inferior to the 
compact charge of the cavaliers of the Lowland 
emmtjea, with their long lances, who beat then 
down, and scattered them in every direetioii. 

Upon learning Argyle's defeat, the King himself 
advanced into the north with a smaD army, and re- 
stored tranquillity by punishing the insurgent eaiia 

We have before mentioned, that in those wild 
days the very children had their deadly feuds, 
carried weapons, and followed the bloody example 
of their fathers. The following instance of their 
early ferocity occurred in September, 1595. ITie 
scholars of tbe Ht^h School of E^dlnborgb, having 
a dispute with their masters about the length A 
their halidays, resolved lo stand ont for a longN' 
vacation. Accordingly, they look poasessiai of the 
sdiool in that sort of mutinous manner, which in 
England is called Barring-out, and resisted the ad- 
mission of the masters. Such foolish things have 
often occurred in puUk schools elsewhrar ; but 
what was peculiar to the High School boys of Edin- 
burgh was, that they defcoided the school with 
sword and pistol, and when Bailie MacHoriwi, one 
of the magistrates, gave directfons to force the en- 
trance, three itf the boys flred,and kilted him on tbe 
spot. There were none of them punished, because 
it was allMed that it could not be known which of 
them did the deed; but rather because two of them 
were gentlemen's sons. So you see the bloodthirsty 
spirit of the times descended even lo child^n. 

To do justioe to James VI., he adopted evei^ 
measure in bis power to put an end lo these blal 
scenes of strife and bloodshed. Wise laws were 
made for preventing the outrages which bad been 
BO general ; and in order to compose the fends 
amongst the nobles, James invited the 
principal lords, who had quarrels, to a '"i^"'" 
great banquet, where he endeavoured to 
make them agree together, and caused tliem lo 
take each other's hands and become ftieuds on the 
spot. They obeyed him ; and proceeding himself 
at their head, he made them walk m proceseion to 
the Cross of Edinburgh,' still hand in hand, in 
token of perfect reconciliation, whilst the provost 
and magistrates danced before them for joy, to see 
such a prospect of peace and concord. Ferhap 
this recoDciUatioD was too hasty to last long m 
every instance ; bnt upon the whole, the authori^' 
fitherwithaU the tuniaef r«cLp>vcalf(ni:{mieuudof Aituio 
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]f tb« law gradually gunsd alfenglli, and the pas- 
iioaa at men grew lesa fierce ■■ it became more 
uamfa to indulge them. 

I nuiBl now hilfil my promue, and in this plAoa, 

tell you of anothar exploit on the Bor- 

April, IWR dera.the lastthat wag performed there, 

but certainly not tlte least remarkable for valom' 

and conduct. 

The English and Soottieh Wardens, or (hrar de- 
poliee, bad held a day of truoe for settling Border 
diaputee, and, having puied friends, both, Willi 
their foUowere, were retoming home. At erery 
such meeting it was the general rule on the Bor- 
ders that there should be an abBolatA trace for 
twenty-four houri, mod that all men who attended 
the Warden on either aide to the field should have 
permission lo ride home agun undisturbed. 

Now, there had come to the meeting, wi^ other 
Border men, a notorious depredator, ceiled William 
Armstron?, but more oonunonly known by the 
name of Kinmont Willie. This man was riding 
liome on (he north or Scottish ude of tbe LJddell, 
where that stream divides England and Scotland, 
when some of Ibe English who had enmity agunst 
lum, or had sofTered by his incutsioaB, were uoahle 
lo resist the temptation to attack hirn. They ac- 
cordingly dashed across the river, puraued Kinmont 
Willie more than a mile within Scotland, made him 
prisoner, and brought him to Carlisle eastle. 

As the man talked boldly and resolutely about 
the breach of truce in his person, and demanded 
peremptorily to be set at Ub^rty, Lord Scrope told 
him, scoffinely, that before he left the castle he 
ahoold lud him " farewell," meaning, that he should 
not go without his leave. The prieoner boldly 
answered, " that he would not go without bidding 
him good-nighL" 

Tl^ Lord of Bucdeuoh, who was Warden, or 
Keeper, of Uddesdale, demanded tbe restoration of 
Kinmont Willie to hberty, and comphuned of hia 
being taken and imprisoned as a breach of the Bor- 
dsr-laws, and an insult done to himself. Lord 
Scrape refiised, or at least evaded, pvioK up his 
prisoner. Buccleuch then sent him a ehallenae, 
which Lord Screpe declined to accept, on the 
ground of his eniployment in the pubhc service. 
The Scottish chi^, Uierefore, resolvedUo redress 
by force the insult which his country, as well u 
himself, had aualained on the occasion. He col- 
lected about three hundred of his best men, and 
made a night march to CartlslB castle. A smaU 
party of chostn men dismounted, while die rest re- 
mained on horseback, to repel any attack &om the 
town. The night being misty and rainy, the party 
to whom tlut duty was committed approached thi 
foot of the walls, and tried to scale them by meani 
of Udders which they had brought with uem foi 
the purpose. But the ladders were found too short 
They then, with mining instruments which they 
had provided, burst open a postern, nr wickeb.door, 
and entered tlie castle. Their chief had given them 
strict orders to do no harm save to thoee who 
posed them, so tliat the few guards, whom the als 
brought together, were driven back without m 
injury. Being maatera of the castie, the trum| 
of the Scottish Warden were then blown, to tin 
(unall terror of the inhabitants of Carlisle, surprised 
out of their quiet sleep by the sounds of invi ' 
M so early an hour. The bells of the castle rang 
but ; tlioee of the Cathedral and Moot-hall answer- 
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ed ; dmms beat to arms ; and I 
to alarmtha warhke country i 

In the meanwhile, the Sctittish party had 4Mie 
the errand they anna for. 'fhey had freed Kin- 
Willie trnta his dungeon. The Srat thing 
tpong did was to shont a apod-night to Lord 
Scrope, a^ing him, at the same ume, if he had any 
news for Scotland. The Borderers strictly obeyed 
the COTimands of their chief, in forbearing to take 
any booty. They returned from tbe castle, bring- 
ing with them th«r rescued countrymai^ and a 
gentleman named Spenser, an attendant on the 
oonstable of the castle, Buccleach dismissed h , 
with his commendations to Salkeld the constable, 
whom he eeteemod, he said, abetter gentlen 
Lord Scrope, bidding him say it was the Warden of 
Liddesdale who had done the exploit, and praying 
the constable, if he desired the name of a man of 
hiAoiir,ia|Nueforthandseekarevenge. Buccleuch 
then ordorod the retreat, which he performed with 
great leisure, and re-entered Scotland at soniise in 
honour and safety. " There had never been a 
more gallant deed of vassalage done in Scotland," 
says an old historian, " no, not in Wallace's days." 

Queen Elizabeth, as you may ima^e, was dread- 
fully an?ry at this insAlt, and demanded that Buc- 
cleuch sliDuld be delivered up to the English, sa he 
had committed so great an aggression upon thnr 
frontier during the time of peace. The matter was 
laid before the Scottish Parliament King James 
himself pleaded the question on the part of Eliza- 
beth, wiUing, It may bo supposed, to recommend 
himself to that Princess by his lameness and do<n- [ 
lity. The Seeretaiy of State rephed in defence of 
Buoclauch] and tbe Scottish Parliament " — "- 
voted that they would refer the queetion b 
missioners, to be chowmfor both nations, and would 
abide by their deoiraon. But COTcerning the pre 
posed surrender of Bncclench to England the Pre 
sident declared, with a loud voice, that it would tx 
time enough for Buccleuch to go to England when 
the King should pass there in person. 

Buccleuch finally ended tbe discussion by going 
to England at the King's personal request, and on 
the imderstanding that no evil was to be done to 
him. Q,ueen Elizabeth dewred to see him per- 
sonally, and demanded of him how be dai«d com- 
mit sudi aggresHon on her territory. He answered 
undauntedly, that he knew not that thing which a 
man dartd not do. Elizabeth admired the answOT, 
and treated this powerful Border chief with dis- 
dming the time he remained in England, 






long. 



tut the strangest adventure in James''s reign 
was the event cUled ^o Glowrie Conspiracy, over 
which there hangs a sort of mystery, which time 
has not even yet completely dispelled. You must 
recollect that there was' an Earl of Gowrie con- 
demned and executed when James was but a boy. 
This nobleman left two sons, bearing the family 
name of Ruthven, who were well educated abroad, 
and accounted hopeful young men. The King 
restored to the eldest the title and estate of Qowrie, 
and favoured them both very much. 

Now, it chanced in the month of August, 1600, 
that Alexander Biithven, the younger of the t\ 
brothers, came early one momina to the King, w] 
was then hunting in the Park of Falkland, and told 
him a story of his having seized a suspicious-h ' 
I ing man, a Jesuit, aa he suppOGed, with a large pnt 
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of cold under his c\oak. TIub man Ruthven said i 
he had detained prieooer at bis brother's bouse, in 
Perth, till tbe KiDgtJiould eiamiDe him and take 
poueasioD of the ti^aaure. With this stOTj, he I 
decojed Jajnes iroxfl the hunting-field, and pec^ I 
BUaded him to ride with him to Perth, witboutany I 
other company than a few noblemen and attend- 
anta, who folloffed the King withont orders. | 

When they arrived at Perth, the; entered 
Oowrie-houBe, the manaion of the Earl, a large . 
massire building, having Kardena which stretched 
down to the river Tay. The'Earl of Gowria waa, 
or seemed Burpnxed, to see ihe King arrive so 
unexpectedly, and caused aonw entertiumnenC to 
be hastily prepared for his Majesty's Tefreshment. 
After the King had dined, Alexander Ruthven 
pressed him to come with him to see the prisoner 
in private ; and James, curious by nature, and 
sufficiently indigent to be inquisitive l£er mrfiey, 
followed him from one apartment to another, until 
Bulbven led him into a tittle turret, where there 
stood — not a prisoner with a pot of gold — but an 
armed man, prepared, as it seemed, for some 
violent enterprise. 

The King started bocit, but Ruthven snatched 
the dagger which the man wore, and pointing it to 
Jomee^breast, reminded him of his father the Karl 
of Gowrie's death, and commanded him, upon pain 
of death, to submit to liis pleasure. The King re- 
phed that he was but a boy when the Earl of Gowrie 
suffered, and upbraided Ruthven with ingratitude. 
the conspirator, moved by remorse or, some other 
reoBon, assured the King that his Lte should be 
safe, and left him in the turret with the armed 
nuui, who, not very well selected to aid in a pur- 
pose BO desperate, stood shaJdng in his armour, 
without asfusting cither his master or the King. 

Let us now see what was passing below, during 
this strange scene betwixt the King and Ruthven. 
The attendants of James had begun to wonder at 
' is absence, when they were suddenly informed by 
servant of the Earl of Gowrie, that the King had 
mounted his horse, and had set out on his return 
o Folliland. The noblemen and attendants rushed 
nto the courtyard of the mansion, and called for 
llieir horses, the Earl of Go ' ■' "~ 



unce he had not passed tlie gate, of which he bad 
the keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called the 
inan a liar, and insisted that the King had deported. 
While the attendants of James knew not what 
to think, a half-smothered, yet terrified voice, waa 
heard to scream from the window of a turret above 
their heads, — " Help 1 Treason ! Help I my Lord 
of Mar 1 " They looked upwards, and beheld 
James's &ce in great agitation pushed ^u^Migh 
the window, while a huid was seen grasping Wa 
throat, as if some one behind endeavoured hy vio- 
lence to draw him back. 

The explanation was as follows : — The King, 
when left alone with the armed man, hod, it seems, 
[^vailed upon him to open the lattice window. 
This waa just done when AJeiander Ruthven again 
entered die turret, and, swearing that there waa 
,0 remedy, but the King must needs die, he seized 
n him, and endeavoured by main force to tie his 
lands with a garter. James reeieled, in the eiC' 
ti-emity of despair, and dragging Ruthven to the 
vindow, nov open, called oat to his attendants in 



tne manner we have described. His retinne hast- 
ened to his asaiatanoe. The greater part ran to the . 
principal staimase, of which they found the doors .' 
shut^ and immediately endeavoured to force them I 
open. Mean time a page of the King's, ^led Sir I 
John Bamsay, discovered a back stair which led ( 
him to the turret, where Ruthven and the King | 
were still struggling. Ramsay stabbed Ruthven ! 
twice with his dagger, James calling to him to 
strike high, as be bad a doublet of proof on him. 
liamsaytheD thrust Ruthven,now mortally wound- | , 
ed, towards the private staircase, where he v?as | 
met by Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herriea, ] 
two of the royal attendaiitn, who despatched him i 
with their swords. His last words werey — " Alas '. i 
I am not to blame for this action." i 

This danger was scarcely over, when the Earl | 
of Gowrie entered the outer chamber, with n , , 
drawn sword in each hand, followed by seven al^ . 
tendanta, demanding vengeance for the death of ' 
his brother. The King's followers, only four in , 
number, thrust James, for the safety of h^ person, 
back into the turret-^iloBet, and sliut the door ; and ■ I 
then engaged in a conflict, wUch was tbe more ' . 
deaporale, that they fought four lo eight, and Her- ' 
ries waa a lame and disabled man. But Sir John 
Ramsay having run the Earl of Gowrie through the 
heart, he dropped dead without speaking a word, 
and his servants fted. The doors of Ibe great stair- 
case were now opened to the noblee, who wereendca- 
vouring (o force their way to tbe King's assistance. 

In the mean time a new peril threatened the King i 
and his few attendants. The slain Earl of Gowrie | 
was provost of the town of Perth, and much be- | 
loved hy the citi^ns- On bearing what had hap- i 
pened, they ran to arms, and anrrounded the man- | 
■' ' tragedy had been acted, 
ot delivered 

pay for it. Their violence was at last quieted b^ 
tbe magistrates of the town, and tbe mob were 
prevailed on to disperse. 

The object of this strange conspiracy is one of [ 
the dai'kest in history, and what made it stranger, 
the armed man who was stationed in the turret 
coLJd throw no light upon it. He proved to be 
one Henderson, steward to tbe Earl of Gowrie, 
who had been ordered to arm himself for the pur- 
pose of taking a Highland thief, and was posted in 
the turret hy Alexander Ruthven, without any in- 
timation what he was to do ; so that the whole . ^ 
scene came upon him by surprise. The myalary j 
seemed so impenetrable, and so much of the narra- 
tive rested upon James's own testimony, that many I 
persons of that period, and even some historians ol I 
our own day, have thought that it was not a con- | 
spiracy of the brothers against the King, but of the ; 
King agunst tbe brothers ; and that James, having i 
token a dislike to them, had contrived the bloody 
scene, and then thrown the blame on the Ruthvens, 
who sufTered in it But, besides the placability < 
and gentleness of James's disposition, and besidas ; 
the consideration that no adequate motive can be ' 
assigned, or even conjectured, for his perpetrating . 
such an inhospitable murder, it ought to be remem^ | 
hered that tbe King was naturally timorouB, and 
could not even look at a drawn sword without : 
shuddering ; so that it is contrary to all reason and , 
probability to suppose that he could b« the derisBr 
of a scheme, in which his Kfn wna rep uitedl j ex- 
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pueed to the most imminent danger. However, 
many (rf the clergy refused to obey James's order 
la ke«p a day of solema thanks^ving for the King's 
deliveranco, indmaling, without hesitation, that 
(bey greatly doubted the truth of his atnry. One 
of diem being preesed by the King very hard, aaii 
— " That doubtless be must believe it, since bis 
I majesty ewd he had seen it ; but that, bad he seen 
I it himself, be would not luive believed his own 
eyes." James was much vexed with this incre- 
dolity, for it was hard not to obtain credit afier 
having been in so much danger.^ 

Nine years after the afbir, some light was 
thrown upon the transaction by ane Sprot, a no- 
tary-public, who, out of mere curiosity, had pos- 
sessed himself of certain letters, said to have been 
written to ^e Earl of Gowrie by Robert Logan of 
Reslalrig, a scheming, turbulent, and profligate 
man. In these papers, allusion was repeatedly 
made to the death of Gowrie's father, to the re- 
venge whidi was meditated, and to the executjnn of 
some great and perilous enterprise. Idstly, there 
was intimation that the Ruthvens were to bring a 
prisoner by sea to Logan's fortress of Fastcastle, a 
very strong and inaccessible tower, overhanging 
the sea, on the coast of Berwickshire. Tins pla«e he 
recommends as suitable for keeping some impor- 
tant prisoner in safety and concealment, and adds, 
liB had kept Bothwell there m his utmost distresses, 
let the King and his coundl say what they would. 
All these expresNons seem to point at a plot, 
not affecting the King's life, but his personal li- 
berty, and make it probable, that when Alexander 
RuUaveD had frightened the King into silence and 
compliance, the brothers intended to carry him 
tlirough the gardens, and put him on board of a 
boat, and so conveying him down the frith of Tay, 
might, after making a private signal, which Logan 
alludes tc, place their royal prisoner in security at 
Fffltcastle. The seizing upon the person of the 
King was a common enterprise among the Scottish 
□obleB and the father of the Ruthvens bad lost bis 
life for such an attempt. Adopting this as their 
intention, it is probable that liueea Elizabeth was 
privy to the attempt ; and perhaps having found 
so much eonveniency from detaining the person of 
Mary in captivity, she might have formed some 
^milar plan for obtaining the custody of her son. 

I DTOBt not conclude this story without observing, 
that Logan's bones were brought into a court of 
justice, for the purpose of being tried after death, 
and that he vaa declared guilty, and a sentence of 
forfeiture pronounced against him. But it has not 
been notdMd that Logan, a dissolute and extrava- 

nt man, was deprived of great part of his estate 
>re his death, and that the King, therefore could 
have no lucrative abject in following out this ancient 
and barbarous form of process. 'Hia fate of Sprot, 
the notary, was singular enough. He was con- 
demned to be hanged for keeping these treasonable 
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letters in bis possession, without communicating 
them to the government ; and he suffered death 
accordingly, asserting to the last that the letters 
were genmne, and that he had only preserved tbem 
from curiod^. This &ct he testified even in the 

J>Die8 of death ; for, being desired to give a sign 
the truth and sincerity of his confession, aAer he 
was thrown off from the ladder, he is said t« have 
clapped his hands three times. Yet some persona 
contmued to think, that what Sprot told was on- 
trtie, and that the letters were forgeriea ; bnt it 
great incredulity to doubt the truth of a ison- 
- —'---'- ■— nught to the gallows the man who 
maoe it ; ana, ol late years, the letters produced by 
Sprot are regarded as genuine by the best judges of 
these matters. When so admitted, they render it 
evident that the purpose of the Gowrie conspiracy 
was to make King James a prisoner in the remote 
and inaccet«ible tower of Fastcastle, and perhaps 
ultimately to deliver him up to Queen Ehzabeth. 

We now approach the end of this collection of 
Tales. King James VI. of Scotland married the 
daughter of the King of Denmark called Anne of 
Denmark. They had a family, which recommended 
them very much to the English people, who were 
tdred of seeing their crown pass from one female to 
another, without any prospect of male succession. 
They began, therefore, t4> turn their eyes towards 
James as the nearest heir to King Henry VIII., 
and the rightful successor, when Queen Eliiabeth 
should fail. She was now old, her health broken, 
and her feelings painfully agitated by the death of 
Essex, her prmcipal &vourite. After bis execu- 
tion, ^e could scarcely be said ever to enjoy either 
health or reason. She eat on a pile of cushions, 
with her finger in her mouth, attending, as it 
seemed, to nothing, saving to the prayers whicli 
were irom time to time read in her cliamber. 

While the Queen of England was thus strug- 
gling out the laatmomonlsof life, her subjects wer« 
making interest with her successor, James, with 
whom even Cecil himself, the Prime Minister of 
England, had long kept up a secret correspon- 
dence. The breath had no sooner left Elizabeth's 
body, than the near relation and godson of the 
late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, got on horseback, 
and, traveUiug with a rapidity which almost 
equalled tliat of the modem mail-coach, carried to 
the Palace of Holyrood the news tliat James was 
King of England, France, and Ireland, as well as 
of his native dominions of Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of May, 
1603, and took poasesaion of his new realms with- 
ont (he slightest oppoulion ; and thus the island ol 
Great Britain, so long divided into the separate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, beisme subject 
to the same prince. Here, therefore, must end the 
Tales of your Grandfither, so far as they relate 
to the History of Scotland, considered as a distinct 
and separate kingdom. 
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